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SUMMARY 

introduction 

In th« United States and the world the rapid scientific &nd technological 
advances in eodtm warfare have presented people with msny complox probleas. 

The capability of waging nuclear war has aided wan in developing the potential 
to destroy civilization. As a result of scientific and technological advances. 

. „ r . , 

the policy makers of the United States are posed with the problem of determin¬ 
ing to what extent tha resources of the country should be devoted to the task 
of developing a civilian capability to withstand a possible nuclear attack, 

Metropolitan and rural people eve dependent upon the economic, industrial, 
transportation, political, communications, educational, religious, and other 
systems of the total society. Both metropolitan and rural communities within 
r.ho United States, si in other countries, are pert of a total social system, 

As parts of the national social system, the metropolitan and rural people have 
many common goals and aspirations, The United States, es an entity, is a com¬ 
plex social system composed of many sub-systems, 

It seems essential that those individuals who have the responsibility fdr 
keeping this complex system operative under all conditions have the best avail¬ 
able insights into the human relations patterns which are vital to this end, 
Within the civil defense organization there are three major operating levels; 
the federal government, the several states, and their political subdivisions,, 
Within the political subdivisions are the complex communities which include 
cities, small towns, and rural communities. Through the local civil defense 
units of these political subdivisions, the civil defense organization is 
(1} to protect the greatest number of people in the United States in case of 
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nuclear war, and (2) to provide the guidance necessary tor rebuild g society 
if that should ever become necessary. If the civil defense organization is to 
ho prepared to achieve those objectives in case of nuclear war or other disas¬ 
ter, it is vital to have knowledge and understanding of actual and possible 
linkages between a local civil defense organization and the people of the local 
community. 

Che major element of this linkage between the civil defense organization 
and the people of the local community is social power ; the capability to con¬ 
trol the behavior of others. Within the community certain persons are per¬ 
ceived as having the capability to control the behavior of others in such a 
maimer as to affect the decision''making processes of the community. These 
persons are referred to as community influential . 

Objectives of the Report 

Tills report is concerned with the distribution of social power and its 
possible effects upon the implementation of civil defense programs. The 
general objectives of this report are (1) to define concepts which are rele¬ 
vant to understanding trie community decision-making process, {4 ) to present 
an analytical model or framework which a locai civil defense director could 
use in analyzing social power , (3) to tperationalize the framework in one 
community, and (4) to determine the civil defense knowledge, sentiments, 
sources of information ami actions of community influentials. 

The specific objectives are (1) to delineate the persons perceived to 
be community influentials and who rffoct. the decision-making processes o f 
the community, (2) to determine the personal and social characteristics 1 
the community influentials, (3) to determine the extent to which there is n 
structure in 1 he interpersonal relationships among community influentials, 
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(4) to determine the extent. t<*. .,-hich the community in fluent in In ere perceived 
to have pociel potter in different issue areas, (5) to ascertain whether’ the 
social power which community influential* are perceived to have is baaed upon 
authority, influence, or a combination of both, (6) to analyse the bases of 
social power of cosaunity influential*, and (7) to determine tho past role 
performances of comunity influential*. 

Framework for Analysia 

The local civil defense director need* an analytical model or framework 
tc analyse and understand the relation of the local civil defense organisation 
to its social environment. Two models have bean presented, in the report which 
nay aarve as tools for the civil defans* changa agent .especially.the local 
civil defense director) to analyse the social environment. The models may 
serva as tools which art vital to the initiation end implementation of new 
community programs by changa agents. 

The social system model provides a framework which the change agent may 
usa to analyte the comwlty and its component elements. A social system is 
composed of the patterned interaction of members, The elements of the social 
system include (1) belief (knowledge); (?) sentiment; (3) end, goal, or ob¬ 
jective; (4) norm; (5) status-role (position); (6) rank; (7) sanction; 

(8) facility; and (i v ) powe r. The structure and value orientation of a social 
system at a given time can be described *nd analyied in term* of these elements, 

The social system model views the elements of the community in a static 
form. In reality, the elements of the social system do not remain static for 
any length of time. Within each community chore are processes which mesh, 
stabilize, and alter the relationships between tho elements through titi.v 1 . 

These waster processes which integrate or involve several or s’1 of the ele¬ 
ments are communication, boundary maintenance, systemic Hui.ago. ;i i::n imi, 
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C'l) to determine the extant to ..hich the community infiwentio Is ere perceived 
to have suciel power in different issue areas, (5) to ascertain whether the 
social power which community influential* are perceived to have is based upon 
authority, influence, or a combination of both, (6) to analyze the bases of 
social power of community influentlals, and (7) to determine tho past role 
performances of comnmity influential*, 

Framework for Analyst* 

The ;local civil defense director need* an analytical model or framework 
tc analyze and imdaretand the relation of the local civil defense organization 
to it* social environment, Two model* have been presented in the report which 
my serve aa too la for the civil dafenae chance scent (especially, the local 
civil defaces director) to analyze the social environment, The models may 
•erva aa tools which are vital to th* Initiation and implementation of new 
community programs by change agent*. 

Th* social t ystem model provides a framework which the change agent may 
uta to analyze the community and it* component elements. A social system is 
composed of the patterned interaction of members, Hie elements of the social 
system include (1) belief (knowledge); (?) sentiment; (3) end, goal, or ob¬ 
jective; (4) norm; (S) stat,u#-role (position); (6) rank; (7) sanction; 

(8) facility; and (S') power, The structure and value orientation of a social 
system at a given time can be described wid analyzed in terms of theso elements, 

The social system model views the elements of Mia community m a static 
form. In reality, the elements of the social system do not remain static for 
any length of time. Within each community there are procosses which mesh, 
stabilize, and alter the relationships between the elements through tin,?. 

Theso master processes which integrate or involve severe! or sH of the ele¬ 
ments are coiamim i c at i oil, boundary maint.onnnce, systemic linkage, sc-c -tl i zai inn, 
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social control, and lnstitutionaliration. 

El addition to the elements and processes, there are certain attributes 
of social systems which are never completely controlled by the system's mem¬ 
bers, mile axe referred to as general conditions for soi l si action. They 
.Include territoriality, like, and time, 

The social system or coasi unity ih which the local civil defence director 


Must implement the civil defense program consists of individual actors, fumi- 
lies, businesses, industries, churches, service organisations, schools, 
athletic clubs Snd Many Other sub-ayiten.1, These silb-systeias arfe Integra tod 
into the local community social system. If the local civil defense'director 


or other civil defense change agent were to analyze the complex community in 
Its. entirety, the social systigfc aods l would provide one framework for this 
teak. This research report has focused primarily upon Che' element of the 


social system, r.oely social power, and its meaning for the operations of 
civil defense in local coMsunities. 


A second isCdel Wis' delineated and defined for the purpO-WofproCiding 
ah analytical framework which a local civil defense director oi> ot Mr civil 


defense change agent could use in anslyclog ‘ social in 


Social power was defined as the capability to control the behavior of others. 
The major components of social power which were delineated included authority 
end Influence , Authority was defined as the capability to control the be¬ 
havior of others es determined by the members of the social system, influence 
is that capability to control the behavior of others which is not built into 
the authority component of the status-role, In addition to the two major 


components of social power , a third major concept, power structure, was de¬ 
lineated for studying social power in the community, A power structure is 


that pattern of reiationships among individuals which enables the individuals 
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possessing social power to act in concert to affect the decision making of 
the social system on a given issue area. 

In addition to the major concepts of tha social power model, other con¬ 
cepts were defined which are relevant for the civil defense change agent to 
understand the phenomenon of social power in his ccronimity. These cr"-epts 
included community actors, community influential, personal and social charac¬ 
teristics, existence of social power, legitimation, exercise of social power, 
latent social power, issue area, monoaorphic. power structure, polymorphic 
power structure, sources of power, and role performances. 

The expected logical relationships among the concepts in the social power 
model were stated as general hypotheses, Through a review of social power 
theory and previous research completed by social scientists, eight general 
hypotheses were derived. The eight general hypotheses of the social power 
model are: fl) community actors will perceive that social power exists in 
tha social system; (2) community actors will perceive that sooiel power is 
exercised in the social systam; (3) ths personal and social characteristics 
of community influential* will differ from the general populace; (4) social 
power will be structured in the social system by community influentials 
acting i:i concert; (5) internal community knowledgeable* and community in¬ 
fluentials will perceive the power structure to vary depending on the isaue 
area; (6) community influentials perceived to have more power will have no 
more authority than community influential? perceived to have less power; 

(7) community influentials will perceive some sources of power as being more 
relevant than others for social power in the general affairs of the social 
system; und (81 there will he an expected sot of role performances to be 
fulfilled wn'-'li are associated with the accumulKtion of power by actors in 
the social system. 
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Tho social power model which has been delinaatad provides a framework 
for the local civil defense director or other change agents to analyze social 
power in the social environment, Y.f the local civil defense director or change 
agent is to put the model to an empirical test,, a linkage must be made betwoen 
the theoretical level and the empirical level. 

Methodology 

In the United States approximately 38 percent of the total population 
live in couaunities under 50,000 or in' rural areas, this represents 60,4 

J? 

million people. These people are in largetpart responsible forthe production 
of food and fiber for the United States. The community selected for empiri¬ 
cally testing the social power model is one of thesecommunities primarily 
responsible for the production of ths nation's food snd fiber, 

The social system which wa* selected for the study of social power 49 

> 

Prairie City, a smell city with a i960 population of 4,500 people. 

the methodology which was used to delineate the community actors who have 
the capability to affect the decision-making process in Prairie 1 City cunsiftati 

. •-‘VeS 

of three phases. The throe phases of the field procedures which gathered" 
data to empirically test the general hypotheses in the social power model were; 
(1) interviews with external community knowledgeables; (2) interviews with in¬ 
ternal community knowledgeables; and (") interviews with community influential 
Curing the first phase of the field procedure in Prairie City external 
community influential were interviewed, External community knowledgeables 
were persons living outside the Prairie City community who are perceived to 
have general knowledge of the Prairie City community. They were interviewed 
for the purpose of (1) providing names of persons within the community who 
would have an extensive knowledge of the community decision»making process; 





(2) providing background information on post and present community issues; 
and (3) naming persons they perceived to be community influentiais, This 
phase consisted of interviews with five external community knowledgeable*. 

The second phase of the field procedure in Prairie City involved inter¬ 
views with 16 Internal community knowledgeable* who were named by the external 
community knowledgeables as persona having an extensive knowledge of the com¬ 
munity decision-making process. The internal community knowledgeables in¬ 
cluded meii from different occupation! within the community. The occupation! 
of the internal community knowledgeables included education, agriculture, 
communications, labor, politics, business, and government. 

Vi*) Internal community knowledgeables were asked to name the persona they 
perceived to have social power in different lsaue areas. Those Issue areas 
included industry, education, business promotion, recreation, government, 
obtaining farmer support, and general affaira. 

Community actors who received three or more mentions by the internal 
community knowledgeables in either the general affairs, industry, or politics 
issue areas were established as the pool of community Influentiais in Prairie 
City. Twenty-six community influentiais were delineated by this criterion. 

The community influentiais included 24 men and two women. 

During the third and final phase of the field procedures in Prairin City, 
25 of the 26 community influential* were interviewed. During the course of 
interviewing community influentiais "ach influential was asked to complete 
rating scales designed to measure the amount of power each community influen¬ 
tial perceived each of the cth'vr community influentiais and himself to have 
in each of five commu n ity issuo areas . The five issu e areas were industry, 


politics, general affairs, Midwest County Planning Commission, and the Civil 
tiafonse Exhibit. Each community influential provided a list of the- formal 





organizations to which he belonged, These data included approximate dates of 
membership, percentage attendance, formal position held, committee and board 
participation and level of participation. In addition, the community influen¬ 
tial provided data on their social interaction patterns, source" of powoi', 
past role performances, and personal and social characteristics. 

Analysis of Data 

The analysis of data in the report can be divided into two major parts. 

In the first part, each of the eight general hypotheses of the social power 
node! is analysed. For each general hypotheaia (1) the relevance of the 
hypothesis for civil defense change agents is discussed, (2) the data per¬ 
taining to the hypothesis is presented, and (3) the implications of the 
findings for civil defense change agents is discussed, Findings related 
to the general hypotheses are presented in the first sub-section below. 

In the second part, community influential* 1 civil defense attitudes, 
knowledge, sources of information, and actions are described. Alio, the 
community influentials' attitudea, knowledge, sources of information, juid 
actions are compared to a random sample of Prairie City cci|»Bunity actors, 

These findings are summarised in the second sub-section btlow, 

social 2222? medal hjjcthssc^ 

i 

The first hypothetlaed relationship of the social power model stated 
that community actors will perceivs that social power exists in the social 
system. In Prairie City, community actors (internal community knowlodge- 
ables and community influentials) perceived some community actors as having 
more social power than other community actors to affect the community de¬ 
cision-making process. Internal community knowledgeables named persons they 
perceived to have social power in specified issue areas. The community in- 
f.luentials differentiated the amount of power they perceived other community 
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influential* and themselves to have. They perceived some community influential* 
to have more social power in community affairs than 'ther community influentials. 
Tl» data reveal that if the local civil defense director or other civil defense 
change agent asks community actors to name persons who are perceived to have 
more social power than others, he will probably be provided names, 

Hie second genera l hypothoaia is that community actors will perceive that 
social power is exercised in the social system. During the course of infer' 
viewing in the second and third phases of the field procedure, the internal 
community knowledgeable* and the community influentials named specific instances 
of the JxetclM of social power , 0y analysing the data, it was established 
that, generally, the community influentials did exercise social power to affact 
the decision-asking procsst of the community. Through the process of asking 
questions relating to how social power is exercised in specific Issue areas, 
tha local civil dsfensa director or change agent may determine the extent to 
which the persons psrcsivsd to have social power actually exorcise power to 
affect ths community dec!sion-making process. In addition, probe questions 
relating to the community actors who exercise social power in different issue 
areas may serve as a tool to determine the extent to which one power structure 
or several power structures are perceived to affect the major decisions of the 
community in different issue areas, In this research study, the community ln- 
fluentials delineated were found to exercise social power in community affairs. 

In testing the third gen e ral relationship, that the p ersonal and social 
characteristics of community influentials will differ from the general popu¬ 
lace, the community influentials were found to differ significantly in occu¬ 
pation, gross family income, education, political views, age, and home owner¬ 
ship in comparison with a random sample of the community. The two groups were 
found not tc differ in the number of people living in the household <uid length 


i 
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of residence in th<< Prairie City community, Generally, the local civil defense 
director or civil defense change agent may expect- to find that community in¬ 
fluentials have higher status occupations (business and professional occupa¬ 
tions), higher iiicvnea, more rorttsi education, a different political orient** 
tioti, higher Age, and greater home ownership than a Random sample of the 
community, Although not all ccreiaunity actor., who are among the higher incone, 
higher education, and higher age group will be community influential#, thece 
findings do indicate that the change agent will probably find community influen* 
tlala within this group. The empirical dat* in Prairie City supported the 
general hypothesis that the paraonal and social characteristics of community 
influential will di: or from the general populace. 

TV 0k mmfiAsiml UtmAf Va e4 • af <hk. «1 «tAt.iau ««J*1 Am «i.1 
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pwwer will be atructured in the social system by community influential 
acting in concert. The empirical data supported the general hypothesis. The 
community influential* have a structure of paraonal relations with each 
other, Certain community influentiala interacted more with each other than 
with other community influential*. Cliques within th* community influential 
pool interacted daily through informal coffee group*. lh addition, certain 
cliques or groups interacted through home visitations. Among the community 
influentiala thera ware agreement and disagreement patterns, These data 
suggest to the local civil defense director or change agent that there will 
probably be a structure among the interpersonal relations of the community 
influentiala. Some community influential* will probably Interact more with 
each other than with other community influentials, These data may be useful 
in providing a framework for analyzing the structure of personal relations 
among the community influentials. Community influentials who interact to¬ 
gether and agree on most community issues may exorcise social power in concert 
to affect the decision-making process of the community. 
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Within the; community, the actors-.face many issues which are relevant 
to community-affairs. The fifth general hypothesi s tested the relationship 
s^ttuTt internal^ community knowledgeables and .community influentialS' will per- 
ceiVOrthe power st:Picture to vary depending on the issue area. The internal 
community: knowledgeables and the community influentials perceived the power . 
structure to vary depending on the issue area, thus .the empirical data sup¬ 
ported. ;thtr general hypothesis. Those data should caution the change agent 
from legitimizing all new programs with the same power structure. While one 
. power structure may legitimize or give sanction to : social actionin most 

major issue areas, it is unlikely that one power structure decides the course 
of action in all issue areas. Community influentials who, legitimize or,give 
sanction to new programs may or may not become.involved in implementing , the 
decision? which are. made.>: Although this, research; study did.fhpt determine; the 
•'-^x^entito. which.-thexoiranunity- in fluent ials. pprceiyed : to. have;, the most power 
in a specific is?u* area alsor-exercised; power.through, participating* in im¬ 
plementing action; programs, th»r.change- agent 'may .consider whether; community 
influentials participate- in rlegitimization or implementAtipn r phases- or both. 

The sixth, general, hypothesis stated: thap community;, influentials^per- , 
ceived to have more power will-have no more authority; than,community influen¬ 
tial perceived to have less power.- ,; ; Jh, r Prairie- City, the empirical data 
supported this general hypothesis.r Generally, the, community influentials 
who were perceived to have the most power were not, currently holding a formal 
position. These data point out. that the civil defense change agent is likely 
to find that the top community influentials are not presently holding formal 
positions. The change agent may expect to find many of-. the community influen- 
cifi ■- operating behind the scenes of formal offices. The change agent should 
I.’’-, . are that the community influentials who give sanction to new program 
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may not be in formal positions. Community influentials perceived to have the 
most power may interact with persons of authority to give sanction to new pro¬ 
grams, Although persons of influence may have a greater capability to affect 
’■ the course of community action than do persons of authority, the change agent 
needs to be aware that people in positions of authority play an important 
role in the initiation and implementation of social action programs. Ir. 
the course of initiating and implementing new programs, certain legal and 
procedural actions may need to be taken which involve people of authority. 

The social power wl ch community influential are perceived to have 
may rest upon different bases. The seventh general hypothesis is that the 
community influential will perceive some sources of power as being more 
relevant.thSJi. others for social power in the general affairs of the social 
system. The community influential perceived knowledge of problems, past 
, achievements, willingness to work, ability to think, human relations skills, 
ability to plan, and occupation as the, relevant sources of power to the - 
general affairs of the community. 'These sources of power largely reside in 
the' individual rather.than ih the authority 1 component of a status-rcle. 

If the change agent daiireis to efficiently and effectively implement new 
"rograms., iowledge and understanding of the sources of powe r may enhance 
the succ of the new program, Community influentials will p'robably have 
different sources of power to contribute to the initiation and implementation 
cf community programs. In initiating anu implementing new programs, resources 

will be needed at various stages. The change agent needs to be aware that 

\ 

community influentials may contribute resources to new programs in addition 
to giving sanction oi. legitimizing the new program. 

The ei ghth and f inal general hypothesis tested the relationship that there 
ae ?n expected set of role perfor manc es to bo fulfilled which arc rssoei- 

Eost Available Cc., 
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ated with the accumulation of power by actors in the social system. In 
Prairie City the community influential had fulfilled a set of expected role 
performances in the process of accumulating social power. Community Influen¬ 
tial* perceived to have the most power had fulfilled a set of role performances 
during an early time period. Community influential* who were perceived to be 
increasing in power were fulfilling roles similar to those which older coimunity 
influential! had fulfilled at an earlier point in time. If the change agent 
delineates the expected role performances to be fulfilled in the process of 
accumulating social power, he may then predict who some of the future community 
influential* will probably be. In addition, a knowledge of the. expected role 
performances may be helpful to the change agent who desires to become a com¬ 
munity influential, With a knowledge of the expected role performances, tne 
change agent may deaira to fulfill some of theae roles to increase his social 
power. A knowledge and understanding of the present and past role performances 
will also provide the change agent with data about the linkages of community 
influentiels to formal organization*. Ibis knowledge may be '..alpful to the 
change agent in obtaining support and participation from formal organizations. 

* linkage of the change agent with community influential; who car. exorcia# 
social power over the formal organizations of the community may result in ob¬ 
taining support from the foraml organizations for community programs, 

Community Influential 1 civil defense attitudes, knowledge , sources of 
information and action's 

The objectives of this analysis were (1) to describe the community in- 
fjuontials' civil defense attitudes, knowledge, sources of Information, and 
actions end (2) to compare the community influent.ials' attitudes, knowledge, 
sources of information, and actions with a random sample i.f community actors. 3 

a The random sample of Prairie City community rotors consisted of 163 in¬ 
dividuals, approximately one-halt of them were husbands and one-half of them 
were wives, The mil lorn sa.-.ple interviews were completed in January and Frhrti- 
ar> of 1963. The community influent is I s had bee;, interviewed appioj.-inm.eIy 
thro? months brf-n-p the random sample. 
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These two objectives were discussed in four sections which included (1) a ..i- 
tudes, (2) knowledge, (3) sources of information, and (4) actions. 

Attitudes 

Perception of threat The community influential* uid not appear 

to perceive too great a threat of war. And assuming a war were to occur, 
they did not perceive its possible effects to include the "end of democracy" 
or "many deaths,“ although they did perceive a "fallout danger," Community 
influential perceived that if a world war tier# to come, it would occur six 
of more years beyond the time of the interviews (fall, 1902). In general, 
they stated that any possible future war with Russia would be a nuclear war, 
If a small, local war were to occur, the community influential* tended to 
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hi general, there is not. s significant difference between the percep¬ 
tions of the community influentiais and the random aampls respondents about 
the threat of. possible nuclear war. There wee e statistically significant 
difference between community influentiais and the community actors in .he 
random sample on only ons variable (likelihood of war escalation) of the 
**ven variables whirh nteasurrd perception; about the threat of possible nu¬ 
clear war, Community influential** perceived war escalation to be less likely 
than the community actors in the random sample. 

Perception ojf ji civil defense innovation : fallou t shelters In 
general, the community influentiais perceived that public fallout shelters 
are similar to insurance. In addition, they perceived that we should not 
abandon a fallout shelter program. However, the community influential^ per¬ 


ceived that a national shelter program would cost too much for the protection 


It would provide. Over half of the community influentiais agreed that fallout 
shelter measures would be obso.'ote and therefore not effective. In general, 
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they agreed that everyone should pay taxes on public fallout shelters. A 
large proportion of the community inrluentials were in favor of a program 
that licenses , marks, and stocks oxistlng build ings for public shelter use. 

More community influential* perceived that, the United Staton should place 
the greatest emphasis on a fallout shelter program that encourages construc¬ 
tion. of individual family shelters . 

In regard to perceptions of fallout shelters, there ware.lOM differences 
between the community influentials and the random sample respondents. In 
general, the community influential perceived that a national shelter program 
would be too costly for the protection it would provide, while there was a 
tendency for the random sample respondents to perceive that a national shelter 
program would not be too costly. A high proportion of the community Influen¬ 
tial perceived that any public fallout shelter measures taken cannot be 
effective long enough to justify the cost. There was a tendency for the random 
sample respondents to disagree with this attitude held by the community influen- 
tials, The community influential! and the community actors in the random 
cample differed significantly on one fallout shelter program alternative. In 
general, community influential! did not perceive that we should have a federal 
program that makes available financial assistance foi the construction of pub¬ 
lic shelter space in new public buildings, there was a tendoncy for the com¬ 
munity actors in the random sample to think that there should be a federal 
program to assist in providing public shelter space in new public buildings, 

The most fc"ored fallout shelter program among the community infiuentials 
was the construction of indivi dual family shelters . Among the community actors 
in the random sample, the most favored fallout shelter program was on which 
would lice nse, mark , mvd stock buildings for public shelter use. 


The community influentials and the community actors in the random sample 
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had similar attitudes on three of the sev~n factors which measured perceptions 
of fallout shelters. Both influential and random sample respondents perceived 
chat public fallout shelters are similar to insurance. Although there was a 
slight tendency for more c&ssunity influentials than random sjsplo respondents 
to perceive that we should not abandon a fallout shelter program, statistically 
both groups had a similar attitude about this variable. In general, both 
groups agreed that everyone should pay taxes on public fallout shaltert. 

Adequacy of civil defense program The community influential! 
tended to perceive the present national civil defence program and the county 
civil defense program as inadequate. There is not a statistically significant 
difference between the attitudes of influsntials and the coomunityCCtOr# in 

• V J J 

the randoa tempi* about the adequacy of the civil defense program at national 
and county levels* There was a tendency, however, for a highor percentage of 
the random sample respondents to perceive the civil defense programs at 
national and county levels to be more adequate, 

* - I . ' ' 

Some general civil defense attitudes The community influential! 
appeared to perceive in general that (1) civil dafanaa activities are not >t 
waste of money and human energy. (2) civil dofer.se i;; t ira uni Wd Slavs* has 
not bean too neglected, (3) civil defence should rnt be handled by the mili¬ 
tary, and (4) they (community influsntials) have a community responsibility 
in the area of civil defense. 

There is not a statistically significant difference between the community 
influentials and the random sample respondents concerning the above four 
attitudes. In general,, the attitudes of both the community influentials and 
the random sample respondents were similar. 

Knowledge There was a tendency for the community influentials to lack 
knowledge of (1) a. continuous civil defense) program in Prairie City or Midwest 
County and (2) what civil defense people were doing or were planning to da in 
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Midwest (.aunty, A high percentage of community influential-, did not have 
Knowledge of buildings which wore going to be marked and stocked. (Buildings 
h^d been surveyed before the community influentials were interviewed. Three 

buildings were narked after the community influential* were interviewed, but 
before the random sample of community actors was interviewed. No buildings 
had been stocked at the tine of the interviews.) Approximately 70 percent 
of the coanunity influential! did not know if Midwest County had a civil de¬ 
fense director. Six of the 25 comaunity influential* provided the correct 
nauae of the county civil defense director. Sixty percent of the connunity 
influential* correctly answered five or more items in a list of nine civil 
defense technical knowledge questions. 

In general, there is not a statistically significant difference between 
the cowsunity influential! and the random sample respondents' knowledge about 
civil defense. Por only two factors which measured knowledge about civil 
defense was there s statistically significant differance between influantials 
and the community actors in the random sample. These two variables were (1) 
knowledge of s continuous local civil defense program end (2) knowledge that 
failout ri'uia just uiui hw.uL umy CuV«i* thousands ox square miles, me community 
actors in the random sample tended to have knowledge of a continuous civil 
defense program while community influentir.s tended tc lack knowledge of a 
continuous civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest County. Both 
the community influential* and the community actors in the random sample 
generally (.greed (hut fallout from lust one bomb may cover thousands of 
square miles; however, . higher percentage of community actors in the random 
sample agreed with this statement. 


Sources of civil clofonse information The three sources named most 


frequently from which community 


influentisls obtained information about 


civil 


I 


! 
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defense were (l) daily or weekly newspaper, ( 2 ) booklet.*! end pamphlets put out 
by the Office of Civil Defense, and (31 moot lags i nduct ed by civil defense 
personnel, 

Tliere were soma differences between community iiifluentials and the rand on 
sample respondents when sources of information were compared. The thrne 
sources of netted most freq uently from which the random sample respondents ob¬ 
tain information about civil defense were (1) television news and special 
programs, (2) daily or weekly newspapers, end (3) radio news and special pro¬ 
grams. The three most usefu l sources for the random sample respondents were 
(1) television news and special prograas, (2) daily or weekly newspapers, end 
(3) booklets and pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense. 

Actiona in civil defense In general, tha community influential* had 
not taken many actions in the area of civil dafanse. Approximately throe- 
fourths of the commwity influentials had not (1) worked or helped In the 
area of civil defense, (2) discussed civil defense plans at the place where 
they work, and (3) received any civil dsfanae training. Approximately 40 
percent of both the community influential* and the random sample respondents 
had designated some specific eras or place to be used if an emergency should 
occur. 


The above data provide insights Bbout social e-twer in local communities, 
as well as « profile of community influentials' civil defense attitudes, 
knowledge, sources of information and actions. Those data may bo usfld by 
OCP in planning and implementing future civil defense programs and in train¬ 
ing civil 'ofense personnel. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 
p*ckground 

The rapid scientific and technological advances in modern warfare have 
presented mankind with many complex problems. The capability for waging 
nuclear war has aided man in developing the potential to destroy civilization. 
Ab a result of scientific and technological advances, the policy makers of 
the United States are posed with the problem of determining to what extent 
the resources of the country should be devoted to the task of developing 
a civilian capability to withstand a possible nuclefr attack. 

In modam society men's ways of living are complex. With increasing 
division of labor and specialization, men increasingly depend upon other 
men to provide the needs for living. People living in tha large metropolitan 
areas depend upon food and fiber which has been produced and processad in 
rural and small town communities, Other raw resources for the metropolitan 
industrial complex often need to be transported hundreds or thousands of 
miles. The nation relies upon a n.ass transportation system (trucks, rail¬ 
roads, airplanes, ships) which transport people, food, fiber, and other 
resources. The same transportation system which brings resources to the 
city also transports the finished goods and services to other sections of 
the United States and the world. Moth urban and rural residents are dependen. 
upon the economic, political, communications, educational, religious, and 
other systems of the total society. 

Metropolitan and rural communities are integrated into the United Si "tes 
os a total social system. Poth types of coromunit ies* are dependent upon each 
other, As parts of the national social system, the people of both sy-iems 
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hnve many common goals and aspirations. The United States, as an entity, 
is a c tl*»x social system. 

It seems essential that those individuals who have the responsibilities 
for keeping this complex system operative under all conditions have the 
best* available insights into the human relations patterns which are vital 
to this end. Within the civil defense organization there sre three major 

' » , . . . . : I ' ' 

operating levels with this responsibility: the federal government, the 
several states, and their political subdivisions. Within the political 
subdivisions are the complex communities which include cities, small towns, 
and rural canunltiet. Through the local civil defense units of these 
coapla* communities, the civil defense organization is linked to the people, 
If the policy makers and the civil defense organization are to achieve their 

- - . ■ i 

objectives, it is vital to have knowledge and understanding of the linkage 
between the local civil defense unit and the local community. One major 
element of this linkage between the civil defense organization nnd the local 
community is social power; the capability to control the behavior of others, 
Within the community certain parsons are perceived as having the capability 
to control the behavior of others in such a manner as to affect the decision" 
waning processes of the community. In this research report these poraons 
will bo referred to as community influentials . 

Specifically, this report is concerned with the distribution of social 
power in locrJ communities and its possible effects upon the implementation 
of a civil defense program. An additional objective is to determine the 
knowledge and sentiments of community influent la Is toward the civil defense 
program, There are many Important questions to be answered. 
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Responsibility for Civil Defense 

If the United States were to be attacked with nuclear warheads, to 
what extent would the American people be able to cope with the disruption 
of their complex social system? To what extent would a single community be 
prepared to protect its citizens and care for the injured? Would local 
communities be able to cope with the social and psychological problems 
which would result from a nuclear attack? What roles wou-d local people 
play in helping to protect lives and care for the injured? 

How would the community begin to rebuild and operate its economic, 
political, transportation, communications, educational, religious, and other 
systems? Wbuld a plan be developed in a "building system" which- would 
delineate roles to be played by various community members in an "operational 
system"? ’Only,a few of the questions for which answers. are 4 needed are pre¬ 
sented to emphasize the numerous problems a single community would face 
in a nuclear attack. 

The responsibility for civil defense is a joint responsibility vested 
in the federal, state, and local levels of government. At the local level 
of government, the social environment for the local Civil defense unit is 
„ne set of all social objects outside the local civil defense organization. 
The environmental social objects include both individuals and groups in 
the community, The social objects are the people wblch the civil defense 
organization is responsible for protecting in case of nuclear war and pro¬ 
viding guidance for rebuilding society if that should ever be necessary. 

Diagram I presents the relationship of the civil defense organization 
t: the local social environment. The civil defense bureaucracy consists 
<>' linkages among the various levels of the civil defense organization, i.c ; , 

: ;-:d is linked to th« -egional, the regional to the siaU;, ,-nd to 
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forth. The local social environment consists of" social objects which include 
individuals and groups. For example, they include tlie mayor, the businessmen, 
school superintendents, hospital superintendents, community influentIal s, 
foimnl voluntary organizations; and many others. The arrows indicate th* 
linkages of the local civil defense director to both the civil defense 
bureaucracy and the individuals and groups which comprise the social envir¬ 
onment. 

The responsibility for protecting the social objects (individuals and 
groups) in case of war is a joint responsibility vested in the federal, state, 
and local levals of govamnant. This rasaarch report will focus on the re¬ 
lationship of tha local civil dsftnse unit to its social environawnt, Speci¬ 
fically, it is concerned with tha relationship of the local civil defense 
unit to the community influentials as social objects. If the general objec¬ 
tives of the civil defense organization are to be fulfilled in the "building 
system," it is vital to have a knowledge and understanding of community in- 
fluentlals and the social power which they perceived to have. 

Although this research report is primarily concerned with the relation¬ 
ship of the local civil defense unit to its social environment, it has 
relevance to policy planners at other levels (national, regional, and state), 
This report can assist policy planners in developing training programs For 
civil dofense personnel at all levels. 

The locel civil Defense Responsibility 

If local civil defense organizations me to carry out the previously 
stated general civil defense objectives, planning, organizational development, 
training, and ore r.11 i on.i! activities in local communities wilt have to be 
itt'iied out. i he ioc.ii civii defense official, mo sc prr-bahi v 


the local 
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civil defense director, would be a central soun » oi information on civii 

defense for the social environment and its public officials. 

For example, the local civil defense director is responsible for 

accomplishing the following tanks in inmlamentir^ uke National Fallout 

- Shelter Survey, Marking, ana Stocking Program: 

. . , to be the central source- of information far th» local 
subdivision and keep the appropriate public officials fully 
informed. 

^ ... to aaeiat the architect and engineer contractor In 

| asking the necessary contacts with local officials and 

building owners for permission to gain entry to specific 
buildings for survey purposes. 

... to locate and nake arrangements for a warehouse or 
receiving point for the shelter supplies to be provided 
by the federal government, 

... to determine, with the building's owner, the location 
within the building for etorage spaces for the provision!. 

... to arrange for and aanage the receipt of and accounting 
for the provisions upon arrival at the warehouse. 

, , to arrange for and manage the transportation and 
placement of the provisions in the shelter building. 

, , , to conduct periodic inspections and supervision of 
the provisions in their storage locations (24),i 

The U>ni! 'ivi! defsnss directs* would have additional responsibilities 
if the Shelter Development Program were to be implemented, He would heve 
to review project applications and make available technical Information 
and guidance to building owners, architects, and engineers developing 
shelter spaces. 

There are other responsibilities it addition to the specific responsi¬ 
bilities attached to the Initiation of the above plans. Tho local civil 


*Fnr all i a i'eronens slat.*'! in parentheses, see the end of this report, 
who re they <m- listed in lenei i ca! ni.ie.r. 
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defense director would assist ir. monitoring ccmniBrciai shelter and shelter 
supply dealers to protect the public from fraudulent operation*; revis* 
operational survival pla,..* to reflect the change in basic tactics for 
evacuction to shelter, including the development of plans for sovsssnt 
of the population to shelter, shelter Management plan*, revise ce&tfunica* 
tions plan* to permit the local government to issue guidance Sad instruc¬ 
tions to their citizens in ahalter: undertake a greatly stepped up public 
information and education program to permit the people to make effective 
use of the sheltera; and guide the training of a large number of people 
as shelter managers, and shelter staff personnel such as communicators, 
radiological monitor*, food and atsr distribution personnel, and 
sanitations specialists. 

Inherent for implementing the responsibilities of the civil defense 
director is the need to involve poopie in the social environment, If the 
civil defense organization ir to develop on effective readiness to operate# 
the local civil defense unit, must involve the comounity citizen* in the 
civil defense program. Through adequate training and other preparation, 
the local civil dofense unit can develop an effective program to fulfill 
the specific objectives of the local civil defense organization. The 
national, regional, and state levels of the civil defense organization 
can assist the local civil dofense director in gaining a knowledge and 
understanding of the relationship between the local civil defense unit 
and ics social environment. This report is concerned with the relationship 
of the IocrI civil defense unit to one of the social objects jn the social 
environment: community influentials, 
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Community Influential* 


Every community of the United States is constantly undergoing social 
change, Th« rapid advances in scientific and technological knowledge have 
provided cssEunitiSis With a or* efficient ana effective Mans for initiating 
«ocial change. In determining the direction which social change will take 
the community is faced with decision-making which involves the adoption or 
rejection of new programs. The cosnunity in aodem society cepes with 
problems such as .school reorganisation, business and industrial development, 
civil defense programs; iiua clearance, recreational development, and area 


development. 

Among social scientists there is concensus that the capability to 
determine the direction of social change in the community is net randomly 
distributed among members of the community. Mill# a majority of the members 
of a commurUy may become actively involved in bringing about social change, 


a limited number of persons may participate in the crucial decision-making 
processes which determine the course of community action. These persons have 
been called community influential! ■ The capability which community influen¬ 
tial# have to control the behavior of other? he* been referred to iisssaa. 
power. 

KaMMse 

Community influential! may play important roles in determining the 
course of community action. While the final approval for community action 


may hf<ve to be given by all the people involved in the action program, the 
initial approval or sanction for action is ofte given by community influen¬ 
tial, failure to seek approval of the community influentials may result in 
their- utilizing the resources n.t their command to block the program which 
by-passed them. 
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Within the community there are two structures which may play important 
roles Inlegitimizing community action. The formal structure of the community 
includes, the elected officials. This structure may include county government 
officials, school board members, city council members, service club officers, 
and many others. The informal structure includes men of influence who may 
not be a part of the formal structure. This structure includes persons who 
often control or have access to limited community resources. It may include 
key persons in industry, business, finance, transportation, and communications. 

Vi Community influentials from both the formal and the informal;'structures ; 
may form patterns of relationships among themselves which enables the* indi-- 
viduals to act in concert to affect the decision-making of the community. 

These community influentials are often referred to as the power,structure. 

In some cases the same power structure may legitimize or give sanction 
to most community action programs. More often in communities, the power a 
structure may vary depending upon the action program to be; initiated. The 
power structure which gives sanction to industrial activities may differ 
from the power structure which gives sanction to recreational activities. 

In addition to giving approval or legitimizing programs, cimmunity 

influentials may o? . .y not participate in action phases of programs. Tney 

may not provide important resources of subject matter competence, time, 
energy, or influence to implement the program. On the other hand, commvnity 
influentials may possess and provide resources to action programs such as 
ability to organize people, knowledge of the things that need to be done in 
the community, rospect. and prestige, human relation skills, contacts with 
people outside the community, and financial support. 

Community influentials play important roles in determining the course 
>; . mm y-'.ity action, each community influential may play different roles 
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depending upon the program area and the resources wnici. he can contribute to 
social action programs. If a change agent, such as the local civil defense 
director, is to successfully implement community action, he needs knowledge 
and understanding of community influentials and the ways they affect community 

decisions. 

Relationship of Local Civil Defense Program to Community Influentials 

Given the objectives of the civil defense program and the need for 

citizen participation in the civil defense program, the local civil defense 

director is responsible for linking the civil defense organization to the 

local community. The Federal Civil Defense Guide, "Civil Defense Directors' 

Guide:to Citizen Participation," states: 

The first step by which you (the civil defense director) should 
attempt to involve your fallow citizens in your community civil 
defense plan is to identify and involve this leadership element 
(6, p, 5), 

Community influentials have the capability to control the 
behavior of others. With favorable attitudes‘toward civil defense, they 
may have the capability to legitimize community actions which can aid in 
developing a civil defense program. They may also participate in various 
action phases of the civil defense program if they have favorable attitudes 
toward the objectives of civil defense. For example, a newspaper editor 
with a favorable attitude toward civil defense and who is perceived by the 
community as an influential may play a role which can influence the attitudes 
and behavior of people in the community. He can be of assistance to the civ ? 1 
defense director in informing the public and providing data about civil de¬ 
fease upon which attitudes are formed, 

.i.’ •, oios may be played by community influentials. They may eer y r, 
uiicing a functioning civil defense system. They may L-sin 
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civil defense system in many ways: by giving verbal support to the program; 
by supporting the program of licensing any buildings they have which are 
usable for shelters; by aiding in the development of community-wide shelter 
plans which might include encouraging the inclusion of shelters in any new 
public or non-profit construction; by taking shelter management training; and 
many other activities. 

Community influentials may also play a key role in an operating civil 
defense system. These influentials control or have access to the economic, 
financial, educational, professional, government, industrial, communications, 
transportation and other systems of the community. Community influentials 
may own large industries, businesses, communications networks, and trans¬ 
portation systems. They often have as bases of £heir community influence 
knowledge of the things that need to be done in the community, ability to 
organize people, contacts with lots of people, human relations skills, 
respect and prestige and other social attributes. With their knowledge 
and understanding of the community and their bases of influence, community 
influentials may play various roles in an "operating system." They may aid 
in implementing plans to protect lives, provide medical care for casualties, 
and plan and implement the rebuilding of the community. 

The extent to which community influentials are integrated into the 
"operating system" may depend upon the extent to which the local civil 
defense director links the community influentials to the "building system" 
of civil defense. If the roles which community influentials may play in the 
"building system" have been delineated, the local civil defense unit may be 
able to delineate more effectively the roles which they may play in an 
operating system." For example, a community influential who receives train- 
as a shelter manager in the "building system" may fulfill role ritr,: 

: ■ ! rw-gemo' c in the "operating system." 
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As the local civil defense director looks at the social environment of 
his community, many questions about community influentials and social power 
could be asked. Does social power exist in my community? Do community actors 
perceive some community actors to have more social power to affect the community 
decision-making process than others? Can the change agent or local civil de¬ 
fense director expect community actors to name persons whom they perceive to 
have social power in response to questions about the existence of social power? 

Is social power exercised by the community actors who are perceived to 
have more social power than other community actors? Does their exercise of 
social power affect the decision making and implementation phases of community 
progtams? Can the change agent or local civil defense director expect community 
actors to name instances in which the persons they perceive to nave social 
power actually do exercise power? 

What are the personal and social characteristics of the pe sons who will 
probably have more social power than other community actors? Ar* the personal 
and Social characteristics of community influentials different from those of 
a reAdom sample of the community actors? Are community influentials likely 
to differ in education, income, age, home ownership, occupation, political 
views, and length of residence when compared to a random sample of the community? 

Do community influentials have patterns of interaction? Are there clique 
groups among the community influentials? Do cliques interact through partici¬ 
pation in informal groups, such as coffee groups? Are there patterns among 
the community influentials in home visitations? Do community influentials 
have patterns of agreement or disagreement in community affairs? 

Are community influentials perceived to have a similar amount of power 
regardless of the community issue area? Or do the community influentials 
i n v-avo the most social power in one issue area differ from the 
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community influentials perceived to have the most social power in other issue 
areas? Are community influentials concerned with all issues or only with the 
major issues of the community? 

Are the persons who are perceived to have the most power in community 
affairs persons having authority? Or are persons of influence perceived to 
have the most social power in community affairs? 

Do community influentials perceive certain sources as giving a community 
actor social power to affect the decision-making process? What are the 
relevant sources of power in the community? Do community influentials who 
are perceived to have the most social power differ in sources of power? Are 
community influentials likely to have sources of power which may be relevant 
to initiating and implementing now programsr 

What are the expected role performances to bs fulfilled before accumulating 
a great amount of power within the cosarruAity? In what crgcnizations are future 
community influentials likely to be fulfilling roles? What roles have the 
present community influentials played in the past? Are the younger community 
influentials fulfilling roles similar to those fulfilled by older community 
influentials at an earlier time period? 

Additional questions could be asked about community influentials and 
the linkage between them and the local civil defense organization. Data 
obtained from the answers to the above questions may aid policy makers at 
national, regional, and state levels as well as local civil defense directors. 

If an analytical framework can be developed to study community influentials, 
federal and state civil defense officials will have a tool to aid in training 
local civil defense directors. The utility of analyzing the community’s 
decision-making process may aid the civil defense director in implementing 
; :r*'-vt'j.cient and effective civil defense program. 
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Objectives of This Report 


The gener. objectives of this report are to: 

1. Define concepts which are relevant to understanding tne community 
decision-making process, 

2. Present an analytical model or framework which a local civil 
defense director could use in analyzing social power. 

3. Operationalize the framework in one community. 

4. Determine the civil defense knowledge, sentiments, sources of 
information, and actions of community influentials in the 
community under study. 

Specifically, this study in operationalizing the analytical framework of 
soc ial power will attempt to: 

X, Delineate the persons perceived to be community influentials 
and affect the decision-making processes of the community 
(chapters 4, 5, and 6). 

2. Determine the personal and social characteristics of the community 

influentials (chapter 7). *. 

3. Determine the extent to which there is a strr^ciurs in the inter¬ 
personal relations among community influentials (chapter 8). 

4. Determine the extent to which the community influentials are 
perceived to have social power in different issue areas (chapter 

9). ' " ' . ' 

5. Ascertain whether the social power which community influentials 
are perceived to have is based on authority, influence, or a 
combination of both (chapter 10). 

6. Analyze the bases of power of community influentials (chapter 11). 

7. Determine the past role performances of community influentials 
(chapter 12), 

The following chapter will present the scientific procedures which were 
used in analyzing r.he distribution of social power and its possible effects 
upon the implementation of civil uefense programs. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO SOCIAL POWER 

Introduction 


A major objective of the scientific method for the social sciences is to 
establish generalizations about human behavior. In science, the aim is to 
support the generalizations with empirical data which have been collected in 
an impersonal and objective manner. The techniques by which the scientist 
arrives at generalizations must be open to replication and review by other 
researchers. The ultimate aim of a science is to understand and predict 
possible future outcomes. In the social sciences the primary concern is to 
understand and predict human behavior. The research methodology of the 
sciences provides the researcher with objective empirical observations about 
selected phenomena within his sphere of concern which, in turn, become; the bases 
upon which predictions can be made. The focus of this study is social power 
in one community. 

In order to better communicate the subject matter of this report to the 
reader, four concepts will be presented here. A more inclusive definition of 


each concept will appear later in Chapter 5, Social power is the capability 
to control the behavior of others. The two major components of social power 
are authority and influence, Authority is that capability to control the 
behavior of others as determined by the members of the social system. In¬ 
fluence is that capability to control the behavior of others which is not 
built into the authority component of the status-role, Community influent ial.*? 
uv i the actors of the social system who are perceived to have social power 
av;: affect the community decision-making proc'scs. In this report cosmsurti^y 
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The purpose of the research presented in this report has been to study 
the distribution of social power and its possible effects upon the imple¬ 
mentation of a civil defense program. An additional objective is to deter¬ 
mine the knowledge and sentiments of community influentials toward the cir'il 
defense program. This chapter will outline the systematic process or 
scientific approach which has been used to achieve the objectives of the 
report. The outline will serve as a setting for the remainder of the report. 

Scientific Procedure 

In initiating and implementing any action programs such as the civil 
defense program, certain human conditions must be taken into consideration 
if the program is to be successful, Any program which is to be implemented 
at the local community level must ceye with the social structure of the 
comr-nity. One aspect of initiating and implementing civil defense programs 
in the local community involves community influentials . The problem in¬ 
volving the civil defense organization and community influentials may be 
stated in two general questions: (1) What is the relationship of community 
influentials to various issue areas of the community? (2) How might community 
influentials play a role in helping the local civil defense organization 
fulfill its responsibilities? Specific questions about the relationship 
between the local civil defense organization and community influentials were 
presented in Chapter 1. 

A theoretical approach for the analysis of rocial z ax provides a 
systematic framework. Through reviewing theory and research, the social 
scientist can delineate the ways that other social scientists have defined 
end conceptualized community social power. This process is a tool through 

-.ho ---dentist can delineate and define relevant concepts, it enables 
■ t v s b.v • I op i model. 
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A model is defined as a logically related system of ideas or concepts. 

The model as used in this report defines concepts. In addition, it states 
the expected logical relationship among the concepts. 

At the theoretical level two models will be delineated and defined for 
the purposes of understanding social power in the community. In the study of 
social power, the social scientist abstracts the phenomenon of social power 
from its relationship with other social and cultural phenomena. Therefore, 
it would seem logical to place social power in a larger theoretical fraro? of 
reference; the social s ystem model (model 1) which includes social power as 
one of its elements. 

The social power model (model 2) will define social power and its major 
components, authority and influence. Additional related concepts which appear 
relevant to the understanding of social power will be defined. The ex¬ 
pected logical relationships among the concepts are staged us general hypothe¬ 
ses. In this study both models were defined prior to initiating the, field 
procedures. The social system model will be presented in its entirety in 
Chapter 3. The social power model will be presented in two stages. The 
concepts of the social power model are defined in Chapter 3. Prior to de¬ 
fining the concepts of the social power model a brief review of some previous 
conceptions of social power will be presented. The prior knowledge and re¬ 
search from wnich the expected logical relationships among concepts in the 
social power model were derived are presented in Chapters 5 through 12. 

The soc ^ al system model and the social power modal can serve as analytical 
tools for the local civil defense organization to understand its relationship 
tc one component of its social environment. The social system mode l provides 
a framework through which the local civil defense organisation may understand 
: -olationships between commun ity influentials who have social po-rer and 
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other elements of the community. The social power model can serve as a tool 
for the local civil defense organization to seek answers to the questions 
presented in Chapter 1. The models present a framework which change agents 
can use as tools to aid in initiating and implementing new programs. 

After developing the social power model, which delineated and defined 
concepts and stated the expected relationships among concepts, procedures 
for putting the social power model to an empirical test were developed. This 
involved developing field procedures to gather data which would test the 
general hypotheses or expected relationships among concepts. It consisted 
of (1) selecting a community for field study, (2) developing methodological 
procedures for the selection of community in fluent! air., (3) developing field 
schedules which systematically gathered data for testing the general hypotheses, 

* ■ i 

and (4) interviewing community influentials. This stage cf the research pro¬ 
ject is presented in Chapter 4, 

If the social scientist is to empirically test a model, a linkage must 
be made between the theoretical model and empirical data. The linkage between 
the theoretical level and the empirical level will be referred to as operational 
measures. 

In Chapters 5 through 12 the following procedure has been followed for 
presenting and empirically testing each general hypothesis of the social power 
model : (1) questions are presented relating the relevance of each general 

hypothesis to change agents, such as the local civil defense director; (2) a 
review of previous theory and research which led Co the derivation of each 
general hypothesis is made; (3) the general hypothesis is stated; (4) the 
operational measures used to empirically test the general hypotheses are 
presented; (5) the empirical hypotheses are stated; (6) the empirical hypotheses 


is accepted or rejected on the 


basis 


(7) the general hypothesis 
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the empirical data; and (8) implications for civil defense change agents are 
stated based on the study findings. This procedure will be followed for each 
of the eight general hypotheses. 

Community influentials were also asked questions about their civil defense 
knowledge, sentiments, sources of information, and actions. In Chapter 13 an 
analysis will be presented of community influentials' civil defense knowledge, 
sentiments, sources of information and actions. Chapter 14 is a summary of 
the report. 
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CHAPTER 3 

FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS 

Introduction 


The objectives of this chapter are: (1) to delineate and define a social 
system model ; (2) to review a number of previous conceptions of social power ; 
and (3) -to delineate and define the concepts of a social power model . 

The major objective of this research study is to study one aspect of the 
empirical world and its relationship to civil defense, namely, the phenomenon 
of socia l power in a community, Therefore, it would seem logical to place 
this phenomenon in a larger theoretical frame of reference. 

If the change agent or social scientist were to study the community, one 
possible framework would be the theory of social systems, Loomis 5 (12j except 
of the social system includes the element of social power. His theory of the 
social system will be presented in abbreviated form. 

A Social System Model 

The social system as defined by Loomis (12) is composed of the patterned 
interaction of members. It consists of the interaction of a plurality of 
indiv' J ual actors. The relations of the individual actors to each other are 
mutually oriented through the definition of structured and shared symbols and 
expectations. 

Within society there are many levels of social systems. The interaction 
of two people, the family, the church, the city, the nation, and the United 
Nations are a few examples of social systems representing different levels. 

■i' of these social systems individual actors interact mere with. 





than with non-members when operating to attain their objectives. Although 
there are different levels of social systems, each social system has certain 

elements of*attributes which are common to all social systems, 

Social system elements 

These elements include (1) belief (knowledge); (2) sentiment; (3) end, 
goals, or objective; (4) norm; (5) status-role (position); (6) rank; (7) sane 
tion; (8) facility; and £9) power . The structure and value orientation of a 
social system at a given time can be described and analyzed in terms of these 
elements. 

In the empirical world these elements do not remain in a static form. 

The dynamic processes of the social system mesh, stabilize, and alter the 
delations through time. The 9l*m«nts, then, serve as tools for understanding 
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the dynamic aspects of social systems. . 

This research report is concerned with one type of social system, the 
local community. Throughout this report the term social system will be used 
as synonymous with community . The.social system, in’which the local civil 
defense director must implement the civil defense program, consists of indi¬ 
vidual actors, families, i nesses, industries, churchos, service organiza¬ 
tions, schools, athletic clubs, and many others. These sub-systems are 
integrated into the local community social system. 

Belief ( knowledge) —Beliefs are the commonly held or accepted opinions 
of the individual actors of the social system. The beliefs of the individual 
actors are formulations of what they think to be true ebout the relationships 
which exist between phenomenon within the universe. 

In the community the individual actors have beliefs about the relation¬ 
ships within the social system and between it and other systems. The relation 
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ship which individual actors and community influentials have toward civil 
-defense may depend upon their beliefs about nuclear wax and national defense* 

A knowledge of the beliefs of community influentials and individual actors 
can <id the local civil defense director in developing a program which .ay be 
consistent with or change the beliefs of people about civil defense. 

Sentiment'*-Sentiments are the normative feelings which are expressive 
and represent what the individual actors feel about phenomena in the world. 
Sentiments or feelings are closely related to beliefs. Beliefs are viowed 

,i t.f. . t . •, •; _ 

las "what we know" about the world and sentiments are expressive and represent 
"WKat we feel" about the world. Attitudes or tendencies to act in relation 
to stimuli are derived in part from the beliefs and sentiments of individuals. 
The individual actors of a social system may have knowledge of the damage 

~. f.-.j ■ . ! .v ■ •- 

a nuclear bomb can do, but they would have expressive feelings about the pos¬ 
sibility of a nuclear bomb being dropped upon their commur.ity. The sentiments 
which community influential and members have may affect the relationship 
which they have with the civil defense organization. If the civil defense 
director has a knowledge of the feelings of community influentials toward 
the civil defense program, he would have data from which he could develop 
a program which may capitalize or if necessary change the sentiments of 
community influentials and members. 

End , goal , ££ objective--Ends, goals, or objectives are the changes 
which the actors of the social system strive to accomplish through appropriate 
interaction. Tne community has certain goals which its members strive to 
achieve. The community may have such goals as industrial development, an 
irrT>roved educational system, modem fire protection, a new recreational area, 
improved housing for slum districts, and other ends. Often the community’s 
. arc not explicitly defined and delineated. 
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la striving to achieve goals members of the community organize new 
formal organisations, participate in existing formal organizations, and dis¬ 
cuss goals in informal groups. Community influential, who'often control 
many resources, may decide what goals the community should strive to obtain, 
The members of the social system and the community influentials value the 
achievement of certain goals greater than other goals. 

It is most useful for a change agent such as the local civil defense 
director to understand the community's goals or ends, An awareness of the 
relative priority of civil defense among the numerous community goals may 
point out the need to inform the community influentials on the importance 
and need for a strong civil defense organisation. 

An awareness c± «, community goal, for example, the building of new in¬ 
dustry, may assist the local civil defense director in pointing out the need 
to consider fallout shelters in tne new building? ti? he constructed. A know¬ 
ledge of community goals which are in the formative stage may assist the 
local civil defense director in coordinating the civil defense objectives 
with community goals, 

Norm— Norms are the standards which influence the range of goal choices 
and govern the selection and application of means in the attainment of ends 
or goals. Norms are tha levels of accepted actions within a social system. 
They determine the degree to which the stated ideals (goals and ways of at¬ 
taining same) will be achieved in the ongoing interaction process. It may 
be said that norms are the "rules of the game." Throughout this research 
report norms will refer to both formal and informal rules. In t’ns community 
there are criteria for judging the character and conduct of both individual 
and group actions which are not written rules, regulations, and 3 nvs . 
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In initiating a new social action program by a change agent, such as a 
local civil defense director, one community norm may be to legitimize the 
program with the community influentials prior to initiating any action. 
Although community influentials may not legitimize all programs, failure 
to conform to the norm of legitimizing relevant programs with key community 
influentials may result in the blocking of the program, 

Status-i:ole (position) —A status-role is a position and a set of expec¬ 
tations fir an individual actor in a social system. These two terms (status 
and role) combine structure and function. 

A status is a position in a social system. For example; the position 

' , 'V , ''' ' * ’ ' . » A .,V 

of mayor is $ne of the status-rolas of city government. Status describes 

i ’ • -• ’ 

the. pOsitiiin of mayor in relation to ocher positions in the city gpvemmeint. 

v s As the vesvilt occupying a status, the individual is expected to ^ct 
in certain Specified ways and c-rry out cerccvin ftmc-tions in the maintenance 
of the social system of Which hs is a part. Roles are a function of status. 

The individual, actor who occupies the status of mayor is expected tp 
preside over city council meetings, greet dignitaries who visit the community, 
appoint certain public officials, give direction and orders to subordinates, 
and do all of the other things which those with superordinate authority re¬ 
quest, Roles remain similar: regardless of the individual occupying the 
status-role, 
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status-roles in formal 


observable than those in less formal structures. 


structures are more easily 
The status-roles of the city 


government are relatively well defined. On the other hand the status-roles of 
community influentials are often difficult to determine. Community influentials 
ruy participate in formal structures, informal structures, or a combination 


noth. 
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The statuses which community influentials are given and the roles which 
they are expected to pla, are relevant to the implementation of civil defense 
programs. The question may be asked, "What roles are community influentials 
expected to play toward civil defense?" Answers to this question may be 
obtained by analyzing the past and present roles which community influentials 
have played in community affairs. 

Rank- -Rank is the standing of the specific actors and sub-systems of 
the community. The rank given the individual occupying the, office of mayor 
may be determined in part by the status the community gives the office c£ x&yc. 
£rid the extent to which the mayor has performed the roles which the community 
expects him to play. In addition to ranking the mayor* the community may 
consider other status-roles which the individual is occupying. They may 
include father, chinch affiliation, formal organization membership, and 
participation in informal groups. 

Community influentials may occupy several status-roles. The power which 
community influentials are perceived to possess is a function of the 
and number of status-roles which they possess in the various;social systems 
of the community. If the local civil defense director is to evaluate the 
relative ranking of community influentials, he must know the status-roles 
which community influentials have occupied in the past and present. The per¬ 
formance of community influentials in occupying these status-roles may provide 
information for determining the roles which community influential*; may play in 
relation to civil defense, 

Sanction- -Sanctions are the rewards and penalties which the social 
system utilizes to induce conformity in the adherence to its norms. Sanctions 

.y bo cither positive or negative, 
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If the local civi' defense director legitimizes certain phases of the 
civil defense program with the power structure, community influentials may 
participate and become involved in civil defrnse programs, Positive sanctions 
may be given by community influentials who legitimize community action. 

The failure to legitimize community action with the relevant power 
structure may result in negative sanctions. Community influentials may be in 
a position to block community action by withholding needed resources, verbally 
attacking the program, or organizing in a manner to block the community action. 

Facility—Facilities are the means used by the social system to attain 
its goals. Within the community there may be general consensus on the goals, 
but members may differ rn the facilities or alternative means which are 


ac -ptjjb’e to iacKleve the goals. 
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For example, thf coassonity may have as a goal the development of a community 
park, some members may wart the city government to purchase and 

. -vn •» ■f:Sy , ‘,y 

park by allocating tax revenues to the project. Other members may want to 
purchase the park through a community fund raising drive. The community members 
differ as to the means to be used to attain the gbal of a community park. 

In attaining civil defense goals, the civil defense director needs to 
consider the means which are available for achieving goals. Community inflv«n- 
tiais may have a knowledge and understanding of the community's resources, In 
addition, community influentials may have access tc or control facilities 


essential to the SUCCeSs of Civil u6ieu56 programs. 

Po wer- Power is the capability to control the behavior of others. Power 
is divided into two components which include non-authoritative and authoritative 




Throughout this research report these tv/o components will be referred 
and authority. Influence is that capability to control the 




status-role. Authority is the capability to control <Jus behavior of others 
as determined by the members of th^ so-'in! system, 

Within the community, the power which individuals havi in determining 

the course or community action is not randomly ’’stributed. tome conwunit/ 
actors, for example, the banker, ihe president of the Chtwher of Commerce, 
and an influential businessman may have relatively Urge amounts of social 
power. Otner community members, such as the laborer, the housewife, and 
the office clerk, nay have relatively little social power as individuals. 

In initiating and implementing civil defense prograns, th? local civil 
dsfanse director needs to involve the community members. Certain community 
members may be perceived to influence the decision-making process of the 
community, these individuals may play a vital role in the adoption of civil 
defense by the community. For example, comnmity Influential* who have 
favorable attitudes toward civil deftnae may influence the community members 
to participate in civil deftnae program* to provide protection for th* com¬ 
munity members in case of war. 

Social svat.fini nrnr.as seg 

Th* social system model views the elements of tha community in a static 
form, this static model has utility in analyzing social systems. 

In reality the elements of the social system do not remain static for 

any length o' time. Within each community there arc processes whir' me*h, 
.stabilize, and altar tho rolat ion chips between the elements through time. 

As , Wined by Loomis (1C) <>ac!t process is characterized by (1) a consistent 
quality of regular and uniform sequences and (2) is distinguishable by virtue 
•»' > f- • 1 • iite«r . These master processes which integrate or involve several 
■••r -1! of tho elements arc communication, boundary maintenance, S/Stemlc 
linkage, socialization, social centre}, and institutionalilation. To he I p 
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clarify the elein&r.cs of t’.u> community in n dynamic form, these raastCT processes 
will \m ciefinoJ, 

CtiwiniiaiicittJ.otis--Communications Is the process by which man transmits 
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infovtation, decisions, and directives to other members of the social system. 
C&wwmicatien is th* exchange of meaningful symbols among ths actors. 

Sonmw.Uy influential s affect the deciaion-making proeesa of the community 
through interacting with other community influential# and citizens of the 
community. It it through man's ability to communicate with meaningful symbols 
that individual actor* in the community bring attention of various problems to 
community influential!. 

Through the process of communication the civil defense director can 
change community influential#' knowi.ige, opinion, and attitudes about civil 
defense programs. Communlca .ion aa a process is basic to the civil defense 
director's progrun, 

Boundary maintenance- -Boundary maintonanc* is the process by which the 
actors within the system and others outside are made aware of the identity 
and uniqueneis of the community from other systems. The boundary may be 
explicitly defined, i.e., political boundaries. The community as a social 
and economic entity often extends beyond the political boundary. Community 
influential! in a rural town may affect policy of an area which includes the 
town and the outlying or surrounding townships. From this viewpoint, the 
boundary of the community mny bo implicitly defined. 

Civil de f ensa directors are responsible for civil defense in -plicitly 
dafliiwi' 5» .‘So.". ,‘!c should be »«■»««? that the community in which he is initiating 

civil defense is likely to overlap with other political entities which hove 
been given a responsibility for civil defense. Community influential# may 
have the capability to control others beyond the political boundaries of the 
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city or the town. l % vior to jvnplopenMng a .sotinl act ion program, a civil defense 

director needs to delineate the community ovaT which community influential* have 

social power. 

System ic linkAge--Syit.e»lc linkage is the process by which Ofi* SOCiad 
system relates itself to other social systems and intersets with these systems. 

In striving toward community goals, influential* may provide the link botween 
the community and its subsystems. For example, community Influential im¬ 
plementing an industrial development program may provide the link between the 
newly created industrial development commission and formal organizations, Com¬ 
munity influential who may be informal leaders in formal organisations may 
obtain support from the formal organization for th* industrial development 
program. 

Likewise, the local civil defanse director needs to analyze various link¬ 
ages and ways in which he cen implement a dynamic civil defense program to 
involve tha community influentisls and other sub-systems. Through linkages 
with community influentials, the local civil defense director can obtain 
access to formal organizations. This action may provide the local civil dew 
fense director with the opportunity to discuss civil defense goals and 
objectives with community members who participate in formal organisation?, 

This ray result in changing attitudes and obtaining support for civil defense 
activities. 

So oiaiization --Soclall4fttion is the procoss through which the social 
arid cultural heritage is transmitted. It is through this process that indi¬ 
vidual actors learn the sxil'.s, beliefs, ends, and norms of a society. 

Through the process of socialization younger members ,'uarn the roles 
which are expected to be played by community influentials, In the community 
there is a socialization process through which a person desiring to become a 




community influential iaust pass prior to obtaining a position tf powsr in 

conmiunity affairs. The parson desiring to obtain social power ia expected 
to fulfill certain roles which may include participating ill ferae1 Organi¬ 
zations, showing community interest, serving on community ce»eitrees im¬ 
plementing action, be successful in a career, and participate in achurch, 

A knowledce and understanding of the socialization procMfe conoid the 
civil defense director in two ways, First, if he hat knowledge »f thf pre- 
cess through which younger community actors are expected te paaa prior to 
becoming e community influential, he may be able to predict nil ef the - 
future community influentlals. Secondly, a knowledge and understending of 
the socialisation process of connunity influentlals nay assist the local 
civil defense director if he should desire to become a community influential, 
Social control- -Social control is the process by which the social system 
rewards end punishes its membere. The elements norms, powtr, and eenotlens 
are Interrelated in the process of social control in the community. 

Community influentlals play an important role in the prooess,ef social 
control within the community. These persons having proportionately more 
power ere in a position to give rewards for conformity to the conanmity'a 
norms. They are also in a position to utii.ze sanctions which can block 
community action. 

Institutionaliza tion- - Ins t it.it jnn.H?. 1 7 at Inn ia the procus» whereby human 
behavior is made predictable and partsmed; social systems are given the 
elements of structure and process of function. Communi*’V members in the 
process of socialization learn norms and sentiments, These elements ui» 
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imilar ways “ithiv ° wide range of 


situations. In this way human behavior can bo predicted. 



i 1 

Through imrlorst *n*Uns the institutionalized pattern", of ths? social 
systeu, a change agent, such as the iocal civil defense director, may in¬ 
crease the probability of initiating and Implementing social change in the 
ssasis'.ity. For wxssple, if a change agent luuierat antis the ncrm of legi¬ 
timizing action with coiaz'mity influentials, he car legitimise the program 
with the co— unity influential* vho are perceived to have social power in the 
inaua araa for which action is to be initiated. Failure to understand the 
institutionalized pattama of tha local community may result in community 
influential! blocking new programs. 

Conditions for social action 

In addition to the elements and procaasos, there are certain attributes 
of aocial systems which are never completely controlled by the system's 
embers. These are referted to ns general conditions for social action. 

They include territoriality, size, and time. Theae threa concepts will be 
defined. 

Territoriallty- «Territorlallty refers to the physical area of the social 
system. Since community actors are limited in energy and mobility, they 
u.tk/ occupy only on. physical position in the spatial area of the community 
at a given time. The spatial limitations of the community determine within 
limits the amount of space each community member or group may have, the 
frequency and intensity of interaction among community members, and the 
probabilities of systemic linkage among both formal and informal groups. 

:llze--Size refers to the number of actors in the territory capable of 
action. I'.oirtr.iuiiities vary in size. Small communities in rural arena may 
have less than l.uuu community memboiS. Lai'go commur.ities may exceed 


several million actors. 




this sect ion 


i social svit wj.Ii*) iuiS been iti?t in. eh, Hil^ of 1 be nice 

<t ot the social system is power. ltus research study n concerned 

with only one aspect ot the total community or social system, namely, the 
element of power , For this rosea iv.h study the other elements of the social 
system can be assumed constant for the purpose of constructing a theoretical 
model to guide the research. In reality, the authors recognize th&t power 
Is interrelated and in interaction with thu other elements of the social 
system, The interrelationships and interactions of the other elements of the 
social system modsl with power will be taken into account only to the extent 
that they interact intensively and become a major factor in understanding 
power. 

wmawM — 

Within the community or social system the concept of power possesses 
overtones of stigma in the minds of many community actors. Ihe idea that 
one man can influence the life of another goes "against the American grain" 
because it ia in direct conflict with the basic tenets of the American creed, 
This creed is the ingrained belief of many Americans that every man is 
created equal and has an unabridged right to pursue happiness without fears 
for his well lining or restrictions on his freedom in any way whatsoever, 

The members of the Iowa State research team possess this heritage 
and are an integral part of it. However, as research workers, we must report 
the data based upon the empirical evidence available, The studies available 
indicate that these abilities to influence the lives of others are differ¬ 
entially distributed among rho people who live m the vaiioii” communities 
throughout the country. 

Several conceptions of soci al power have boon reviewed for the purposes 
of delineating end defining a social_ power m odel . The following section will 
i: '.fly rv,urine some- of the ronci-nf ions of social power. 
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fi>nci - pt.ji-.n'- .-it burial Power 

Social scientists have identified social power with prestige, influence, 
eminence, competence, knowledge, authority, and many other terms. These 
different conceptualizations suggest that the phenomenon of social power 
has not been defined in precise terms from a theoretical standpoint. One 
purpose of this brief review is to clarify the concept of social power to 
determine what is and what is not being studied. 

Weber defined power in the following manner: 

•Power' is the probability that one actor withrn a aocial relation¬ 
ship will be in a position to carry out his own will despite 
resistance, regardless of the baaia on which this probability 
rests (26, p, 152), 

has conceptualized power as being an aspect of most social relation¬ 
ships with the possibility of a person imposing his will upon the behavior 
of other persons, Howevsr, Weber recognised two different types of poser, 

Tho first type is derived from a constellation of interests in which power 
la exorcised due to individual position and personal attributes. The second | 

type of power is derived from estsblished authority In which the ruler has 
cne right iv c n "T»c’ , d end th«, ruled nave the duty to ob">y w-nia* ■>, 
is so established, 

weber formulated three ideal types of authority based on beliefs in the 
legitimacy of the authority. First, legal dominat ion exists whore the 

legitimacy of the system is based on rules which oro valid for all numbers of 

the corporate group. The second type, trad itional dominant*. , is based it the I 

i 

belief that the legitimacy of the authority has always existed. Third, j 

chnrisnmtic domination is based on the belief that tho authority of power of • 

command exercised by a leader is by virtue of his magical powers, rovolation, 
nevi.-isn, o; other extraordinary gifts. VIthough those tiir- .ideal types of 
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stions, Weht-r believed T hose concepts would he useli:! in anniv,. ing i Olfibi Hm 1 ions 
in tfirms of their legal, traditional, and char! swat ic element'-. 

As mentioned earlier, Weber recognized other aspects of power. ilustom, 
affectnul ties, a purely material complex, or ideal motives were viewed as 
possible explanations of why members of an administrative staff m*y be bound 
to obey their superior (or superiors). However, Weber's contribution to the 
theory of social power is largely through his conceptualiistion of established 
authority. 

Usswell and Kaplen (11) define the concepts, influence and power, in 
terms of value orientation. In their theoretical framework influence is the 
more general term. Power ia viewed as a special case of Influence. 

Values are defined as desired eventa or goal events of individuals end 
groupa. Two categories of values are (1) welfare values which are concerned 
about the maintenance of physical activity of the person; and (2) deference 
valuea which consist in being taken into consideration in the acts of ethers 
and of the aalf. Lasswell and Kaplan mention well being, wealth, skill, and 
enlightenment as examples of welfare values. Power, respect, rectitude, and 
affection ara viewed as examples of deference values, 

Value patterns are the distribution of the vnl.ies among members of a 
social system. Members or groups of a octal system hold values in the value 
pattern in differing degrees which '.s known as value position. A person or 
group with a comparatively large share of n vnluo occupy a f Hvnrabla value 
position, has?wel1 and Kaplan point out that persons or groups with a high 
position with regard to one value tend to approximate a high position with 
regard to other values ns well. Value potent ml is the value position which 
is likely ; o bo mcopied the out cone of i.o:;fli-l. 
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imiy renrun constant and tin inJ.ivi-.lu.il 


-■roup may become more un luoiil ia!. 


ilifc group, for example, may have a ..rmai.ml value position with increasing 

influence due to inert-, set! potential in socirl organization. 

The exerci*e of influence consists m urfectlng policies of others 

then the self. Lasswell and Kaplan state: 

To have influence is to occupy a high position (and potential.1 
with respect to all the valuta important in the society, In¬ 
fluence is exercised when its possession affects 'he -nterpersonnl 
relations of those (other than the self) active in the shaping 
and enjoyment of the values (11, p, 71). 

Aa was mentioned earlier, power was viewed by Lasswell and Kaplan as 
a special case of tha exercise of influence, in addition to the process of 
affecting the policies of others power has the element of applying sanctions 
for non-conformity with the policios intended. Power utilises means to 
bring about effective controt ovor policy. 

Authority is defined by Lasswell and Kaplan as formal power. The person 
of authority has legitmate possession of power. The social system has assigned 
the person of authority power and members of the system expect him to have 
power ana regard nia exeicJso or j.l us just and piupei . Thu Wui'J authorit >‘ 
designated both thu porson and the formal power that ho possesses. The person 
who exercises authority Is responded to, not as a person, but as the embodi¬ 
ment of authority. 

The bases of Influence and power are explained in terms of values since 
t-i lime high i nf lucu. . wer Lr. to occupy n high value position. The base 

v. lines of influence and power are power, respect., re. tit tide, a I feet, ion, well 


being, wealth, si. ill, enlightenment, or Invertible position with regard to any 
value. Lasswell and i-npl an state that " . . . it js o' erne ill i inner f nuee to 


.in 1 > : i iifii culture* 


'vili.e J bat power ii.-v irsi nil vjrmiis bases, b i I fpi in-? not 
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l-asswnli and Kaplan view uathorj.Lat.ivu puwwz and in.'n-ttuihorAtatiV* pewar 

1 ;* * i* nc £ lii^ ,. I’cr'idl- <;»• groups u?itU rtjjn . o r* t ho T11 fl 11V ^ nAWf< r may 

to acquire authoritative power or exercise conliol over those persons of 


authority. 

Parson* defined power tvs: 


Powar ws may define si tr.e realistic capacity of a system-unit 
to actuslice its ‘interests* (attain goals, prevent undesired 
interference, command respect, control possessions, etc.) within 
the context of system interaction and in this sense to exert 
influence on processes in the system (18, p. $5). 


Social power, as viewed by Parsons, is tne result of three sets of factors: 


findividual ov cnilftciivity) of ft lociftl lyetn 


Vsiuiticr of £ unit 
is according to value standards, whether co.jplately common throughout 
the system or not, and including *.oth the quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of judgment in relation to standards. 


2. The degree to which an actor or actors of a social system is permitted 
by other actors in the system to deviate from those standards in per- 

firr.sncs. 


3. The control oi possessions which is a source of differential advan¬ 
tage in bringing about, a desired result (including preventing one 
not desired), 


Tl, ~ 
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uutiit ones tho influwr.es in ihc action of bther: 


in a social system has become an institutionalized expectation of a role, 
Parsons states: 


Authority, finally, is full blown when this institutionalized r 

expectation comes to Include the legitimation sf 1 coercive* | 

sanctions, that is tlie right to impose consequences deprivatlonal 

to alter in case he fails to act as ego has an institutionalized , 

right to «\pect ho will, mi.I r.f course to use the 'throat* of 

such conseqt >ncss to ir.oTivntP altar to 'conform' (18, p. 961- 1 

Authority, then, in institutionalized power over others. 

Power and authority have common roots, both power an.l authority have 
the common elements oi social i :H. , action and. normal iv*. control. Parsons 



aotuJ Lhat authority is no l cm isolate.! phenomenon. Authority is part of a 
larger family of mechaniSi.i-i of social control each of which may involve an 
element of authority, but also other elements as welt. Parsons recognized 
problem?] In differentiating power and authority analyticaliy. 

French (9} conceptualized a theory of social power to explore the extent 
to which the influence proce** can be explained in terms of patterns of inter¬ 
personal relations. His theory reduced the process of influence te a summation 
of interpersonal influences which takes into account three complex patterns of 
relations: (1) the power relations among members of the group, (2) the com¬ 
munication networks or patterns of interaction in the group, find (3) the 
relations Among opinions within the group. 

Power is defined by French as: 

. . . the power of A over B (with respect to a given opinion) ia 
equal to the maximum which A can induct on B minus the maximum 
resisting force which B can mobilize in the opposito direction 
(9, p. 183). 

m his framework the basis of interpersonal power ia the more or less 
enduring relationship between A and B which gives rise to power. According 
to French, there are five bases of power: attraction power, expert power, 
reward power, coercive power, and legitimate power. 

The bases of power can vary in strength. Therefore, there will be vari¬ 
ations in B's lining for A, in B’s respect f- the expertness of A, etc. 

According to French's theory, as the bases of power rf A over B increase 
tbe resultant force exerted by A over B will also tend to increase, TbB result 
will increase the amount nf change produced j.n B. 

Loomis defines power as "... the capacity to contml others" [ 12 , 
p. Jill, Power is composed of two components which are classified as nm'hori- 


! :) ( i • r nml non-nufhori r«l i ve. 



;'ui! horn y, the mithorit a r *”p corispeiient o: power, i;h« right to control 
others ns determined by members ot the social system, List abi.ish»»J authority 
rankles in the status-role, not in the Individual. The incumbent of an office 
cfurm.it teke the authority with him (toon leaving th# office. To some degree 
authority 15 alwttys institutional. lied. The incomhent of a status-role 1* 
expected to have certain rights and responsibilities 

The non-authoritativc component is *ub-divided into unlegitimized co¬ 
ercion end voluntary influence. ^legitimized coercion is oxomplifted when 
one actor originates action and another actor responds or obeys unwillingly. 

The basis of coercion may be either physical or mental or both, Uhlegitimixed 
coercion has a tendency toward one way interaction with the superordinate 
giving o -ts 01 forcing the subordinate without the reapondent'3 consent. 

Voluntary Influence is defined by Loomis "... as control over others 
which is not. built into the authority component of the status-role but results 
from the willingness of the subordinate to become involved by the superordinate" 
(12, p. 21). The capacity to Influence may reside in the individual actor and 
his facilities, but it does not reside in the status-role. The bases of in¬ 
fluence are skill in manipulating people, social capitd r....»* tip,-.! past- 

favors, superior knowledge of the »ociul aysiom, wealth, reputation, or certain 
outstanding quaHtie.'.. 

Authoritative and non-authoritati vr> power interact. There torn, a 
politicnn m?v ho',I the office, but a power behind the throno may pull the 
strings and actually control the office. 


A1 1 huiK-ii (lie 
power in ■:in.i>‘iih.ii 


social scientists reviewed above have eoncoptus li r.cd 
d i !' ferem ways, there are certain collision elements m 
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i’.iicspriia} i; Hi ion. 1 ', Thei common u lenient: in th* von/eot or' ini power as 

by HM*t*.r, Parsons and l.-comi.?. is the prnhnhi I try or capabil ity of an 
siTor to bring about p .-hange of behavior in others. Although Insswell and 
iapian conceptualized influence as the more ganoral * ,w, they defined power 
as having an element of applying or threatening to use sanctions. French f » 
conceptual i ts.ti.on includes various bases of power, 

The social scientists above clarify the concept of social power by dif™ 
ferentiating its major components, Although they used different terminology 
there is cgreemsnt that social power is composed of authoritative power and 
"something else." The "something else" Is conceptualized in this report as 
influence. Weber was primarily concerned with authoritative power although 
he recognized bases other than belief in legitimacy. Lasswall and Kaplan 
dafined influence as the aore general term with power including the elements 
of influence plus sanctions, The conceptualization of Parsons views authority 
as institutionalized power. French recognized legitimate power (authority) 
as different from other forms of power having attraction, expertness, rewards, 
and coercion as bases, Social scientists agree that social power consists of 
authoritative power and "something nlsn." 

Social scientists recognize social power as having differ* , bases. In 
Weber's case it was a belief In the legitimacy authority although he saw 
other bases such no affect ual ties and material complexes as reasons why a 
subordinate would oh v a superordinntp. The hasps of influence and power as 
defined hy has swell and Kaplan are valum which includn power, respect, recti¬ 
tude, affection, well being, wealth, skill, and enlightenment. Parsons viewed 
power ss the result uf ;hre sets of factors which included the control of 
oossessions. french defined, five bases of power, attraction power, export, 
power, reward power, coevcive power, u ; ; : u-.m t * power. Hie hoses <•: f oov.vv 
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manipulating people, wealth, reputation, and others. 

For the- major portion of the theoretical framework the authors have ac¬ 
cepted the concepturtUzation of Loomis for guiding this study of social powor. 
His clear and simple conceptualizing of social power as having two components; 
authoritative power and non-authoritative power, includes the major elements 
presented above. For the purpose of operationalization hi* definition of 
the concept of power would appear to present fewer methodological problems, 
has conceptualization of social power aa an element, of the social system also 
is compatible with the object ve which is to study social power in social 
system context; a community, 

A Sods' Power Model 

The research team of rural sociologists at Tows State univeralty daiin- 
eated and defined a social power model . The model was developed for studying 
social power in community and county social systems. The model was operation- 
Klized in five Iowa communities, TVo publications have boen comploted which 
chew development of the model, operational procedures, and empiric;;: Uatt 
of hypotheses. The model was first operationalized by Powers (20), In a 
later study the soda] power modal was operationalized by Tait (23), Although 
there have been different approaches to the study of social power by various 
social scientists, the authors believe flier this model presents n mepr 1 ngful 
framework for the analysis of socia l powe r. 

Social power 

Social power is iho capability r n control ? hr. hr h.'v i or of uil.t-ia. in the 
various ro:nrc;ini 1 1 hr ■ughout ill.- United v U it. ;ibi lit’." to n! itic.,.r- 1 !\e 



Social power 


behavior of other* is differentially distributed among poop in. 


.is not randomly distributed among the community’s population. 

The definition state* that social power is a capability, (ieneraily, 
social scientists agree that eoclal power require* facilities or bases. The 
capability which an individual actor has to control the behavior of others 
in ihe community may reat upon different facilities or bases. The bases 
of social power may include wealth, skill, knowledge, human relations abilities, 
authority, contact with outside coamunity influential*, end many others. 

For example, the banker may be able tn grant a loan for the establish¬ 
ment of a now industry in tha community. Without hie position as a banker, 
he ia unable to grant loans for industrial dovaiopmant. The capability which 
the banker hat to control the behavior of others in industrial development 
rests partly in his position. Other bases also affect the capability to 
control othera such ea cowmity interest, knowledge of industrial development, 
prestige in the community, etc. 

In the community, certain actors have more social power than other 
actors. These.ac^OT* often determine the course of social change. They may 


have the power to decide whether the community will prepete industrial devel¬ 
opment, develop a community park, reorganize school districts, improve the 
city sewerage system, or h«vo an adequate civil defonse program. 

■Social power is conceptual ; zed as having two major components. They are 
authoritative power which w’ll he reforrod to as authority and non-authori- 
tstive power wi.'ch will he referred to as influence . 

Autho rity --Autho rity is the capability to control the behavior of others 
as determined by the (..embers of the social system. fst.ahl ir-htd authority 
a lways resides in a status- role and not in thu Individual as surh. I'h« in¬ 
cumbent of a status-role or oil too cannot take the author i I y with him upon 


leaving the office. 
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perceived as a community in flueiiiial. !i? is r.ot currently holding .in elect iv* 

off Lite lit which the community has doflnod tho social power which ctm be exorcise 
hie is nut now nerving in formal Oii'lv.os in SSiVice organization 5 ?! though hi it! 
an act ive member, His Influence over th* behavior of oth-i 's i:s the community 
nifty rest upon his human relations skills, knowledge of ths thing* which need to 
bo done, his past achievements which include serving in formal offices in 
service organisations, and his control over mass media. People in the community 
may be willing to become involved with the newspaper- editor as a superordinate 
based upon his influence, 

Person* in th* community who have the most power m_/ not be in authority 
positions. When the local civil defense director seeks individuals tc hslj 
support a specific civil defenan program, he may find the individuals with 
relevant social power not in authority positions. 

in addition, to the two major components of aocml powe r, a third major 
concept has been delineated for studying social power In community and county 
social systems. This concept is power s tructure . 

Power structure --A p ower structu-e is that pattern of relationship* 
among individuals which eroMos the individuals possessing social power to 
act in concert to affect the decision-making of tho social system on a given 
Issue arm. To clarify the concept, individuals working separately toward 
a .‘.mini in you 1 in i hr social system without common ient i on among the individuals 
dors not const 11 ule n power structure. 

'••.'•.thin rhr community, there vs likely to be disagreement on many issues. 

An nidi \ i.!ii;»! .ictii may not hr ■>!>]»• to exercise social power to at fret the 
i si."i-‘i.il. I,..! process of t hr cocoon: t y individuals 'or'iuny patterns or 
;*■' \\ i r s , ... e v e ■-; .-.ore -o. i-i l . "V'c . n -n'le nesvtv elite 



Power structures may vary depending upon rommim It L<ss and issues. Ip some 
ohs«8 one power structnro may legitimize most community actions, i'hn same 
structure of community influential* may legitimize action in business, govern¬ 
ment, industrial development, and recreational laproveittint . Although one 
power structure may legitimize action in most issue areas, other power struc¬ 
tures may legitimize such programs as littls league baceb*ll, old settler's 
days, community clean-up days, and other less important, issues. While one 
generat power structure may exist, it is likely that other power structures 
legitimize action in less relevant issue areas. 

In many communities there are many power structures. The cosesunity in¬ 
fluential! who affect the decision-Risking process in government may differ 
from the community influential* who decide the course of industrial deyeiopsent. 
A general power structure which legitimizes most social c?+ion programs may not 
exist. 

Power structures may consist of both men of influence and authoritative 
power holder*, for example, the power structure which initiates a new city 
park may consist of community influential* who are men of Influence and formal 
office holders. The person who initiates t.V city program may obtain 
iuppuri from the newspaper edl*or. wi 4 . ..clvod to ho a community influen¬ 
tial, He informally yives his support to the program and join* with the group 
in presenting the program to city tmmo.l members and the mayor. The initial 
legi timation may climax when the formal poser holders give formal approval 
and establish a committee for flic purpose of securing land for pnrV development, 
The power structure in this issue included community influential* who lied the 
capability to control the behavior of community inflncntiala who had Formal 
power. There whs interaction between men ci i rit 1 uerico i.nd men of fiut Jnvrit v. 
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Related Concepts 

In addition to the major concepts of the social power m odel which have 
been defined, other concept* which are relevant to social power will also be 
defined. The expected logical relationship* among the major and related 
concepts will be stated as general hypotheses In Chapter* 5 through 12 f . The 
relevance of the concepts to the civil defense organisation will be painted 
out prior to deriving each general hypothesis. The putpo.se of this section 
is to state and define additional concepts which are rtleVanl to understanding 
social power. 

Comnmity actors—Community actors are the people whe live in the Sopitl 
system, 

Coaawity influential*— Community influential* srs the actors of the social 
system who are perceived to have nodal power and affaot the community decision* 
asking process. They are perceived to have more power than other actors with 
which to affect the decisionmaking process of the community. 

In this report the concept community Influential* will refer to non of 
authority, influence, or a combination of both. C ommunity influential* win 
refer tn the actora of the social system wl • nro perceived iu have wore social 
power to affect the community decl*ion-makinn prowess than other community ’ 
actor* regardless of the bases upon which the power rests . 

Personal end aoclal char ac teristics'— Persons! and social characteristics 
are the attributes of the community actors. The attribute* may include oc¬ 
cupation, fami.1'’ income, formal education, Ago, sex, size of household, home 
ownership, length of residence, military service, and political orientation. 

In tho social system the personal and social characteristics of the community 
actors will probably vary. Community influentials may differ in personal and 
social characteristics in comparison with other community setors. 
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Existence of Social power- -hxlsLonte of social power is the perception 
that same c.otnjnuiaity actor* have wore social power with which to affect the 
comunity deciaion-HaUlng process than other community actors, For excmpie, 

4 ♦ y Ati* wny *Jtnf f K* lOCStl pO# itlCwl cho^ ymnw Kiaya 

power than the laborer who Uvea in tha same precinct to affect the course of. 
community action- Since social scientist* agree that power to affect the 
cocnaunity decision-making procein is not randomly distributed, community 
actor* may perceive a small number to affect decision-making in the^community. 
Although all actora may participate in action phases of programs, a few actors 
may fee perceived to determine the course of commtmlty action. 

legitimation- -Legitimation is the puajtlve sanctioning of social action 
i»J ccsssunity influentials. Positive sanctioning refers to sssssunity influent 
tlalfe approving social action which may affect changes in the community. Com¬ 
munity influential! may apply positive sanctions by initiating or giving vagbal 
approval to now programs such as civil defense. However, they may withhold 
legitimizing or giving approval to new social action programs, Community 
influential* may block the new programs which the change agent, such as the 
looy.j 1 defense director, desires to initiate. Failure of the change 
agent to legitimize new programs with the relevant community influential* may 
result In he community influentiala blocking the program, 

Exercije of social power- -Exercl8e of social power is the application of 
social power t>y community influential* to (1) initiate, legitimize or give 
approval to social actions; (2) implement decision by participating in action 
phases ct' community programs; or (3) block community programs by withholding 
legitimations and resources. A banker, for example, may play a role behind 
the scenes in legitimizing and giving approval to the formation of an indus¬ 
trial development council. The hanker has exercised social power to attect 
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the cooaunity duel si.::: making pror.es- 

At later stages when the industrial development council fmplriiiantB the 
decisions which hav* been made, the banker nay participate in carrying out 
the decisions. He may participate actively on a committee to obtain new in- 
dustries, This may Involve, discussing the advantage* of the community with 
representatives of prospective new industries. . 

The banker may not give approval to the industrial development council. 

. ■ v # 

In addition, he may withhold resource* which are needea for the suecWiiftll 

v I 'Jit 

initiation and Implementation of an industrial development program. 

Coavunity influential* may participate only in the deci*len«<*»klng process 
of the community. ...They may not become involved in implementing or carrying 
out decisions. The extent to which community influential* participate ..in 

" 5 »^ . ... 

both decision-making and action phases of issue areas may vary depending 
upon the size of community. In larger communities influential* may tend to 
participate largely in the decision-making process while influential* in 
■mallar communities may participate in both decision-making and action phases. 

In this research study exercise of power will refer to affecting the decision* 
maKj.ii* process, participating in action phases to implement decisions, or 



blocking community programs. 

Latent social power- -batent social power is the capability of e community 
actor to control the behavior of others without a knowledge by the community 
actor that social power has boon exorcised. Within the community, actor3 
rake decisions and determine their course of action based on their knowledge 
and perceptions of other community actors, They may not choose to interact 


• i l roc My with i he community actors who exercise social power over them ami 


i 


control their behavior. 


li.i numbers of the industrial .ievelopmont council may formulato 3 program 
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to obtain the support of th* conimmity 1 « most prom Lam t banker. They may 
desire financial support from tn* banker for the following year. In an effort 
to obtain the banker'* full cooperation at a later point in time, tha Indus¬ 
trial development council may make deciiiw* baaed on now they perceive the 

\ • r; 

banker would make a similar decision. The decision may be made on the basis 

of the gkwwp'e previcr-s ii.«wicdgs and ij;tor*etiani with the prominent bicker. 

The exercise of social power by the bor.ker in this ‘situation constitute* 
latent eociai power, \ 

Cownunity influential* will probebly exercise latent iooial pokier over 
Other cotmOunitf actors, Other community actors nay be eeekinf to obtain 
rewards fron coauaunity influential* at some future point in tine. In an effort 
to obtain the future support of the community influential*, tut* eomunity 
acton nay make decision* bated on how they perceive the eomunity influen¬ 
tial* would uke similar decisions, Through this process community influential! 
exercise latent eociai power over other actors in *he social system, 

** -i ' . • - . * • • , ***» A,- 

Issue area— Iseue areas are subject matters of concern to community 
actors in determining the course which the community will take to achieve 
its ends, goals, or objectives, The issues which ere considered by the 
community may be initiated by Individual community actors, informal group*, 
or formal organization*. Within the social system there are different issue 
areas. Community issue areas may include economic, political, educational, 
recreational, civil defense, health, and other issues, 

Community actors will probably differ in their perceptions on the rele¬ 
vance of issue areas for the community. m addition, the community influen- 
t.isls will probably perceive different levels of community issues. For 
example, the businessmen who are among the community influentials may perceive 
that industrial .levelnpment is vital to improve the economy of' the community. 





This issis* area may be perceived hr other community influor.tiuls ns a major 
issue area, /it another level, some couu.rjn.ltv actors may perceive That the 
development of a community park is relevant t.o the improvement of the conwunity. 

THw ciiimuiiiSy ■tiers- who participate in the uraciniori-Baking ana action poasica 

of racre&tlonal development may vary fmm thoie in the industrial dovainpsHtnt 
iasit* are*, in the community there are likely to he different level* of 
issues and difforent actors concerned with eaoh issue area. 

Cosumuiity influentials msy legitimise ot initiate action in the major 
issuo areas. They 'itay legitimist* action in industrial development* programs 
for retail sales increase, politics, and others. community issue,* auch aa 
eld tattler't day, the paving of a street, or the campaign to get out the 
vote may not concern the community infiuentiais. An under-structure of 
'"casunity actors may legitimise and implement actions in lower level issuas* 
Community actors who partlcipata in differtnt issue arts* are likely to Vary* 

Monomoryhlc power structure;-Monomorphic power atruoture is a atruc^gr# 
of power in which the same persons are the moat powerful In different community 
issue areas, For example* in a monomorphic power structure coosunity influen¬ 
tial* who affect the decision-waking process in business also are the actors 
who affect the decision-making process in industry, education, politics, and 
other major issue areas. Although the same community influentials are the 
most powerful in each issue ares, the structural relations among the top 
community influentials may vary depending upon the issue area. A prominent 
educator who i> among the community influentials in a RionomorphiC power struc¬ 
ture may play n different role though imruntaiu, in the .!<<•'i r.jone relating 
to indent, rv in comuarison with education. ike other rnn.niun i 11* influential*: 


l't'-ls i»r !| i 1 1 now ! ."'do** lUj.i 
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-ducat ion; Inst i >• ‘nf’ui rv they 
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Mill# both the educator and f.he banker are a part ot a acno.^rjih,i uu<J*e 
structure, they play different roles r .ponding upon the issue area, I'ach 
community influential in a monoaorphie power structure any tontribut* 

different rmsotacea depending on the lasu* are*, 

At another level eh* structure c£ power within a single issua area may 
be HonnMrphio. Comunity influential* in industry Mi* *Xke nearly all th* 
decisions which affect the course of industrial action constitute a mrtno- 
werphlc power structure. While a eonowerphic power structure may hot exist 
when comparing several issues, s noneewrphic power structure'nay exist 
within each issue aras. 

In coqpsving eosotinity powar atzuctures JJr issue araas the s«gae cenwwiity 
influential* way he tha noat powerful in each issue area. Hawever. another 
group of coa*unity influentiels aay be challenging the Social pswor which 
the top cowaamity influential! possess. They way desire to displace the 
existing wonoworphic power structure. In this research report' t eonoworphic 
power structure will also constitute factions only if on* faction ia the host 
powerful In the major Issue areas, or in a general power structure including 
nii issue areas. 

Polymorphic power structure- -* polymorphic power structure is a structure 
of power In which different persons are the moat powerful in different cesnun- 
lty issue areas. One type of a polymorphic power structure refers to different 
comirunity influential* In such issue area, for example, the community influen¬ 
tial# who have the must social power m industry are completely different from 
the community influential# in other issue arena. 

As used in this report, u second type of polymorphic powar refers to the 
.'•<runt ion wt-re the ■'*into person:'. rr, u the .h ri:iI .m r.'.i:.::in all issue areas, 
i\> pr* i rt ivt'ii to hjve liw LMf. L poi.’er in c*wh i nrftn .i i. tier. 
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A croup of ,’l' cioi>:s..i1.1 1 ., influeni ,»/ rapivsen. iii« ^sii>n-Bakin« In 

rrtTfatten , rm.i polltlci. The ram.iiiK or ordering of the most 
powerful in each ianuo aten ray result in different persons being perceived 
as having major power positions in education, recreation, and politic*. 

Thi* constitute! a polymorphic power structure. 

Within a single issue area the structure of power may be polymorphic. 

In education the social power may be distributed between two factions. One 
faction may control the formal positions on the local school board, Another 
faction may have power vo defeat school bond issues proposed by the school 
board and other school official*. The social power to effect the course of 
education la distributed between the two factions. The two factions within 
the education issue ares would be defined as representing a polymorphic 
power structure. 

Although the power structures among end within issue areas nay be poly* 
morphic, a snail nuaber of generalised community influential* may appear. A 
few community influential may appear among the power structures in different 
community issue areas, for example, the newspaper editor may have social 
power In business, industry, politics, and education. He may affect the 
decisions which are made in each of these issue areas. The other community 
influentials who nre perceived to hove power i.i each area may vary. Wills 
a few gener«lii.ed community influentials may appear, the power structure 
Is defined us polymorphic if community iiifluontials generally vary depending 
upon the issue area. 

A polymorphic power structure may hIso exist when there two or more 

general :v -sing power in a number «>! issue gi rai i power structures pos - 

ff s--.li:-; i Vi-i ,< *. imi l nr amount s o*‘ p.wi'r, lor ex.ir.ipli , ji i in? re arc older 

iii.I.Ui- a.;r power 51 rnct.ui'ps each with nearly cvpi.ii r . 


UslI tr.'lCI; 
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influencing public opinion and conaunity decisions a number of issue areas 
including civil defense, this would b# defined e* polymorphic power scructuren. 

Sourcee of power- -Sources of power ere the b*se* which give a community 
ester the capability to control the behavior of others. The social power of 
eewniiy influentlala eay rest upon varioua aeuroes of power. The source* of 
p owe r eey include wealth, skill, knowledge. Hum* relatione abilities, author¬ 
ity, ooftteet with outside bo— unity influentisli, end access to external 
<e—un ity rosouroee. 

* A eoiaranlty influential, iuch as s buslnessnen, my be perceived to have 
aoeiil pottr duo to knowledge of pToblms, eeonooic interest in the oo— unity, 
leng-tio* residence, end hunen relations skills, ♦nether eomunlty influential 
say have si sourcea of power hia staeui-roiv as Mayor of the coaaunity, link- 
agea with influentlala in other eoamnlties, aad ability to organise and plan, 
CoMwunity influential* May have social power baaed on dlfferont aoureva. 

Coanunity Influentlala' participation in specific lnue areas aey be re¬ 
lated to their sources of power, A romimity influential who is a banker 
will probably be concerned with industrial development due to its potential 
to help Improve the economy of the community, A professional welfare director 
nay be perceived to have social power in progress for the aged baaed on his 
knowledge and understanding of social problems. In initiating ;nnd planning 
social action programs, community influential* may h«* - .© sources of power 
which are relevant to imp lamenting the program. 

Role perfo rmance*--Role performances are the, activities and responsibil¬ 
ities which cofflKu’.i i.: y influent ials m i o expected to have fuiitlied prior to 
bscnminj, a community influential. I oner.; a;t y u. Core- m»V need to full ill an 
expected set of role* prior to becoming a community influoniii.,1. A community 
actor mny be export ed to join an.! pat f ic. p.-ii n ir. ce>-{.-, : n '.‘r.ul organ i ms. 1, ■ a , 



afti.li.at* wit a a church. and participate actively in consmailty affair*. 
Fulfillment as' tints* rale performance* miy conti ilmro to the accumulation 

of power in the community. 

Let us assume for example that t nowc-jiaer tc t'n* community desires ro 
become an influential, Ifc way be expected to fulfill certain rvie* prior to 
accumulating facial power. Th* ml** may Include participation in community 
activities, joining and participating in service organizations, and affili¬ 
ating with a church. In addition, the community may expact hi* to conform 
to th* community's norma. Failure to fulfill the expected rolt performsneoa 
and conform to the community's norma may retult in tha failura of tha new¬ 
comer to becoaia a community influential. 

Community influential' civil defenaa knowladge, aentimehv*. wurcts of 

T S r o rgjffcmr iO P TBhs --- 

if the local civil defense director la to involve community influent.tala 
in civil defense programs, ho needs to understand their preeent knowledge, 
sentiments, sources of information, and actions with respoct to civil defense. 

The community influential* may not be aware of the possible effects of a 
nuclear war upon their community if one were ever to occur, hi addition, 
they may not have sn understanding of the civil defenae organization goals 
and objectives. 

Community influential* probably have various sentiments about the 
possibilities of nuclear war and the activities cf the civil defense oiganizn- 
tion. The senMments or feelings which community influential * have toward 
the possibilities of nuclear war and the netivitins of the civil defense or¬ 
ganization era probably closely re let t^ rhoir belief* about nuclear war 


and the civil dotensn orgr.nization. 
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In addition to their beliefs jnd sentiments about oivi ( defense, 
community influential! may have obtained information about defense pro¬ 

grams from different sources, If the local civil defense! director has a 
knowledge of ths sources through which consauaity influential^ have obtjiaad 
information about civil defense, he may be t'bie to util'ie these sources to 
better communicate the goals and objectives of * civil defense program, 

Cojsaunitv influential nay also have participated in ection phne* of 
the "building system" of the civil defense organisation. Por example, it 
a community has initiated and inpiemented a civil, defense program such am 
shelter managesivnt. training, community influential* My have played key rolea 
in legitimising and implementing the program. 

The local civil defense director hss the responsibility of involving 
ell of the people (actors) of the community in civil defense programs. Com¬ 
munity influential! who hava the capability to affect, the decision-making 
process and influence the beliefs end sentiments of all community actors 
may play a rale in Initiating ard implementing civil defense programs, If 
the local civil defense director has an understanding of the community in¬ 
fluential* 1 beliefs, sentiments, and sources of information about oivil 
defense, he can plan a program which may (1) change or reinforce the know¬ 
ledge which community influential! have about civil defense, (2) change or 
reinforce the sentiments or feelings which community influentiele have about 
civil defense, (.1) change their sources of info mat ion, and (41 inrn>»»* 
their participation or action in civil defense programs. 

One of the objectives 0 f »j,j s r , Sifl( , rC f 1 report is to determine t.hu civil 
.((•fense knowledge, sentiments, and suurcea of infoimotion of community infiuen- 
t’.nls in one oorrnimi;y. Before prosonting the knowledge, sentiments. and 
sources cl iniori;.ati.-n r.I t ise comMuuily influent.i:iis m cr t Ini method- 

i'liTv*-- *' s :r Mr. ;i I; - i V. oi hr i a: po’‘or data will be presented. 
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Introduction 

The previous chapter defined the concepts of the social power model , 

The derivations of the expected relationships among concepts will be pre¬ 
sented in the following chapters. The expected relationships of concepts 
in the social power model will be stated as general hypotheses. 

The objectives of this chapter are: (1) to presont a descriptive analysis 
of the community selected for study; (2) to discuss the altema* 've approaches 
to the study of social power; and ^3) to state field procedures and instru- 
raent* which were used for the purpose of testing the social power model. Tho 
following section will describe the social system selected for study. 

The Social System 

i 

1 

In the United States approximately 3B perctnt of the total population | 

i 

live in communities umiei 50,000 or in rural ansi. Thia represents 69,4 
million people. These people are in large part responsible for the production 
of food and fiber for tin United States, The community selected for empiri¬ 
cally testing the social power model Is one of these communities reap sible 
for the production of the nation's food and fibor, 

The social system which was selected for the study of social power is 
1 

Prairie City. This small, city of 4,501 inhabitants, according to the 1960 
census, was selected for study due to its participation in the initiation 

^Throughout this report the names of individual community actors, 
communities, and counties are psoudonyms to protect the identity of the 
real names, 
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and implementation of the Midwest County Civil Defense exhibit, for an 
analysis of the initiation and implementation of the Midwest County Civil 
Defense Exhibit the reader is referred to another report in the Towa Stute 
University series of Sociological Studies in Civil Defense: Social Action 

ill De f £n * e '* 

Prairie City, as a geographic unit, meets the criteria of the social 
system as defined in the social system model in Chapter 3. As a social 
system, it is the dominant social and economic locus of Midwest County. 

The city is located in the geographic canter of the county. Midwest 
County i* located on the rich agricultural plain of the North-Central 
United.States. 

With a population of approximately 4,500 people, Prairie City la the 
only urban center in Midwest County. The rurally-oriented city provides 
professional aervices, banking facilities, supplies major production goods 
needed by the farm industry, is a market for farm products, and offers the 
major necessity and convenience consumption goods for a large central portion 
of the county. Although there are six additional communities located in 
the central portion «i' ;.!■« county, they offer no major economic competition 
to Prairie City. These convenience centers arc Aurora (population 400), 
Wioatland (population 300), fester (population 200), Early (population 150), 
Rutland (population 150), and Stranton (population 150). 

Thr other communities offer economic competition to Prairie City. The 
economic services of Prairie city are in competition with Grove City which 
is located in Grove County. Grove City, h community of 30,000, Is located 
16 miles north of the Midwest County line, A sscend community which provides 

1 Be a!, George M. , et, al. Social action ir. civil defense. Sociological 
studies in civil defense, lown Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment 
.Station, Iowa .Sts to University, Ames, I own, 1064. 
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economic and social services which are in coupetieion with those offered 
by Prairie City is Mnpleton. This community r <i 5,'j00 is located two miles 


south of the Midwest County line in farm County. Although those two com¬ 
munities provide economic competition for Prairie City, it is the dominant 
social and economic locus of Midwest County, 

The early history of Midwest County reveals that the first settlers 
arrived during the 1850**. During the same period Prairie City began to 
develop as a community. The census of 1856 revealed that the early pioneers 
of Midwest County listed 22 different states and 7 foreign countries as 
their birthplaces. Of the 780 inhabitants in 1856, over half were bom 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. A lesser number were bom in the east, 
primarily in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Vermont, 

The latter part of the 19th century became a period of rapid population 
growth in Midwest County. IV 1900 the population of Midwest. County had 
grown to 14,996, During the period 1856-1900 the foreign horn from Western 
European countries among the total population increased from 5.3 percent to 
16.7 percent of the total population, By 1900 the inhabitants of Western 


■ aj a wjivmii 


Midwest Cuumy wore declining both in numbers *nd pbiuoncaga 


oF the total population. 

The analysis of the early ethnic patterns during the period 1856-1900 
reveals that foreign bom pioneers worn among the early settlers. They were 
predominately from Western European countries. During the period, settlers 
of German, Irish, English, Swiss, Scottish, French, Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish birth established homes on the fertile lands of Midwest County. 
Settlers of Western European birth and thoir descendants undoubtedly played, 
an important role in the social and cultural development of both Midwest 


County and Prairie City. 
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Table 1 shows the population growth of both Midwest County and Prairie 
City. The table points out that the county population grew rapidly until 
the turn of the century. Although the population of Midwest County con¬ 
tinued to increase until 1930, the rate of growth declined. The county 
reached its highest population total in 1930, The population declined 
relatively little during the following 30-year period. 

Wiile Midwest County reached its population peak in 1930, Prairie City 
continued to grow, In 1960 the population of the community waa 4,501. 

During the period 1950-1960 the population of the county decreased by 796, 
but the population of Prairie City increased by 69. The population data 
reflect changes which are occurring in the rural areas of the county. The 
migration of farm and rural residents from Midwest County has not been offset 
by the increase in Prairie City. 

Table 1, Population of Midwest County and Prairie City by selected periods 


Year 

Midwest County 

Prairie City 

1856 

780 

- 

1870 

4,738 

-- 

1900 

14,396 

2,727 

1930 

16,382 

3,473 

1960 

15,472 

4,501 


Economically, Prairie City is primarily dependent upo>: agriculture. In 
a recent year Midwest County's 1,885 farms sold over 544 million in crop, 
livestock, dairy, and poultry products. This agriculture product forms the 
economic base of both Midwest. County end Prairie City. Although Prairie City 
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is primarily a service and retail trade center for farmers in the surrounding 
rural area, there are 10 small manufacturing plants. Among the 10 manufactur¬ 
ing plants are two which employ between 50 and 100 people. They are a semi¬ 
trailer manufacturing plant and a washing machine parts company. Other 
manufacturing plants include two dairies, two printing, a hand service tool, 
a hybrid seed com, concrete products, and a feed and milling company. Bach 
of these manufacturing plants employs less than 10 people. 

The political life of Prairie City involves two major orientations, The 
first major orientation is the city government whose primary concern is the 
governmental affairs of the community. In addition, the community has a second 
major orientation in politics. As the county seat of Midweat County, Prairie 
City is the center of county political Activities. 

Both the local and county levels of government have been dominated by the 
Republican Party, Within the Republican Party there are two factions, The con¬ 
servative faction which includes several Prairie City influential! controls most 
elected public offices. The liberal faction which has played a more active role 
in Republican politics in recent years controls the party machinery, Among the 
most powerful in inis group are some prairie City influential! and farmers re¬ 
presenting rural interests, Although the Democratic Party has not held major 
or local offices since 1932, in recent years some Democrats running for state 
offices have obtained more votes in the cuunty than their Republican opponents. 
The political life of Prairie City and Midwest County appears to be highly 
interrelated. 

The educational institutions probably provide the community with its 
largest business. According to information provided by the Prairie City super¬ 
intendent of schools, the community high school has an enrollment of 475 stud¬ 
ents. The annual school budget, including both elementary and high school, 
is approximately $780,000 a year. The school system employs approximately 
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130 people: 80 professional teachers and 40 non-profnssional workers, 

Within Prairie City, there are 13 religious denominations. The churches 
of the community, which are predominantly protestsnt, are middle class, One 
of the traditions or norms of the community is that community members should 
belong to a church. Among the 13 denominations, the Methodist* htve the 
largest membership, 

Aa a »y*t*m, on* of the elements of Prairio City is social power. 

Thia research repert will focus primarily on the community Influent ills who 
are perceived to have social powe r in community affairs. If the soclsl 
scientist or change agent is to study community influential who are per- 

I 

ceived to have power to affect the decision-making process of tha community, 
he must determine which community actors are perceived to be community in¬ 
fluential*. Since social scientists have used various approaches to the atudy 
of community social power, the following section will present an outline of 
alternative approaches to delineating community actors which have aocltl power . 

Alternative Approaches to the Study of Social Power 

various methuuulugiial appiusciivs arc ■vsil«bi« Lw the social scientist 
and the change agent to analyze and understand social power in the community, 

In studying social power, researchers have employed a number of different 
approaches, Often times these variations have been due to differences in 
defining concepts and in the method used In locating community influential*. 

If the local civil defense director or change agent is to delineate the com¬ 
munity influential, he will need some tools to accomplish the task. 

Bell, Hill, and Wright (2) have reviewed the different approaches to the 
study of public leadership. They have classified the various approaches of 
identifying public lenders (community influential- 1 ;) into five categories 
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which are (1) positional leadership, (2) reputational leadership , (3) social 
participation, (4) personal Influence or opinion leadership , and (S) event 
analysis or decision-making . A brief overview of these approaches will be 
presented. 

In the positional leadership approach the reeearcher selects persons from 
among the formal leaders of the community. This approach involves the develop* 
ment of criteria for determining which authoritative positions are relevant 
to the community decision-making process. Often the community influential! 
selected include elected political officials, officials of voluntary aseocia- 
tiona, heads of religious groups, labor union leader*, military officers and 
others in well-dafinad positions. 

An advantage of the positional leadership Approach is its simplicity in 
identifying community influential* provided criteria are established for 
determining which formal positions are to be included in the sample. However, 
this advantage is largely offset by the failure of this approach to locate 
community influential* who may work behind the acenos to affect community 
decisions. In addition, if arbitrary lines era drawn to determine the authori¬ 
tative positions which are relevant to community decisions, then persons oc¬ 
cupying lower echelon formal positions, who may have considerably more social 
power than persons occupying higher echelon formal positions, art eliminated 
from the sample. Dio positioru.* leadership approach appears to have limita¬ 
tions if the researcher's objective is to determine the pool of the community's 
most influential people. 

The reputationa l leadership approach differs from the positional leader¬ 
ship approach, in which the researcher decides who will be selected as community 
influential. In the reputational leadership approach the researcher interviews 
community members who are perceived to have a general knowledge of the community. 
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By asking a series of questions the community influentials art identified. 
These community member* who are interviewed have frequently been referred to 
aa coaaunity knowledgeablea. 

Community knewledgables are uaually aeked to ntm persons they perceive 
to be influential in various coaaunity issue areas, of the research 

designs have included asking the question, "Mho are the biggest aen in town?" 

After adding the nuaber of tiasa each person was aentionsd by the 
coaaunity knowlsdgeablea, the researcher often establishes a certain level 
of aentlons aa tha critericnfor aeleoting his final saaple of coaaunity 
influential!. Although the researcher arbitrarily selects the nuaber in 
the final saaple, the persona delineated through the reputational leadership 
approach are deternined hv the judgments of comsimity knowledgeable*, 

The validity of the reputational leadership approach depanda largely 
upon the community knowledgeable*' ability to naaa or idantify persons who 
affect coaaunity decision!, A critical step of the reputational approach 
ia selecting coaaunity knowledgeables who are highly informed about tha 
coammlty decision-making process, A rigorous process of selecting know¬ 
ledgeables from the various institutions (economic, political, agriculture, 
education, religion, etc,) can enhance the validity of the reputational 
leadership approach. In addition, the validity of the reputational approach 
can be increased by studying the power structures for e relatively large 
number of community issue areas, 

The reputational leadership approach has the advantage of delineating 
community influentials who are informal influentials who operate behind the 
scenes as well as authority power holders. One limitation is that its valid?.t 
rests on tilt ability of community knowledgeable to name or identify persons 
who affect community decisions. This limitation may be partially overcome 
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through .. more rigorous research design. 

The social participation npproac h has been used as a rough approximation 
to an operational definition of social power. In this approach the formal 
organisations of the community are studied. The researcher places emphasis 
on the degree of participation of community members in the various formal 
organisations. Each person's individual participation in different ac¬ 
tivities is combined into an index or scale of social participation. The 
community members aro then ranked with those receiving the highest social 
participation scores being designated as the community influenttala. 

This approach provides detailed information on formal offices held, 
percentage attendance at organization meetings, and committee participation. 
Although the social participation approach provides detailed information on 
the participation of community members, it may fail to identify community 
influential who do not participate in implementing social action program*. 
Community influential! who determine the course of community activitiea may 
not participate in action phases through formal offices or coiimittee involve¬ 
ment, The social participation approach may fail to identify men of power 
who operate behind the scenes. 

In the personal Influence or opi nion leadership approach the researcher 
is concerned with leaders who influence people j.n matters of decision and 
opinion formation, Through day to dBy contacts, people may influence the 
decisions and opinions of other people. Opinion leaders need not be in 
formal positions. Within a community there are opinion leaders in each 
stratum. For example, opinion leaders exist among the business and profes¬ 
sional people. Likewise, opinion leaders exist among the unskilled workers, 

This approach has the advantage of directly analyzing the formation of 
opinions by the community actors, Jn addition, this design assumes that 
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opinion loaders need not be in formal position* to personally influence other 
people. The personal influence or opinion leadership approach is applicable 
to determining the formation of political, economic and religious opinions, 

While opinion leaders appear in each stratum of the community, it is question* 
able whrther the majority of the opinion leaders have the potential to decide 
the course of oonaunity action, it appeart that the personal Influence or 
opinion leadership approach has limitations for studying coanunity influential* 
end the extent to which they cooperate to sanction or block comunity action. 

A more detailed analysis of one or more community issue areas may be 
achieved through the event analysis or decision -asking approach. The researcher 
traces the history of one or more community issues. It focuses upon the process 
of an issue from its initiation until its completion. The researcher determines 
the decision-maker* for each of the stages. 

The event analysis or decision-making approach would permit the researcher 
to analyse the channeling of decisions through the different stages of on* or 
several issues, The extent to which the legitimise™ of community sctson are 
also the persons who carry out the decisions at later stages could be more 
thoroughly analysed through this approach in compariaon with the previous 
four approaches. Hie networks of relations between those who legitimise com¬ 
munity action and the persons who implement or carry out the decisions could 
be delineated. 

Tliis approach has limitations as a means for studying social power. It 
involves either analyzing community issues as thoy occur or making the analysis 
post factum, This often involves extensive resources of time and finances. In 
addition, the approach is limited to one or a few issues at best due to the 
extensive analysis of each issue. Therefore, it may be limited in analyzing 
the extent to which one power structure or several power structures affect 


decisions in different issue areas. 
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The five different approaches to a knowledge and understanding of social 
power are not always easily differentiated, The designs used by vaTioua re¬ 
searchers have usually combined the different approaches. The selection of an 
approach or combination of approaches may partially be determined by the objec¬ 
tives of the research project. For example, if the researcher is primarily 
interested in the linkages between the legitinixera and tho implementors of 
the decisions in a limited number of issue areas, then he Is likely to select 
the decision-making or svent analysis approach, 

The following section will discuss the approach used to dtline&te and 
study tha community lnflutntlili in Prairie City. Specifically, it will 
Cl) state the procedures whieh were used to select the community influential* 
and (2) tha fluid instruments which were used to collect data for testing the 
social power model . 


Field Procedures and Instruments 

The methodological field procedures usod to identify the individuals who 
have tha capability to affect the dacision-making procaaa In tha community i* 
explained in mis suction. i'iie approaches included in the research design 
t.c reputational, positional, ana social participation approach. The inte¬ 
gration of these approaches into the research will become apparent through 
the discussion of the three phases of the study which will follow, These three 
phases include interviews with (a) external community knowledgeables, (b) In¬ 
ternal community knowledgeables , and (c) community influential . 

External community knowledgeables 


During the first phase external communit y knowlcdgeablss were interviewed. 
External community knowledgeables are persons living outside Prairie City who 
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are perceived to have general knowledge of the community, They were interviewed 
for the purpose of providing basic information about social power in tha community. 

Specifically, tha external community knowledgeable* were needed for at least 
three reasons, First, they wero asked to provide names of persons within the 
community who would have a broad knowledge of the community decision-making 
process, Second, the external community knowledgeable! mire needled to provide 
background Information on past and present community issues, Third, they were 
asked to name persons whom they perceived to be comnunity. influential*, 

Two external community knowledgeable* wero interviewed who were living 
outside Midwest County, A former county extension director of Midwest Courity 
and a newspaper editor living in an adjoining county wore interviewed, Bot^i 
external, community knowledgeable* had extensive knowledge of Prairie City, ; 

Within Midwest County, three knowludgeables, external to Prairie City, were 
interviewed. Among this group wero a smell businessmen, a veterinarian, and; 
a newapaper editor, These three external knowledgeable* reside in the nearby 
community of Ladora, The initial phase of the field procedure consiatod of 
five interview* with knowledgeable person* living outside Prairie City, 

Internal community knowledgeable* 

The eecond phase of the field procedure involved interviews with internal 
communit y kno wledgeable^ . These knowledgeable* were rAmed by the external 
community knowledgeables as persons having a broad knowledge of the community 
decision-making procass. Of the sixteen internal community knowledgeable 
interviewed, twelve lived in Prairie City. Four lived in rural or neighborin'; 
communities, Ihe names and occupations of the internal community knowledgeables 
are presented in Table 

Among the internal community knowledgeables were representatives of the 
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various institutions of the conmunity. They included men in education, 
agriculture, communications, labor, politics, business, end government. 
Tills point Is Illustrated In Table 2 which lists the occupation of etch 

Internal t.y Imnwledaeahla. 


Table 2. Internal community knowledgeable** 


N«p* 

Occupation 

Lon Barton 

Local school superintendent 

Howard Banger 

Parmer 

Steve Casey 

Newspaper reporter 

Hard Cray 

Rad'.o station manager 

Paul Kohler 

County axtansion dlractor 

Kim Aaron 

Ratirad 

Ted Logan 

Vatarinarlan 

Henry Mlchalson 

Investment company co-ownar 

Gerald Monroe 

Insurance salesman 

SIWert 1 

M«ivnv 
.- _ 

Alton Roberts 

County school superintendent 

Pisa Riddle 

Housewife 

fx'rly Swift 

Newspaper editor 

Almci Volt 

Parmer 

George Young 

Union laborer 

Spencer West 

Car salesman and local civil 
defense director 


a The numes appearing in tliis table are pseudonyms to protect the identity 
of the individuals who were interviewed. 


i 
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Bet'ovo interviewing internal community knowledgeable® during the second 
phase of the study, a formal field schedule 1 was prepared. The schedule w«a 
designed to obtain names of persons perceived to have social power in different 
issue areas. The internal comeunity knowledgeablea were asked to mmae persons 
they perceived to have the most power in the issue tresa of industry, educa¬ 
tion, business promotion, recrestion, government, obtaining farmer support, 
and general affairs. The reputational approach was used to tha extant that 
internal cowaunlty knowledgeable* wars asked to provide naees of persons they 
perceived to have sools) power. In addition to providing nasies of persona they 
perceived to have social power in seven iaaua areas, the internal community 
knowladgeablea were probed to name organisations in Prairie City which would 
be Influential in obtaining or blocking action An each of the issue areas. 

The social participation appjoach was used to tha extent that the internal 
community knowladgeablea wars asked to provide a list of the fornal organisa¬ 
tions to which thty balongtd, They also piovided information on approximate 
dates of their membership, percentage of meetings attended, formal positions 
held, committee and board participation, and level of participation, The 
levels of participation included local, county, •*■•**, regional, and national. 
Tha data on formal organization! and aocial participation were gathered on 
the assumption that several of the internal cr-'munity know'adgeables would be 
selected for study during the third phase of the study, i.e., the study of 
community influential*, 

1 

Thii schedule will be referred to hereafter as the Hiowledgnal les- 
Schedule. 


i 
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Community influentlaia 

Following the completion of interviewing the .16 internal community know- 
ledgeables, th* data wore analysed, Comnunity actors who received three or 
•or* mention* by th* internal community knowladstahl?* in either Jenersl 
affairs, industry, or politics wen arbitrarily established as tho pool of 
ccwunity influent is Is in Pi'airia City, Two eddittlonal tamnunlty actors wore 
included in tho cemsnmity influential pool, Mrs, Alma Volt was included in 
tho pool duo to considerable evidence that ahs was influential in community 
affairs. Thor* was *vid*nc* that sh* has baan an lnfl.ientlal in actlviti* 
in both Prairie City and Midw*st County, Sho hat participated activoly in 
local weman'a organisations and tho Midmost County Farm Bureau. Judge Uhgor 
was included in tho community influential pan, due te evidence that he had 
power in county politics. In addition, ho has played a role in tho liberal 
faction of tho Republican Arty, 

Twanty-aix community actors ware salected for tha community influential 
pool, Ona community actor refused to bo interviewed by th* research tea*. 

Tha 25 community actors who were interviewed ns community influential* 
appear in Table 3, Certain selected personal and social characteristics 
of tha community influential} are also presented in th* v la, They include 
years of education, occupation, years in residence, political orientation, 
average family gross income, church affiliation, and ago. Since an analysis 
of the personal and social characteristics in relationship to a random sample 
of the community will be presented in Chapter 7, further elaboration will nor 
be presented here, Throughout the remainder of this report the community 
actors who were in the community influential pool will be referred to as 
community i nfluential . 


I 





Table 3 Continued). Selected personal and social 
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Prior to interviewing the community influential*, a field schedule was 
constructed, Tht, schedule was designed to provide data for costing the ex¬ 
pected logical relationships among the concept* of the aqclal power model . 

One purpose of the Community Influential* Schedule was to gather data to 
determine the community influential* who are perceived to have the most social 
power in various Issue areas. Another purpose of the field schedule was 
obtain data which would permit analysing whether one power structure or 
feront power structures are perceived on various issue areas of conve 
Prairie City. 

To aahieve the above purposes the community influential were eske.i i 
rata other commwity influential* and thamsalvaa on scalas designed to measure 
the amount of social powar thay perceived each community influential to have 
in each of fiva community issue areas, Tht issue areas were industry, politics, 
general affairs, Midwest County Planning Commission, and the civil defense ex¬ 
hibit, The community influential* perceived to have the moat powar in each 
iacue area can be determined. In addition, the Issue* can be compared to 
determine whether one power structure la parcalvsd for each of the different 
iaaue trees or whather power structures art perceived to vary depending on 
the ienue ereet, This design ussd the reputetlonel approach to the extent 
that the power structures were determined based on the judgments of tht com¬ 
munity influential*. 

The research design used in the final phase included the social partici¬ 
pation approach, Each community influential was asked to provide a list, of 
the formal organizations to which he belonged. In addition, the community 
- c »Montisls provided information on approximate dates of membership, per- 

i- This schedule will be referred to hereafter as the Community Influential* 
Schedule. 
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tentag* of meetings attended, formal positions held, committee and board partici¬ 
pation and level of participation. The levtls of participation Included local, 
c juvii>•, scats, regional, ana national. 

The Community Influential Schedule was designed to gatht. data on social 
interaction patterns. Bach community influential provided data on tn« degree 
to which he knew other comunity influential. Information was also obtained 
on the visiting patterns among community influential. 

The community influential* were provided \ list of 18 source* which 
were believed to give persons social power in the community, They were asked 
to check the sources which give a community Influential power in Prairie City, 

In addition, each community influential was asked to rank the top throe sources 
of power he considered when ranking each of the top five persons as determined 
by his rankings of people in the issue area of general affairs. 

The Community Influential Schedule was designed to determine the civil 
defense knowledge, sentiments, and sources of information of community influen¬ 
tial* in Prairie City. Questions were asked to determinr the community in- 
fluentials 1 sentiments toward i'l) the possibility of nuclear war, (2) the 
possible local affect* Hu* to nuclear war, (3) Alternative civil defense pro¬ 
grams, and ( 4 ) the community 1 * responsibility in the civil defense program. 

The community influential* provided information on their knowledge of civil 
defense activities nt the local level. In addition, they provided information 
on the sources which they used to obtain civil defense information, Data were 
also obtained on the extent to which community influential actively participate 
in local civil defense activities. Additional questions were asked to deter¬ 
mine family civil defense preparation. 

To summarize briefly, the field procedure consisted of three phases. 

They were (1) interviews with external community knowled^cables, (21 interviews 


t 
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with in ternal community knowladgoables, and (?) interviews with community 
Influential! . Field schedules were constructed for th nterviewing during 
the second and third phases. This research design combined different approaches 
to the study of social power . 

Chaptera S through 12 will derive and atate the general hypotheaea of 
th# social power aodel , The linkages between the model and the #aq>lrical 
data will b# made, Through thla procesa th# social ower model can be 
empirically tested. 
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ONAm.lt 5 

XISTEN’I.O OF .SOCIAL POWER 

Intrcdiict ion 

The previous chapters defined the major and related concept* of the aocial 
power model and itated the field procedures which were used to gather data to 
empirically test the expected logical relationships among concepts, The 

a 

general objectives of Chapters 5 through 12 will be to (1} present the expected 
logical relationships among the concepts ot the social power model and (2) to 
anplrically test the relationships Prairie City. Specifically* the purpose! 
of Chapters 5 through 12 will bs (1) to state the relevance of the general 
hypothesis to change agents such ss a local civil defanse director; (2) to 
derive each ganaral hypothesis throijgh t revisw of theory and previous re* 
search; (3) to state the operational meaaures used to empirically test the 
general hypothesis; (4) to empirically test the general hypothesis; and (6) to 
suggest soma implications to change agents such as ths local civil defense 
director on the basis of the rasults of the inrolrlcal text. f»«rh chapter 
will deal with only one general hypothesis. This chapter will focus on the 
existence ot social power. 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

In initiating and implementing social action programs in communities, 
change agents, such as the local civil defense director, need to involve 
community actors to achieve their goals. Community nctors may play different 
roles in def. mining the course of community ac.jon. Within the complex 
community, a few community actors may legitimize or give sanction to social 
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action. Thay may affact tha decision-making process and determine tha course of 
social change m tha community. Other community actors may not participate in 
tha dacision-maklng process which sanctions new issue areas or programs such 
aa civil defense. Even though most community actors do not directly participate 
in tha conuaunity decision-making process, thsy mgy become actively involved in 
carrying out or implementing decisions. If the chango agent or civil defense 
director it to determine the existence of aocii l power and the extent to which 
a few community actors are perceived to have more social powsr than moat 
community sc tors, he must answer some relevant questions about the exintenoe 
of social power . 

Does aocial power exist in the cosmunityT Do coamunlty acton perceiv*' 

Some community actors to hav# mare social power to affect the cn— unity deoiainji. 
making proceat than otharsT Can tha change agent or local civil defense director 
expect community actora to name pernont whom they peroeivu to have aocial power 
in rtaponse to interview questions about tha exlatanc^ of aocial powerT If 
the annwers to these questions are in the affirmative, then the change; agent 
or local civil defense director may logically proceed to delineate the community 
influential! who have the capability to detarmina tha course of community action 
and influence other community actors on various community-wide issues, such as 
civil dafense. 

Background and Derivation of General Hypothesis 

The review of aocial power theory and empirical research reveals that 
social power exists in social systems. Bierstedt states, "Rawer, in short, 
is a universal phenomenon in human societies and in all social relationships" 

[3, p, 730). The basic assumption which Hunter (10) makes is that power is a 
necessary function in a society. Power involves decision making and the 
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execution of determined policies, 

Power* (20) interviewed knowledgeable* for the purpose of determining 
persons who were perceived to be influential in community affairs. The know¬ 
ledgeable* provided names of persons they perceived to have social power in 
different community issue areas, In the final sample of community influen¬ 
tial*, the persons psrceived to have social power differentiated the amount 
of power they perceived otntr community influential* end themselvea to have 
on scales designed to measure power on different community Issues, Using 
similar methodology, Tait (23) found that knowledgeable* will provide names 
of persona percaivad to hava power, In hia study, community influential* 
also rated other community influential* and thesuelves on scales, Those data 
were accepted as supporting the hypothesis that social power exists in th* 
community, 

Th* simplest procedure would be to assume the existence of social power 
in the community, However, this basic assumption is crucial to the testing 
of further hypotheses. The basic assumption which many social scientists 
have assumed will be it at ad as the first general hypothesis for this research 
study. 

G,h. I Community actors will perceivt that social power exists in 
th* social system. 

Opera*ional Measures and Findings 
Operational measure ^ and findings 

The first operational measure of the existence of social power is tho 
extent, to which internal community knowledgeable* perceive that some, people 
in the community have social power. During tho course of interviewing in¬ 
ternal community know]edgeables, the respondents were asked to provide names 
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of persons they perceived to have social power in seven specified issue areas. 

They were asked to provide names of persons they perceived to have social power 

an industry, rscreation, school reorganization, political patronage, support of 

faimsrs, general affairs and retail sales. 

An example of the question which internal community knowledgeable* were 

asked regarding the industry issue area is as follows: 

Suppose the Prairie City community was attempting to get an 
industrial firm. Who do you think would be the person most 
influential in obtaining or blocking the entry of the firm? 

We realize that some of these persons may be for the proposal 
at the present time or they might be against It or maybe they 
haven't made up their mind. Our objective is to find the 
persons of influence regardless of thsir position on the issue. 

Similar type questions ware asked for each of tha other six specified 
Issue areas which were included in the Knowledgeable* schedule used during 
the second phaaa of the field procedure. 

The data that internal community knowledgaables do provide names of persons 
they perceive to have social power in specified community issue areas can be 
taken as one evidence of the existence of soc'al powe r. "Tie following em¬ 
pirical hypothesis can be stated: 

B.H , l internal community knowledgeables will provide names of perse -s 
“"*■ who are influential in specified issue areas. 

Table 4 presents the data on the number of different persons each Internal 
community knowledgeable perceived as being influential in seven specified issue 
areas. All of the sixteen internal community knowledgeables interviewed pro¬ 
vided names in one or more of the seven specified issue areas. The internal 
community knowledgeables perceived persons as being influential in specified 
issue areas. 

In addition, Table 4 presents the number of different names which each 
internal community knowledgeable provided. The range of names provided is 1-48, 
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Table 4. Internal community knowledgeable* who nominated community influential 


Internal 

community 

knowledgeable* 


Dwaw4 Am A 
• avr auwvi 

name* 

Yes No 


5 


S i 

A <5 


1 

t! 

I 

& 


o 

% 


« 



Lon Barton 

X 

12 

17 

9 

io 

9 

6 

6 

46 

Howard Banger 

X 

0 

0 

2 

l 

3 

1 

0 

7 

Steve Casey 

X 

7 

1 

4 

10 

7 

4 

0 

25 

Ward Grey 

X 

5 

2 

5 

4 

9 

S 

0 

16 

Paul Kohler 

X 

10 

12 

7 

p 

13 

6 

10 

48 

Kim Aaron 

X 

n 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Ted Logan 

X 

s 

0 

6 

7 

0 

3 

0 

19 

Henry Mlchalson 

X 

15 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

17 

Gerald Monroe 

X 

# 

6 

2 

5 

5 

5 

3 

21 

Albert Russell 

X 

1J 

1 

13 

2 

3 

5 

0 

18 

Alton Roberta 

X 

14 

5 

6 

5 

5 

8 

6 

25 

1215ft Riddl. 

X 

10 

2 

9 

9 

7 

13 

4 

31 

Eddy Swift 

X 

10 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Alma Volt 

X 

7 

3 

4 

0 

11 

8 

7 

31 

George Young 

X 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Spencer West 

X 

8 

1 

5 

6 

5 

0 

0 

20 
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The data support th» empirical hypothesis that tha intamal cobs unity 
knowledgeable* will provide names of persons who art influantial in spocifiad 
issue areas. 

Operational Muuri 2 and findings 

A second operational measure of the existence of social power is the 
extent to which community influentials rate other eosnanity infiuentisia and 
nhemselv** on scales designed to measure social powar. During the final, etage 
of the study community influentials wars asked to rate other community influen¬ 
tials and themselves on scales deaignad to measure the amount of aocial power 
they perceived other community influentials and themselves to have in fivt 
speciflad iasua areas. The five specified issue areas included industry, 
polities, gsnsral affairs, Civil Defense Bxhlblt, and the Midwest County 
Planning Commission, 

The community infiuentisia were asked to rate other community influentials 
and themaelves on an 11 point scale, The scale was numbered from 1 to 11. The 
number 1 represented no influence while the number 11 represented very influen¬ 
tial . Each community influential was ssksd to rate other community Influentials 
and himself on scales in each of the five specified issue areas. 

For example, the community influentials were asked the following questions 
about ganeral affairs prior to rating other community influentials and them¬ 
selves on the scalos: 

IF I were to take the two areas (industry end politics) we have talked 
cbout and lump them together and add the other areas where influence 
is exerted in the Prairie City community and call this the area of 
general affairs, how much influence would these persons have in the 
area of general affairs? Are there any other names which should he 
included? 

The degree to which community influentials rate other community influentials 


and themselves on scales designed to measure social power in five specified 
issue areas can be taken as a second evidence of the existence of social power 
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in the social system. A second empirical hypothesis about the existence of 
social power may now be stated: 

E,H, 2 Community influential* will rate other community influential! 

and themselves on scales designed to measure power in iptci- 

n m J Ja«M« *_ 

ti.«u aaouf RiVlSt 

The extent to which each community influential rated himself and other 
nominees on scalee designed to measure the amount of power each cosr'etity 
influential was perceived to have is presented in Table 5. Ten of the 2S 
community influentials Interviewed refused to rate themselves on any of the 
five issue trees. Nona of vhe community influentials refused to rata othar 
community Influentials in tha industry, politics, and tha general affairs 
issue areas. Ten community influentials refused to rate any other community 
influentials on the civil defense axhibit isaue area. Two comunity influen¬ 
tials refused to rata any other community influential* on tha Midwest County 
Planning Commission issue area. 

The analysis of the data indicates that out of a possible 125 self ratings, 
44 or 35.2 percent were made. Out of a possible 3 , 16 s 1 other ratings which 
the comunity influentials wore asked <o made, 2,141 or 67,6 percent were 
made, The community influentials Added 22 different names to the ><•* ing 
lists. These additions were rated 40 timed. The data support the empirical 
hypothesis that community influentials will rate other community influentials 
and themselves on scales designed to measure power in specified issue areas. 

^is figure was computed by multiplying the number of issue areas (5) 
times the 2S ratings which each community influential was asked to make on 
each issue, This gives 125 which is then multiplied by 25 community in¬ 
fluentials to give 3,125 possible ratings. In addition they added 40 names 
which they were asked to rate, Therefore, the total is 3,165. 
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Table 5, Frequency of ratings by community influential3 





Number 

of other 

nominees rated by each nominee* 5 

Community 

Rated 




Civil 

Midwest 

influentials 

themselves* 

Indus- 


General 

Defense 

County 


Ves 

No 

try 

Politics 

affairs 

Exhibit 

Planning Com 

Dick Bolt 

0 

5 

24 

24 

25 

0 

1 

Roger Been 

0 

S 

25 

25 

25 

5 

6 

Judge Utger 

5 

0 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Vie Hahn 

0 

3 

27 

21 

27 

0 

17 

Frank Kink 

5 

2 

25 

25 

23 

1 

3 

Elen Riddle 

4 

1 

25 

25 

25 

6 

25 

Francis Bdel 

3 

2 

25 

25 

25 

4 

5 

Killian Poglt 

0 

5 

27 

24 

24 

0 

4 

Eli Fogle 

0 

5 

25 

25 

25 

1 

6 

Dick Poitou 

0 

5 

26 

24 

26 

6 

3 

Bill Doby 

1 

4 

28 

23 

21 

0 

2 

Lon Barton 

0 

5 

25 

25 

27 

0 

1 

Kard Grey 

0 

5 

25 

25 

25 

S 

5 

Cary Holt 

0 

S 

26 

25 

25 

0 

2 

Alvin Hall 

0 

S 

26 

26 

26 

0 

0 

Barry Polton 

3 

2 

27 

25 

25 

0 

4 

Tim Hains 

1 

4 

12 

11 

12 

0 

n 

Alma Volt 

s 

0 

25 

25 

25 

4 

5 

Bryce Doma 

4 

1 

25 

25 

25 

7 

20 

Blaine Newell 

3 

2 

25 

25 

25 

3 

3 

Jackaon gull 

2 

3 

25 

25 

25 

0 

8 

Paul Kohler 

2 

3 

25 

23 

25 

25 

25 

1*^ « - r\*i 

v vii w wiiAaewu 

2 

2 

27 

27 

27 

5 

6 

Va.i Fall 

4 

1 

24 

2 3 

23 

J 

y 

Barney Rollins 

1 

4 

25 

24 

25 

4 

7 

Total* 

44 

81 

624 

606 

613 

1C6 

192 


, a Eac.h community influential had tha opportunity to rat# himself fiv# 
times, i,#., fiv# issu# arias. 


'’Each community influential had the opportunity to rat# 25 other commun¬ 
ity influential on each issue aroa. Community influentials had th# possibi¬ 
lity of adding additional names and rating them, which accounts for some 
community influentials rating more than 25. 
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O perational me mure _3 and findings 

A third operational measure of the e xistence of social power is t.ho extent 
to which toe community influential:) interviewed during the final phase of the 
field procedure do not add names to the rating scale lists. 

As studied above the community influentials were asked to rate other 
coranunity influentials and themselves. The rating scale lists included all 
persons delineated through interviewing internal community knowledgeable* who 
received thre e or more mentions in either general affaire, industry, or poli¬ 
tics. In addition to rating the persons whose muses appeared on the list, the 
community influentials were asked to add other persons whose names should be 
included, The community influentials were asked if they perceived other 
persons in the community to have more social power then those delineated 
through the second phase of the field procedure. 

The data that community influentials do not provide additional names to 
the five rating scale lists can be taken as a third evidence of the ex istence 
of social power . For the purpose of measurement If each additional name added 
to the rating scale lists is not mentioned by more then two community influen¬ 
tials. tn*r» it will he accented that the community influentials perceive the 
existence of social power , The following empirical hypothesis may now be 
stated: 

P ,H. 3 Additional names added to the five rating scale lists will 
not be mentioned by more than two community influentials. 

The community influentials interviewed added 22 different names to the 
five specified issue areas. (hie of the additional names added was mentioned 
by three different community influentials, four additional names added were 
each mentioned by two different community influentials. Seventeen additional 
names added were o«ch mentioned by only one of the 2 :• different community 
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influ ntials. 

Sines the criterion of not being mentioned by more than two community 
influential* was established for testing the hypothesis, these data do not 
support the empirical hypothesis that additional names added to the five 
rating scale lists will not be mentioned by more than two community in¬ 
fluential* , However, it may be noted that in only one caae was a name 
mentioned by more than two community influential#. 

Operational measure £ and findings 

A fourth operational measure of the exiatence of soc ial power is the 
extent to which community influential* differentiate the amount of social 
power they perceive other community influential! and thcmselvea to have in 
scales designed to meaimre social power, A differential and wide range 
of ratings of the relative power of actora in the pool may be used as in¬ 
ferential data that those rsted at the top do possess the most power in 
the specified issue area, 

As stated above the community influential* were asked to rate or 
assign power values to other community influent nis and themselves on scales 
designed to measure social power in five specified issue areas. 

If community influential* differentiate the amount of social power they 
perceive other community influential! and themselves to have on scales, the 
most powerful individuals in specified issue areas can be delineated and 
compared, A failure by the community influentials to differentiate among tho 
persons on the rating scale lists would prevent the authors from delineating 
the persons ’-bo are perceived to have social power in specified issue areas. 
iurtharmo7 •> would prevent comparing the persons perceived to have the most 
power in one issue area with the persons perceived to have the most power on 
other community issuo areas. 
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The analysis of the community in fluent in Is' ability to discriminate the 
amount of power they perceive other community influential* and themselves to 
have will focus on the amount of variation or scatter cn the ratings which 
each community inferential made on the five rating scale lists, The measure 
which will be ussd for determining the amount of variation or scatter is the 
standard deviation. 

The variability in power values will be computed by determining the 
standard deviation* of all ratinga assigned by cornmuniiy influential to other 
community influential* and themselves lr. three issue areas. The three issue 
areas are general affairs, industry, and politics. The standard daviationa 
are an index of the variability of the power values assiped by community 
influential* to other community influential* and themselves, 

The following empirical hypothesis may now be stated: 

B.H. 4 There will be variability in the power values assigned by com¬ 
munity in fluent inis on scales designed to measure social power, 

Table 6 presents the variability in rated power values by rater. The 
number of ratings, the range, the mean, and the standard deviation fur the 
ratingn made by each community influential are presented In the table. 

The table indicates that community influential! were discriminating among 
the power they perceived other community influential* and themselves in the 
community influential pool to have. The standard deviations range from 1,49 
to 3.96. 

The empirical hypothesis that there will be variability in the power values 
assigned by community influential on scales designed to measure social power 
is supported. 
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Table 6, Variability in rated power values by rater (three issue areas) 


Communi tv 
influentials 

Number of 
ratings 

Range 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Dick Bolt 

n 

4-11 

3,45 

1.81 

Roger Beam 

75 

1-11 

7.49 

3.52 

Judge Unger 

78 

1-11 

6.65 

2.24 

Vic n»hn 

75 

5-11 

8,24 

1.80 

Prank Wink 

76 

1-11 

8.08 

3.04 

Else Riddle 

77 

1-11 

7.10 

2.38 

Francis Edel 

78 

4-11 

9,23 

1.87 

William Fogle 

72 

1-11 

8.68 

2.81 

Eli Fogle 

75 

4-11 

7,69 

2.18 

Dick Polton 

74 

3-11 

7.84 

2.10 

Bill Doby 

65 

1-11 

8.23 

3,15 

Lon Barton 

75 

2-11 

8.24 

2,25 

Ward Grey 

75 

2-11 

8.05 

2.17 

Cary Holt 

75 

1-11 

8.03 

2.69 

Alvin Hall 

74 

1-11 

7.54 

3,96 

Barry Polton 

7P 

4-11 

8.36 

2,20 

Tim Heinz 

36 

1-11 

10.72 

1.67 

Alma Volt 

78 

3-10 

8.36 

1.49 

Bryce Domm 

78 

5-11. 

8.41 

2.22 

Blaine Newell 

78 

1-10 

6.83 

2.14 

daemon Bull 

76 

2-11 

6.96 

2.56 

Paul Kohler 

73 

3-11 

7.95 

2.43 

Jones Chilton 

78 

5-11 

8.03 

1.58 

Van Fall 

74 

1-11 

7.05 

3.27 

Edina/ Rollins 

74 

3-11 

8,68 

2.17 


Operational measure 5 and findings 

A fifth operational measure of the existence of social power is the ex¬ 
tent to which the internal community knowledgeables Bnd the community in¬ 
fluent ials agree as to the persons who have the most power in community 
affairs. If the internal community knowladgeables and the community in¬ 
fluent ials generally perceive the sase community actors to have more social 
power than other community actors, one can infer that they perceive the 
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e xisten ce of social pdtfsr . 

In t!u« second phass of ths field procedure, the internal community 
Knowledgeable* cere asked to name persona they perceived to be influential 
lii ofvsii Issue areasi The Issue 5 .ess Included general affairs, industry, 
politics, recreation, school reorganization, support of farmer, and retell 
sales. Through adding ths total number of mention* in all of e combination 
of the issue areas, a rank order of th* most powerful based on internal 
knowledgeable* 1 perceptions may be determined. 

The community influential* rated other coiununity influential* and them¬ 
selves on five rating scale lists. The ratings were made in five issue 
areas which included general affairs, industry, politics, Midwest County 
Planning Commission, and the Civil Defense Exhibit. A mean power value was 
determined for each community influential in each of three issue areas (general 
affairs, industry, and politics), Moan power values were not determined for 
the Midwest Planning Commission and the Civil Defensa Exhibit dua to the 
failure of community influential* to make a larga number of ratings, 

The mean powar v*lue for aach community influential was calculated by 
(1) auraming the rating* which uthcr wcm.mur.ir.y influent is It nsdc tr.d 12) divid¬ 
ing the total by th* number of persona rating the community influential, The 
community influential*' perceptions of thair own power wera not included in 
the analysis. 

By summing th* rasan power values in three issue areas a total mean power 
value can be calculated for each community influential. Through ranking the 
total mean power values, a rank order of the most powerful individuals in the 
community can be determined based on community infloan:iais : perceptions. 

A comparisc.. oi internal knowledgeibles* perceptions and community in¬ 
fluential*' perceptions of the most powerful influential* in the community 
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affairs will be made, For the purpose of analysis,, comparative issues will 
bo used. Both internal knowledgeables and community influential! were asked 
questions pertaining to their perceptions of the most power individual* in 
general affairs, industry, and politics. The top ten persons in the two lists 
will be compared. 

Ihe congruence between the top ten persons in the two lists will be 
considered significant if the dtgrej of overlsp between th* tep ten persona 
is 75 porcont or greater, 

The degree of cong.„#nce will be calculated by counting the number of 
persons who appear in the top ten in both list*, Thla total wll. he divided 
by 10 which is the maximum number which could appear among the top ten in 
both liata. 

Prom the above diaousaion the following empirical hypothesis la derived: 

B,H, 5 The congruence of the most powerful persons as determined 

by internal community knowledgeables 1 mentions and community 
influential*' ratings of othsr community influential will 
oy 75 percent or greater, 

The congruence of th* most powerful persona ai determined by internal 
kriwniwugwabies ! mentions end community influentiale ! ratings or other community 
influential! is 70 percent. Three comparative issue areas were used in deter* 
mining the congruence. They were industry, politics, end general affairs. 

The internal knowledgeables perceived three person;' as being included in 
th* top ten community influential who were not perceived as being among the 
top ten community influential! as determined by community influential!' 
ratings uf other community influentials. The three community influ.entials 
were among the 26 community influentials in the community influential pool, 

The data do not support the empirical hypothesis that the congruence of 
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the most powerful persons as determined by internal community knowledgeables’ 
mentions and community influentlals' ratings of other community influential* 
will be 7S percont or greater. 

Three of the five empirical hypotheses supported the general hypothesis 
that community actors will perceive that sociui power exists in the social 
system, Tha two empirical hypotheses not supporting the general hypothesis 
were almost significant. In E.H, 3 that additional names added to the fiva 
rating scale list a will not ba mentioned by more than two community influen¬ 
tial*, only one person was added by more than two community influential. 

The data did not support E.H. 5 that the congruence of the mnst powerful 
persons is determined by internal community knowledgeables' mentions and 
community influential*' ratings of other community influontials will bo 7S 
porcont or groator. However, the congruence between the two groups' per¬ 
ceptions was 70 percent, Tho internal community knowledgeables and the 
community influential perceived seven persons as being the seme among the 
top ten most powerful persons. 

Considering these data and the additional data that three of the five 
•luplriual iiypuiheaes we is supported, it is concluded that tha community 
actors interviewed perceived some community actors to have more social 
power than other community members, The data support the general hypothesis 
that community actors will perceive that social power exis s in the social 
system, 


Implications for Change Agents 

On the basis of these findings the change agent, such as the local civil 
defense director, may conclude that certain community actors wi.l bo perceived 
by other community actors as having moie social power than others. Certain 
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community actors will probably havo more social power to affect the decision- 
making process in the various community issue areas then other community 
actors. In initiating and implementing new programs, suet, as civil defense, 
the change agent, i.e., the local civil defense director, needs to be aware 
that certain community actoTi will probably have more social power to affect 
the decision making and implemantation of the program than othar actors. 

A successful initiation and implementation of o nav program may depend upon 
the change agent's ability to delineate and involve the community actors who 
have socia power, i,ti, the capability to control the behavior of others, 

The change agent may dalineate the community actors who have aoolal 
power to affect the daciaion-making process of the community, If the change 
agent aaka knowledgeable people to name community actors who hava more social 
powar than othera ha will probably be told ipacific names, These data 
ahould be useful to civil dafenae change agents as thty plan and implement 
civil defense progrsms, The relevance of these ides* will be elaborated in 
the next few chapters. 
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CHAPTER 6 

EXERCISE OF SOCIAL POWER 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

The previous general hypothesis that cossnunlty actors will perceive 
that social power exists in the social system was supported by the em¬ 
pirical dtta. Since soma comaunity actors are perceived to have more social 
power than others a logical question for a change agent such as the local 
civil defense director to ask is whether the persona perceived to have locitl 
power exercise p ower to affect the decision making or implementing stages 
of community programs. If the community actors who are perceived to have 
social power also exercise power and affect community affaire, they then may 
play an important role in initiating and implementing new prograr.e such as 
civil defenaa, They may give sanction to the new program. In addition, 
they may bring about changes in the knowledge, sentiments, end actions bf 
other community actors toward new programs, »,g«, civil defense programs. 
Community influential! who are perceived to have potential social power end 
exercise social power may h^ve a high probability of influencing the behavior 
of others in the community, A knowledge and understanding of the exercise 
of social power by the local civil defense director may sa.-va as a tool in 
determining whtthar a community influential may or may not become involved 
in the decision making or implementing phase of such programs as civil defense. 

The answers to the questions below may aid the change agent in determin¬ 
ing whether the community actors who are perceived to have more power do 
exercise social power in community affairs, Is social power exercised by 
the community actors who are perceived to have more social power than other 


community actors? Does their exercise of social power affect the decision 
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milking and implementation phases of community program*? May the change 
egsr.i. or local civil defame director expect community actors to name 
instances in which the parsons they perca.lv* to have social power do exer¬ 
cise pow*r? Affirmative sR.wars to thess questions can aid in developing 
methodology or procedures for delineating the cora»un;tty actors who (,1) are 
perceived to have social power and (2) exarclse social powar in various 
cosBsunity issue areas. 

Baokground and Derivation of General Hypothssi* 

In hie study of a snail rural community, Powers (20) found that 01.1 
percent of the community influential! interviewed stated that thay had been 
influenced by ether eemwlty actera, The ceanunity influential! (72,2 
percent) perceived that they htd influenced others on community issues. 

In a liter study, Tail (23) found that 45.5 percent of 'he community in¬ 
fluential living in m community at tha time of e county hospital isaua 
exercised power by participation in decision malting and action phases of 
the issue. They exercised social powsr by giving talus to ssrvice ciubs, 
obtaining financial contributions, assisting with absence# ballots, pro¬ 
viding publicity in the loctl newspaper, and discussing the issue on an 
individual basis with other community actors. Other data in th# same study 
revealed that 57.9 percent of the community influential! exorcised social 
powsr in an effort to win approval for a county courthouse bond issue. 

Both the county nospital and the county courthouse issues were approved 
by the community. These data wore accepted ns evidence that community 
influentials exercise social powei in community r.ffairs, 

The basic assumption that those who possess social power exercise 
that power is subject to empirical testing. Tins basic assumption is crucial 
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to the testing of further hypotheses. The second general hypothesis, which 
focuses on the exercise of social power , cun now be stated. 

(i . H i 2 Community actors will percoive that social power is exercised 
in the social system. 

Operational Measures and Findings 

The field procedure included interviews with internal community know* 
ledgeabies during the second phase snd cosnunity influential! in the third 
and final phase. In addition, additional data on the exercise of social 
power ware provided through en analysis of the Midweit County Civil Defense 
Exhibit. For further details of this analysis the reader is referred to 
another report in the lows State University dories of Sociological studies 
in Civil Cefenss: Social Action in Civil Defense .* Although the field 
schedules were not specifically designed to determine the exercise of tools! 
power in different issue tress, the community actors who appesrsd in these 
temples provided examples of the exercise of social powsr i** different issue 
areas. 

The naming of instances by community actors where social power was 
•xsreised in the community can be taken as e measure of the extent to which 
community actors will psrcaive that social powsr is sxarcised in the social 
system. Since the data uhich were obtained on the exercis e of power are not 
applicable to statistical measurement, the descriptive examples of the 
exercis e of social power will be accepted as evidence that social power is 
exercised in the community. The following empirical hypothesis may now be 
stated: 

^Beal, George M., et. al. Social action in civil defense. Sociological 
studies in civil defense, Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment 
Station, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 1964, 
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B ,ri, 6 Community actor* will name inatancas of tho oxorciao of social 

“ powar in tha aocial aystem. 

During tha process of interviewing community actora, a number of 
instaneaa of tha axcrciaa of aocial powar wara mentioned, Saaia of these 
related to tha Midwaat County Civil Deftnae Exhibit. Six of the community 
actora who (1) wara percaivad to have aocial power and (2) wara among tha 
community influential! intarviawad during tha third atage of tha field pro* 
cedura axaroiaad aocial powar in tha initiation and impleswntation of tha 
Civil Dafanaa. Hxhlbit. 

null Kohler, tho county extension director, p.'ayed a major rola in tha 
daciaion-making process whioh initistad and implamontad tha Midwaat County 
Civil Dafanaa Exhibit. Tha ids* of tha Civil Dafanaa Exhibit oriainatad 
with Paul Kohlar. In tha prooasa of ataklng an "mcceptable program topic" 
for a yaarly program, tho Family Living Committee of tha Midwaat County 
Bxtanaion Sarvica sought idaas from a number of sourcaa. Kohlar praaantad 
tha idaa of sponsoring a civil dafanaa aducatlonal program to tha oommittaa 
through tha county homo economist, who 1a also a mamba* of the Midwest County 
extension auff, The horn* economist has tha raaponeibility of coordinating 
tho activities of the Family Living Comaittae. She approved of Kohler's 
idea and presented tha possibility of initiating a civil defense program to 
tha Family Living Committee. The committee adopted tha idea as a program 
topic. 

Kohler was involved in the program in all of its stages. He and tha 
home economist were responsible for legitimizing and obtaining support for 
implementing tho program with relevant individuals and formal organizations. 
He aided legitimation by contacting the civil defense director, the county 
welfare director, the county board of supervisors, the county extension 
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council, and the Junior chamber of Comm->rca, In addition, ha was highly 
involved in securing active participation of organizations in tha community. 
Kohler played ’'arious roles in the initiation and implementation of tha 
Civil Defense Exhibit which included the rolea of originator, the aajor 
person to aeek legitimation, planner, and prime executor. 

The two women who appeared among the community'influential! played 
role* in the Civil Defenat Exhibit. Mra. Riddle perceived that she helped 
obtain legitimation for the program. In addition to writing to the Midwest 
County Board of Supervisors encouraging their support, she negotiated with 
Kohler to hova tha program coincide with Form-City Week. Mrs. Riddle has 
participated as state women's chairman for this event. Her participation 
In the Civil Defense Exhibit involved helping to prepare background material 
for the Midweat County Civil Defense Agency booth. At the time of the exhibit 
she helped to men the booth. Mra. Volt, the other woman among the community 
Influential a, was chairman of the Family Living Committee at the time the 
Civil Defense Exhibit was approved ts a program topic. Shortly following the 
approval of tha civil defense program as a topic for tha committee, Mrs. Volt 
resigned as the coublttee's chairman due to her other activities which in¬ 
cluded serving as state chairman of the Perm Bureau Women, Although she was 
not extremely involved, she participated in the execution phases of helping 
the Farm Bureau Women and the 4-H clubs with their booths. 

Eli Fogle exercised power in the Civil Defense Exhibit as president of 
the Jaycees. Kohler approached Eli Fogle directly seeking the Jaycoes' 
support, Fogle agreed to support the Civil Defense Exhibit and was success¬ 
ful in obtaining the support of the Jaycees. Dick Polton, the owner of the 
Prairie City Times, indicated that he participated in tha Civil Defense Ex¬ 
hibit through publicizing the program. Another community influential, Ward 



Grey, the manf >x of the ’'adio station, was al- ! o involved in publicizing 
the ptogram, 

In the political issue area, Dr. Logan, an internal community know¬ 
ledgeable, perceived Hall. William Fogle, and Dick Polton to be the most 
powerful actors. Thie group was perceived as obtai ,,<n 2 financial eunnort 
for the Midwest County Republican Party by seeking support of the business¬ 
man on Broad Street in Prairie City. Logan provided an example of the 
exercise of social power in the arena of politics, in tnc nearby community 
of Ladora, a vacancy occurred in the poatmaater'a position. The cider 
conservative group (Hall, William Fogle, and Dick Polton) by-paased the 
formal Republican organization controlled by the liberal faction and made 
recommendation* of pereone to fulfill the office to their Congreseman. The 
legitimate or formal organization forwarded n letter to the Congreeeman sug¬ 
gesting that he use the formal party channels to determine alternative* for 
the poeition if he wanted financial support fro? the Midwest County Republi¬ 
can organ! .ation. Logan atated that tha Congressman had forwarded the letter 
to Dick Polton, a power figure in the conservative faction. 

Another inatance of the •xcrciae of power was presented by logon. Ap¬ 
parently through negligence In planning, the formal Republican party lsaders 
failed to include the above mentioned Congressman among party leaders who 
participated in a Republican caravan which toured Midwest County, The con¬ 
servative faction made this 9m issue by informing the Congressman that *he 
party leaders were not supporting him. The conservative group later organized 
a +30 a plate dinner for the Congressman. I,ogan stated this was an effort of 
the conservative fa ,n to side-step the formal Republican organization, 

Mrs. Riddle perceived that Judge Unger had played a role in the take¬ 
over of the Republican Party machinery by the liberal faction in 1952, The 
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judge ext-rcised power by directing a campaign in which the liberal faction 
presented candidates in each of the township: for township cownitteercen, Under 
his guidance the liberal Republican group gained control of the formal party 

lit# iiuirsl faction he i weiritiiniw Cv7it?vl vf th« fSTtmi pCS*~ 


tions since 19S2, 

In her unsucceesful bid for the Republican nomination to Congress in 1958,. 
Mrs. Riddle nought the support of Dick Polton, the newspaper editor. Although 
Polton Indicated that he would remain neutral in her nomination race against 
the incumbent Congressman, he supported the ineumbent in the closing days of 
the campaign. Mr. Polton was perceived as bsing a member of the conservative 
faction of the Republican party. This group includes William Fogle, Alvin 
Hall, Biaiiis Newell, and Car/ Holt. Mrs. Riddls has bssn active in the liberal 
faction ef the Republican party. Even though she apparently waged an aggros* 
sive primary campaign and received newspaper support in other counlies of the 
congressional district, Mrs. Riddls failed to win the Republican nomination. 

In addition, she failed to carry her home county. Mrs. Riddle perceived the 
conservative faction at exarclaing powet in an affort to dafaat her nomination 


bid. 


Although he did not name specific instances of their exercise of social 
power, Bill Doby perceived that Holt, Bolt, Hall, Dick Polton, and William 
Fogla wart the primary legitimiters of all community action. He perceived 
that this group exercised social power in community affairs. Doby perceived 
that Iblt was the idea man for this power clique. 

Other examples of the exercise of social power were provided. Ward Grey, 
the radio station manager, perceived chat he aided in initiating and imple¬ 
menting action in the community for both Babe Ruth and Little League baseball. 
At the time he moved to i'rairle City nine years ago, children were not parti- 
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cipating in baseball, Today, lie perceives baseball as a major part of a 
community's activities for youth, 

Bryce Doran indicated that he participated in community activities by 
organizing and planning an inter-faith nativity scene at Christmas tlas fur 
the peat few years. Alvin Hail, an attorney, has exercised power in two 
labor disputes within the community. He perceived that he was successful 
in helping to settle one of the two disputes. 

The descriptive data provided by the community actors who uppeared among 
the internal community knowledgeable! and the community influential* provided 
examples of the exerclie of social power . In addition to perceiving the 
existence of social power, the community actors named specific instances in 
which social power was exercised to affect social * * tp.g* in the community, 

The examples included the exercise of social power to affect both the decision 
making and implementation stages of community programs, The data support 
the empirical hypothesis that community actora will name instances of the 
exerclae of social power in the social ayatcm. These data ere accepted as 
evidence that community actors will perceive that social power ia exercised 
in the community. 


Implications for Change Agents 

In Prairie City, community actors exercised social power to affect the 
decision making and implementation stages of social action programs. On tha 
basis of the empirical data, the change agent, such as the local civil defense 
director may conclude that community actors do exercise social power. The 
community actors who are perceived to have more social power than other 
community actors will probably exercise social power to affect community 
affairs. Hie change agent needs to be aware that community actors carry on 



their operations behind the scenes to affect the course of social change in 
the community. Their exercise of social power may not be generally known to 
the community. Although community actors may perceive that certain other 
community actors have social power, in soma cases they may not be able ts 
name specific instances in which they exercised social power. However, some 
.oemunity actors nay formulate decisions on the basis of latent social power. 
While the actor perceived to have social power is possibly unaware of hia 
capability to axarcisa social power over other in specific inetances, othar 
comuni cy actors nay oaks decisions baaed on their knowledge and past actions 
of vha parson thty parcaivs to hava social power. Pailure to consider the 
latent social power of an individual My raault In the individuals' blocking 
community action at latar stages. Within tha community, actors who srs 
perceived to have potential social powsr and exercisa social powar will pro¬ 
bably hrva a high probability of influencing the bthavior of others. 

If the change agent asks comunity actors to nans instances where actors 
axarclsad power, he will probably be providaa with specific instances. Those 
data may be useful to civil defense change agents lb. delineating tho comunity 
actors who ara willing to «mS capable of exercising power ir« the various 
community issue areas. Through the process of asking questions relating to 
issue areas, the change agent may determine the extent to which the same or 
different community actors affect decisions and actions ovar a wide range of 
issue areas. The importance of these ideas will be further developed In the 
following chapters. 
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CHAPTER 1 

PERSONAL ANO SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNITY INFLUENT IALS 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

Hi* community actors interviewed during tha aacond and third atagaa 
of the field procedure perceived the existence and exercise of social power 
in community affairs. Since the empirical data provide evidence that com¬ 
munity actors will (1) provide names of persona they parcaiva to have aocial 
power and (2) name instances in which social power is exercised, tha chonyt 
agant or local civil defense director may dalinaata the community influential* 
who are perceived to have more aocial power than othtr community actors. In 
addition, tha change agant may determine the extent to which community in¬ 
fluential* exercise social power to affect tha daciaion-making procaaa of 
the cosmnity, 

Prior to interviewing community actors to delineate the community influen¬ 
tial*, the change agent or local civil defenae director needs a general know¬ 
ledge of tha personal and social chartctsristlcs which will probably be 
possessed by community influential!, What are the personal and aocial charac¬ 
teristics of the persona who will probably have mors aocial powar than other 
community actors? Ar# tha porapnal and aocial characteristics of community 
influential* different from those of a random sample of community actors? 

Are community influential likely to differ in occupation, education, income, 
age, home ownership, political orientation, and length of residence when 
compared to a random sample of individuals in the community? 

If the personal and social cha r acteristics of community influential 
differ from a random sample of community actors, then these empirical data 
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nay assist the change agent in determining potential community influential*. 
Following the delineation of the community influential# and their personal and 
social ch aracteristics , other ralatinn«hips may be analyzed, Baal (.1) haa 
pointed sist that the characteristics of the top influential# in the coamunity 
may vary depending upon tne arena of social action. If the personal and aoclal 
characteristics of the community influential! and the arena# In which they 
axerciaa aocial power lire known, the change agent, such as the local civil 
defense director, may predict the probable roles which community influential! 
may play in now program#. Thia chapter will delineate the peraonal and social 
characteristic# of the community influential* In Prairie City. They will ba 
compared with the peraonal and aocial characteriatlca of a random sample of 
actors lr. ths community, 


Background and Derivation of Genera) Hypothesis 

The different studies which have bean completed by social scientists in 
aocial power research have generally attempted to determine the peraonal and 
aocial charactariatica of the community influential*. In summarizing the 
actors who participate m social action programs, Beal (1) point* out that 
the generalization whicu can be made from D*Antonio'a comparison of seven 
communities i^ that business Furnishes the largest percentage of community 
actora among th* top influential#. U’Antonio (I) compared the occupations 
of community influential m sever, communities. They included communities 
in different sections of the United Staten which ranged in population from 
22,000 to 530 , 000 . 

In the comparison of these seven communities, independent professionals 
followed businessmen as the next most frequent source of top influential*' 
in all of the communities except 'scific City. Government and labor provided 
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more of the top influential* in Pacific City than did the independent pro¬ 
fessions. Independent professionals were in fourth piece in Pacific City. 

In all communities, a number of top influential were drawn from government. 
Education, religion, welfare and cultural leaders were generally among the 
top influential#. The comparison of these communities points out that a 
larger proportion of community influential* era provided by business, Industry, 
and tha professions than by government, oducation, religion, and welfare and 
cultural leaders. 

iii analysing personal and social charactaristlc* in Regional City, Hunter 
(10) found that 37 of the influential which he studied were college graduates, 
Hunter found that 15 of tha influential had inherited their fathers' businesses. 
Fifteen influentials achieved their position!. Hunter distinguishes batween 
an upper power structure and an undar power structure. The upper structure 
participates In ths policy making of the community. Ganerally, the policy 
makers were bom in Regional City and Inherited property and wealth, thus 
having an ascribed position. The under power structure consists mainly of 
profeaaionals who r.re in the civic and welfare associations. 

fne upper puw'wr end tha uiiUwr pvwvr structures dicier m economic status. 
The upper power structure has a more secure economic base than the under 
structure. This can bv attributed largely to inheritance of wealth, Hunter 
found that the upper power structure and tinder power structure live in 
different sectors of the city. The upper structure lived in one sector while 
the under structure lived in another sector. In addition, they lived in sectors 
which generally were In the outskirts or suburban areas. Their homes were 
located in other sectors from the people of lewer social and economic levels. 

Pellagrin and Coates (19) found that absentee-owned corporations play a 
vital role in civic affairs and policies of a southern city. Rxecutives re- 
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presenting absentee-owned corporations aie interested in protecting the 
corporations' interest and furthering their own careers. Sixty percent of 
the executive* are members of the two most powerful organizations in the 
community, The executives are underrepresented in the less powerful or¬ 
ganization*. The study seems to indicate that executives will probably 
be found in organizations charged with the disbursement of large sum* of 
money, lb# community actors who are filling the status-role of executive 
in large corporation* war* found to play an important role in affecting 
various community issues, 

In the Lansing study, Form and Sauer (8) found that four-fifth* of the 
community influential* were businessmen. The typical influential had attended 
collego. Almost half of the community influential* wer* between the ages of 
SI and 60. Approximataly one-third were over 60 years old while one-fifth 
were under 50, These data reveal a high degree of similarity in certain 
paraonal and social characteristic! of the influential* in the Laming *tudy, 

In Center Town, a rural Iowa community, Powers (20) found that the in¬ 
fluential# differed from the total population of the community in certain 
jjsrson^^ and serial characteristic?. The influential? had a medlar, family 
income of nearly $15,000 while fr the population ae a who!a tha madian 
family income was about $3,000, The influential had completed n average 
of 14,6 years of education, Tho average number of years of education for the 
total adult population was 10, The top five community influential in general 
affairs war*, found to average 14,6 years of education, $23,400 annual gross 
fiimily incuK.?, and *5.6 years of age. They wer* member* of the Methodiat 
Church and owned their own businesses. 

The review of the research presented above indicates that many of the 
community influential have similar personal and so cial characteristic s. 
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Although many community influential are drawn from government, religion, 
welfare and cultural associations, and labor leaders, the larger portion 
appear to come from business and industry. In addition, the lommunity 
influential* generally have higher incomes, have attended college, and art 
middle aged or older. 

Although the previous studies reviewed have not tested the hypothesis 
that community influential* will diffsr in personal and social character¬ 
istics from a random sample of community actors it may logically he in¬ 
ferred that the community influential* may differ in personal and social 
characterlatlc* from such a sample of community actors. Since moat community 
influential* have occupations which generally are among the higher income 
occupation* it would stem logical to hypothesize that they would differ 
from a random sample of community actors. In addition, it may bs logically 
inferred that community influential* may differ significantly from a random 
sample of community actors in the personal and social characteristics of age 
and education. Kith the previous review of social power research the following 
expected relationships between personal and socia l characteristics, ths com¬ 
munity influential*, and a random (ample of community actors may be stated; 

G.H, i The personal and social characteristics of community influential* 
will differ from the genera1 populace. 

Operational Measures snd Findings 

During the course of interviewing the community influential* they were 
asked to provide data on their personal and social character!sties . They 
provided data on their occupation, education, years of residence in tho 
community, political orientation, average gross fcmily income, church affili¬ 
ation, age, home ownership, and number of people living in the household. A 
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selected number of the personal anil social characteristics of commimity in- 
fluentials are presenter! in Table % on page 70. The table includes all the 
above mentioned p ersona! end social characteristics with the exception of 
home ownership and number of people living in the household, 

A random sample »f Prairie City community actors was interviewed for 
the purpose of analyzing the impact of the Civil Defense Exhibit which was 
held in Prnirie City, Th* complete analysis of the data obtained in the 
random sample interviews will be presented in a forthcoming research report 
as a part of the Iowa State Univarsity series of Sociological Studies In 
Civil Defense, 1 During the course of interviewing the 163 community actors 
thay ware asked to provide data on thair personal anij social characteristics . 
Thay provided data on thair occupation, years of rssidsnce in tha community, 
political orientation, average gross family Income, age, home ownership, 
and number of people living in the household, The date on personal and social 
characteristics from the community influential sample la comparable with the 
random sample of community actors interviewed in Prairie City. 

Ranh of the personal and socia l characteristics of the community influen¬ 
tial will be analyzed by comparing it with the same personal and social 
c haracteristics of the random sampla community actors. The statistical test 
which will b# used for the analysis is ths chi-square test, It is concerned 
with testing tha existence of a relationship between two variables. The 
chi-square test will be used to test the relationship between a personal and 
so cial characteristic and community actors. Tha community actors are cate¬ 
gorized as community influential* and the random sample. Whenever the chi- 


^Beal, George M, , et. al, Impact of a multiple-organization sponsored 
civil defense educational program (tentative title). Sociological studies 
in civil defense, Iowa Agricultural anil Home Economics Experiment Station, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. (In process) 1964. 
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square statistical test is tuori the Hypothesis of independence is formulated. 
That is, it is hypothesized that there is no relationship between the two 
variables being analyzed; for example, a personal or social characteristic 
and community actors (community influential vs. random sample). Saying 
that ther# la no difference between a personal or s ocial charictaristic and 
community actors is essentially saying there is no relationship between a 
paraonai or social characteristic and community actors. For evaluating 
the axiatanca of a relationship between personal and social characteristics 
and community actors, the ,05 level of significance in established. 1 

The extent to which the personal end social characteristics of tu* com¬ 
munity Influential! differ from the random sample of community actors may be 
taken aa evidence that the personal and aoclal characteristic s of community 
influentiaia will differ from the general populace, 

The expected relationship batwean community actovs and a personal or 
eoclal characteristic will be stated as sn empirical hypothesis, Following 
each empirical hypothesis the findings will be presented. 

E.H. 7 The occupations of community influentiaia will differ signi¬ 
ficantly from the occupations of the general populace, 


Individual accupatiens were categorized into two groups. Professionals, 


business managers, end farmers were assigned to one category. Skilled workers 


A 1he calculated chi-square value is compared to a tabular (theoretical) 
value of chi-square. The chi-square value for the relationship of a personal 
rr social characteristic end community actors will be tested at the .05 level 
of significance witii 1 degree of freedom. The tabular chi-square value at 
the ,05 level cf significance wivh 1 degree of freedom is 3.84. 

If ?. calculated chi-square value of 3.84 or greater is obtained it will 
be concluded that there is a "elationship between a personal or social charac¬ 
teristic and community actors; that is, one can conclud- that the community 
influentiais differ from th« random s«-.'ole with respect to the personal or 
social characteristic, On thw other hand, if a chi-square value less than 
3.8‘t is obtained, then it will be concluded ti.at ther. is no rciatlonsnip 
between the two variables. 
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clerical workers, and unskilled worker* were assigned to the second category. 
Although housewives appeared among both community influential* and the random 
sample, the husband's occupation was used for the occupation comparison, All 
of the 2S influential a end 91 respondents in r'ns random sample were in tha 
first category, No community infiusntials and 72 persona in the random 
sample appeared in the second category. 

ihe calculated chi-square value for the occupation comparison is 17.9a, 
Thera is a significant difference in the occupations between community in- 
fluentisls and a random sample of the community. The data support the em¬ 
pirical hypothesis that the occupations of coomuiilty influential* will differ 
significantly from the occupations of the general populace. 

E.H. 8 The average gross family income of community influentials will 
differ significantly from the average gross family income of 
the generel populece. 

The community influentials and tha community actors in the random aasiple 
provided in estimate of their average gross family income for throe calendar 
years, The community influentials provided thi'lr average gross fsmily W»»e 
for 1959, 1960, and 1,61. The random sample provided thair average gross 
family income for I960, 1961, and 1962, 

The median average gross family incoma for the 188 respondents lr the 
two samples (community influentials and random sample) was $6600. Twenty-,'.wo 
community influential and 72 community actors in the random sample ware above 
the meJian average gross family income. Three community influentials rnd 91 
community actors in the random sample had an average gross family incomo of 
$6500 or balo;.’. 

A median chi-square statistical test was used for the comparison of 
average gross family income and community actors (community influentials and 
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random sample). The c .culated chi-square value for the average gross family 
income comparison is 16,65. There is n statistically significant difference 
between the average gross family income of community actors. As a group 
the community influential* have significantly higher income than ft random 
aaaqple of the community, actors. The data support the empirical hypothesis 
that the average grass family income of community influential! will differ 
significantly from the average gross family Income of the general populaca. 

B,H, 9 Th# educatleu of community influential will differ signifi¬ 
cantly from the education of the general populace. 

For the comparison of education and community actors, the community 
influential! and ths random sampla respondents were categorised into two 
groupi. The community actors having an education beyond high school were 
assigned to one category. Community actors having a high school education 
or lose were assigned to the second category, The date reveal that 19 of 
tne 25 community influential! had 15 years or more of formal education, 
while only 44 of the 165 community actors interviewed in the random sample 
had a formal education of 15 years e? more. Sis community influential! wild 
119 random sample respondents had a high school education or less. 

The calculated chi-square for the comparison of education and community 
actors is 25,25, There is a significant difference in the education between 
community influential* and a random sample of individuals in the community. 
The data support the empirical hypothesis that the education of community 
influential will differ significantly from che education of the general 
populace, 


B.H.10 The political orientation of community in fluent in Is will differ 
significantly from the political orientation of the general 
populace. 
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Each respondent (community influentials and the random sample) was asked 
whether he considered himself to be a (1) conservative Republican, (2) liberal 
Republican, (3) indepandent, but close to conservative Republican, (<*) independ¬ 
ent, but close to liberal Republican, (5) independent (includes don't know), 


(f<) Independent, but close to conservative Democrat, (7) independent, but 
cloa# to liberal Democrat, (8) conservative Democrat, end (0) liberal Democrat! 
Par the ohi-aquara atatietioel analysis the reeponeea were categorized into 
thrse group*: (1) Republican (items 1, 2), (2) Independent* (item* 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7) and (3) Democrat (itent 8, 9). 

The date revealed that 18 of the 25 community influential! and 84 of tha 
163 community acton considered their political orientation to be Republican. 

Six cousriunity influent ials and 64 community actor* in the random sample eiaied 
they wero Independent in their political orientation. One community influential 
and 35 actors in the random semp'a considered their political oriantation to 
be Democratic. 

The calculated chi-square value for the compnriaon of political oritnta- 
tlcn and community actors Is 10.IS, 1 The two groups (community influential* 
and tha random sample) differ in their political oriantation. The date support 
the empirical hypothecs that the political orientation of community influen¬ 
tial! will differ significantly from the political orientation of the general 
populace. 


E.H, 11 The age of community influentials will differ significantly 
from tha age of the general populace. 


^For the chi-square comparison of political orientation there are two 
degrees of freedom. In this case the calculated chi-square value is com¬ 
pared to the tabular (theoretical) value of chi-square which is 5.99 at the 

.05 level of significance. 
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The median age of the combined group of community influential* and the 
random sample was 47 years. Seven community influential* and 85 respondents 
in the random sample were below the median age, Eighteen community iniluen- 
tials and 78 respondents in the random sample were the median age or above, 

A median chi-square statistical test was used for the comparison of age 
and the two groups. The calculated chi-square value for the age comparison 
is 4,99, The community influential si a group are older than a random sample 
of community actors. The data support ths empirical hypothesis that the age 
of community influential* will diffsr significantly from the age of the 
general populace, 

B.H, 12 The home ownership of community influentials will differ 

" " significantly from ths home ownership of the general pt/nulacn. 

The community influential* predominately own their home*. Only two of 
the 25 community influential! wtre found to not_ own their home, Among the 
community actors in the random sample 112 own their home while 51 were found 
to not own their home. 

The weiuulsleu witl-e^uarw value fur Ilia liuwa unnerehip uumparieon is 

5,72, There is a significant difference in home ownerihlp between the 
community influential* and the random sample of community actors. The data 
support the empirical hypothesis that the home ownership of community influen¬ 
tial* will differ significantly from the home ownership of the general popu¬ 
lace. 


t.H. 13 Tho number of people living in the household of community 
“ influential* will differ significantly from the number of 

people living in tho households of the general populace. 


The responses of the community influential* and tho random sample about 
the number of people living in the household were categorized into two groups. 
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Th* two groups were (1) two peoplo living in the household, and (2) nor* 
than two people living in the household, Fourteen community influential* 
and 65 community actors in the random sample hud two people Jiving in their 
household, Eleven community influential and 38 eorjatmity actors in the 
random sample had more than two people living in their household. 

i j calculated chi-square value for number of persons living in the 
hone is 2.31. Thera is not < significant relationship between number of 
poople living in the household and community actors (community influential 
and the random sample), The data do not support the empirical hypothesla 
that the number of people living in the household of community influential* 
will differ significantly from tha number of people living in the household 
of th* general populace. 

B.ll, 1 4 The length of residence of community influential* will differ 
significantly from the length of residence of the general 
populace. 

Both the community influential! and the random sampla of community actor* 
provided data on the number of year* they had resided in the Prairie City 
community. Th* median length of residence in th* Prairie City community 
is 2S years. Ten community influential* and 83 community actors in th* random 
sample have lived In the Prairie City community 25 years or ltss. Fifteen 
community Influential and 80 community actors In the random sample wera 
above the median length of residence. 

A median chi-square test was used for the length of residence compari¬ 
son. The calculated chi-square value is 1,07. There is not a significant 
relationship between length of residence in the community and communi’'>' 
actors (community influontials and f.t random sample). The data do. not 
support the empirical hypothesis that the length of resilience of community 


influontials will differ significantly from the length of residence of the 
general populace. 


Six of the eight empirical hypotheses that tested the relationships 
between eight personal and social characteristics and the two groups of 
community actors (community influential! and the random sample) were supported, 
The six personal and social characteristics which differed significantly in 
comparing the two groups vers occupation, avsrsge gross family income, educa¬ 
tion, political orientation, age, and home ownership. The two groups were 
found not to differ in the number of people living in the household and 
length of residence in the community. Considering tht fact that six of 
the eight espirieal hypotheses were supported, the general conclusion is 
siade that tha data support ths general hypothesis that ths personal and social 
characteristics of coimunlty influsntisls will diftar from ths gsneral popu¬ 
lace, 


Implications for Chsngs Agsnts 

Sines ths psrsonsl and social chsrsctsriitics of ths coassunity influen- 
tials and ths random sampla wart found to differ, the change agent may conclude 
that community influential* will probably differ in personal and social charac¬ 
teristics from the gtnsral populsce, Ths extent to which they differ may vary 
from one community to the next, In Prairie City the community influential! ware 
found to have higher statu* occupations (business and professionsl occupations), 
higher incomes, more formal education, a more Republican political orientation, 
higher age, and greater home ownership in comparison with a random sampla of 
community actors. 

These data may he helpful to the change agent such as the local civil 
defense director, in determining who the community influential are. Community 
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influtntials am likely to have occupations which are aracn^ the higher income 
occupations ('businessmen, banker*, industry, professional groups). In addition, 
they will probably have attended college or received an education beyond high 
school. Although community influential may diffar in pergonal «nd social 
characteristics depending upon the community the dsta that community influen¬ 
tial* have a different political orientation, higher age, and greater horns 
ownership My be helpful to the change agent in determining who theae people 
are, 

The community influential! were found to differ from the general popu¬ 
lation in peraonal and aoclal characteristics. The next step is to determine 
if there ia a difference in the structure of social power relation* within 
the community influential group. The following chapter and general hypothesis 
will focus on the structure of community power relations among community in¬ 
fluential*, 


> 
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CHAPTER 8 

STRUCTURE IN COMMUNITY POWER RELATIONS 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

In this res*trch study certain community actors ware perceived to have 
social power which they exercised to affect the decision-making process of 
the social system. Generally, these community ectors were found to have many 
similar personal and so el characteristics. With relatively similar personal 
and social characteristics and Interest in comunlty affairs, there is liablo 
to be a structure in the relationships among the community ectore who are 
perceived to effect the declaion-naking process of the coasnunity. Within 
the pool of the commisiity influential!, there may be a group or groups who 
legitimise end participate in action phases of community programs. If the 
change agent is to obtain legitlmisetion and participation from comsnnity 
influential*, an undemanding of the structure In the reletlonships among 
the community influential* may b* helpful in initiating and Implementing 

programs. 

Do community influential* have patterns of interaction? Will there 
probably be clique groups among the community influential? Do cliques 
intsract through participation in informal group*, such ns a coffe# group? 

Will thara probably be pattams among the community influential* in home 
visitations? Do community influentials have patterns of agreement or dis¬ 
agreement in community affairs? 

Answers to those questions may assist the change agent in delineating 
the structure of relations among community influentials. It may aid in 
determining the groups which will probably cooperate together to affsct 
community affairs. 
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Background and Derivation of General Hypothesis 

In his Study of the power structure of Regional City, Hunger (10) found 
that certain men within the group interviewed represented a top layer of per¬ 
sonnel, The generalization which emerges from Hunter's study is that sowial 
powsr is structured among the top community influentials. Certain community 
influential! ware named more frequently than others as persons who would be 
chosen to decide on a project for the social system, These community influen¬ 
tials Interacted together and were better known to each other than to those 
outside this group, 

C. Wright Mills (16) views local soclaty aa having both a structure of 
power end a hierarchy of status. At the top of the structure there ere oliquea 
or "crowds" whose members judge end decide on important community issues, 

These cliques or crowds ere perceived «■ playing roles In the larger issues 
of the state end nation in which the community is involved, Community influen¬ 
tial! are perceived to form cliques or crowds which may act in concert to 
affect the course of local, state, and national policy, 

Ml Her (13) found that ksy loaders tend u bring various other influen¬ 
tials around them whtn they are responsible for carrying out civil projects. 

An analysis of data indicates that these groupings tend to have a pattern, 
but there is a lignific-nt degree of fluidity, 

In their raaiarch on Springdale, a rural community, Vidich and Bensmen 
(25) found that a small group of men in the community was familiar with com¬ 
munity history, past organizational problems, other people's capabilities, 
and personal problems. They were found to be experts on legal procedure 
and policy matters. Other people in the community recognized that they 
possessed these attributes, 
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The generalization which is derived from the research studies reviewed 
is that individual community Influential® act in concert to affect the course 
of community action, they may join together in determining community policy 
in industrial development, civil defense activities, sewerage improvement, 
street projects, and other community issue areas, In addition, certain corn* 
munity influential! within the community influential pool may interact more 
intensively with each other than with other community influential* or community 
actors, 

Prom the above discission the following general hypotheses may be stated: 

n ,H, 4 Social power will be structured in the social system by community 
11 r influential acting in concert. 

Operational Measures and Findings 

Operational measure 1_ 

One measure nr the structure of social relations among community influen¬ 
tial! is the extent to which the community influential! interact together, 
During the course of interviewing the community Influential* the following 
Hueaiiun waa aaked: 

Who are you likely to visit with or talk to over coffee, etc,, 

during the day.’ (List the names.) 

i>* ct-na unity influential!' patterns of interaction in informal discus¬ 
sions and coffee groups will be analyzed, These pattern* will be diagram-fed 
to illustrate the interactions of the individual members within the community 
influential pool, The patterns if interaction will be referred to as the 
informal group interaction sociograre . 

The empirical hypothesis may new be stated: 

E,H, IS There will be an identifiable Informal group I nteract ion 
sociogram . ” 
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Figure 1 illustrates the informal g ioup interaction sociogram (mutual 
and single choices). The solid lines represent mutual discussions and coffee 
groups, i,e., both community influential* indicated they visited with or had 
coffee together during the day. The broken lines with arrows represent 
single choices, i.e., one community influential of the pair indicated he 
visited with or had coffee a :h the community influential to which the 
arrow is pointing, 

One power clique (designated in Figures i-6 by dotted background circles) 
is that of Willies Fogle, Dick Polton, Cary Holt, Alvin Hall, and Blaine 
Newell. Ihese five community influential mutually agree that thay vialt 
or have coffee together during the day. There la one exception, Alvin Hall 
did not Indicate interacting with Blaine Newell, 

The relationship among the members of the power clique Is better illus¬ 
trated in Pi?ure 2, This informal group intsrection soclogrta (mutual choices 
only) illustrates only the mutual choices, i.e,, both community Influential 
connected by a solid line named the other sa being a person he talked j*ith 
or had coffee during the course of daily interaction. In addition, Dick 
Polton mentioned that about 9 o'clock In the morning ho met with William 
togls, Cary Holt, Alvin Hall, and Blaine Newell to have coffee. This group 
meets on s regular basis, 

Two other community influential! interact considerably with this group, 
Dick Bolt mutually interacts with Dick Polton and Cary Holt, Although William 
Fogls, Blaine Newell, and Alvin Hall did not indicate visiting or having cof¬ 
fee with him, Dick Bolt percslved that, he interacted on a rather regular 
basis with them, Roger Beam mutually interacts with Cary Holt. Dick Polton 
and William Fogle indicated they interacted with Roger lleem, although ho did 
not perceive interacting with them. Another community influential who is A 
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business partner with Roger teem appears on the fringe of thi* group. Frank 
Wink mutually interacts with Dick Bolt. He indicated interacting with Blaine 
Newell, 

The group Interaction aoclograa Illustrate* that there la an 

Identifiable pattern to daily conversation* and coffee groups among the 
comunity influential*, The data suppwivt the empirical hypothaaia that there 
will be an identifiable informal group Interaction socloiram . 

Operational —asure 2 

A second steaaure of the degree to which social power Is structured among 
co—unity influential! la the extent to which the comunity influential* viait 
in their homes together. The co—unity influential* wars asked the following 
questions: 

Who are you lately to have aa guests in your home or be a guest 

in their hoaif (List the na—a.) 

Tha home pattern* will be dlagraomad to illustrate the mutual visita¬ 
tions of comunity influential!, The pattern of visitations will be referred 
to the ho— visitation socioft rim. The ho— visitation patttmi will b* 
accepted as a measure of the structure of social relations among community 
influential*, 

The empirical hypothesis may now be stated: 

R,H■ 16 There will be an identifiable home visitation sociogram . 

The hone visitation soclogram (mutual choices only) is presented in 
Figure 3, This sociogrum presents r ilv the mutual responses in home visita¬ 
tions, i.e., both community influent -is indicated they visited in the other 
community influential's home or invited the other community influential to 


their home as a guest. 
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The pattern of relationships of community influential*' home visitations 
is a complex network. After analysis, two groups with distinguishable patterns 
may be delineated, William Fogle, Dick Polton, Cary Holt, Blaine Newell, and 
Alvin Hall mutually visit In each other's homes with one exception. Blaine 
Newell and Alvin Hall did not mutually mention visiting with each other. In 
addition, Dick Bolt mutually visits with all five of these community influen¬ 
tial*. This power clique consists of one bank president, the owner of the 
Prairie City Times, the owner of a variety store, the owner of a largo nuraary, 
and a lawyer. 

The other community influential* are cloaely linked to the power clique 
through visitation patterns, Roger Been mutually vliiti with William Pogle, 
Dick Polton, Blalna Nawall, Cary Holt, and Dick Bolt, He doea not mutually 
visit with Alvin Hall, Beam's business partner, Prank Wink, la also cloaely 
associated with the power clique. He mutually visits with Blaine Newell, 

Cary Holt, Dick Polton, and Dick Bolt, He doea not mutually vlait with Alvin 
Hall and William Pogla. 

Additional support to the linkages of the community influential* discussed 
above was provided by Blaine Newell. He stated that Cary Holt, William Pogle, 
Dick Polton, and Rogar Beam were members of a bridge club. These community 
influential* interacted and visited while playing cards. 

A secondary power clique (designated in Figures 3, 5-7 by diagonal back¬ 
ground circle) may he delineated although the linkages between this clique 
do not appear to be as intensive as the linkages among the members of the 
power clique . The community influentials in this group include Elsa Riddle, 
Judge Unger, Jones Chilton, and Jackson Bull. Each community influential in 
this group mutually visits wit;h each other except for Elsa Riddle and Jones 
Chilton, Else Riddle, Jackson Bull, and Jones Chilton do not interact with 
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any of the five community influential who form the '■.ore of the power clique , 
the power clique includes Dick Polton, Cary Holt, Alvin Hall, Blaine Newell, 
and William Fogle. Judge Unger has a mutual linkage with Cary Holt and Blaine 
Newell, 

The how# visitatio n ioclograa delineates several community influential 
who are genet ly not linked with other community influential* through home 
visits. Thia group includes Bill Doby, Bryce Dome, Pranclt Edel, Van Pall, 

Lon Barton, and Ward Grey, All of these have three or leas mutual visitations 
with other comswnity lnfluentials. 

Considering the data that two cliques may be delineated and that aoae 
coasamity influentiala visit considerably less than other community influantiala, 
it is concluded that the data support tha empirical hypothesis that thare will 
ba an identifiable home visitation sociogram. 

Operational maasure 3 

A third measure of the structure of social relations among community in¬ 
fluential is the extent to which community lnfluentials generally agree or 
disagree on community issues. The community lnfluentials were asked the 
following question during the course of the interview!; 

Of the people on this list, which onss do you generally agios with 

on issues in the community? 

In response to this question the community influential! Indicated the 
names of other community lnfluentials whom they generally agreed with on 
community Issues. Additional data were gathered to indicate which community 
lnfluentials they generally disagreed with on community issues. 

The agreement-disagreement patterns will be referred to as the consensus 


sociogram . This analysis will be primarily wi-.emed with mutua l agreements 
and mutual disagreements among community influential. 
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The following empirical hypothesis may now be stated: 

il.ii, \7 There will be an identifiable consensus aociogram, 

i ■■ ■■ ——— m+ a m —— ■■ > ' 

The jma’ysis of the sgrosfssnts-diaBgrocswnt! pattern! r*v!ai* that there 
is a high degree of agreement on community ietuee among five community Influen¬ 
tial*. The consensu* aociogram of general agreement among member! of power 
clique ia preiented in Figure* 4. The power clique include! Dick Polton, 

Wiliam Fogle, Blaine Newell, Alvin Hall, and Cary Holt. Bach Individual 
in thia power clique indicated that he generally agrees with every other 
community influential in the power clique on community laiuee. 

Due to the complexity of presenting all egreementa-dliegrrementa in one 
sociegrss, the agreements and disagreements or the other community influential* 
in relationship to the powar clique deaignited in Figure 4 will be preaented 
in two consensus soclograras, The agreement aociogram will be referred to aa 
tha conaenaui aociogr am of general agreement between power clique and other 
community lnfluantlala . 

Figure S praimnti thm conaanaua aociogram of ganeral agraement between 
powar cllqua and other community influential*. The cosatunity influential! 
ara ordered from th« top down, i.e,, Cary Holt mutually agreea with more 
community influential* than the othar four which form the power clique. Alio, 
Roger Beem and Ell Fogle have more mutual agreements with the power clique 
than othar community influential*. 

Four community influential* mutually agree with four membera of the power 
cl Iqne , They are Eli Fogle, Barry Polton, Roger Beem, and Barney Rollins. 

The father-son relationships which exist between William Fogle and Eli Fogle 
and between Dick Polton and Barry Polton appear relevant to understanding this 
high degree of muttml agreement with the power clique. Through the family 
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socialization process and business association with their fathers, till Fogle 
and Barry Polton are mutually in agreement with the power clique . 

There are several community influentials who do not mutually agree with 
the power clique . They include Jackson Bull, Elsa Riddle, Ward Grey, Judge 
Unger, Paul Kohlor, Alma Veit, Van Fall, and Dili Doby, Each mutually agrees 
with on* member of tho power clique , or with no one, 

Figure 6 presents the consensus socloiraa of gsnerel disagreement between 
power clique end other coMmunlty influentials . Generally, the cosmamity in¬ 
fluential* who are not in mutual agreement with the power clique as presented 
in Figure S ere in mutual disagreement with the power clique. Mrs, Blaa Kiddle 
disagrees mere than any othar community influential with the group, Ward Grey, 
Judge Unger, and Van Pall are each in mutual disagreement with three power clique 
members, Jones Chilton, Jackson Bull, Paul Kohler, Tim Heinz, and Alma Volt 
ara in Mutual disagreement with two power clique member*. 

A secondary power clique way be delineated from the analysis of the agree¬ 
ment -disagreement data. This clique includes Blsa Riddle, Judge Unger, Jackson 
Bull, and Jones Chilton. The secondary power clique generally disagrees with 
the power clique, The extent to which they disagree is presented in Figure 6, 

The mutual and aingle agreements for the secondary power clique ara presented 
in Figure 7. Solid lines represent mutual choices, A broken line with an 
arrow represents s single choice, i,e,, for axample, Jackson Bull names him¬ 
self in agreement with Mrs. Riddle, 

Jackson Bull mutually agrees with Judge Unger and Jones Chilton on com¬ 
munity issues, He also indicated he agrees with Elsa Riddla; however, Mrs, 

Riddle did not indicate agreeing with Jackson Bull on community issues, 

Judge Linger has mutual agreement with Mrs, Riddle and Jackson Bull. Jones 
Chilton and Jackson Bull each have a mutual agreement. The secondary power 
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does not appear to have intensive linkages which the power clique of Aivin 
Hail, Dick Pclton, Blaine Newell, William Fogle and Cary Holt present, 

On the basis of the data presented which illustrates two clique groups, 
it is concluded that the data support the empirical hypothesis that there 
will be an identifiable consensus sociogram . 

From the analysis of data presented in testing E.H, IS, 16, and 17, 
it is concluded that Ihere la a structure in social relations among the 
community influential!, Community influential! interact with each other dur¬ 
ing the course of their daily business, but certain community influential* were 
found to Interact more together than with others, In addition, community in¬ 
fluential* wera found to have home visitation pattams. The empirical data 
revealad that within the community influential pool two groups wet-u found to 
have a high degree of agreement on community iasuee, Between the two groups 
thars appears to be a high degree cf disagreement, On the basis of tha data 
preaentad in E,H, 15, 16, and 17 it is concluded that social powrr is struc¬ 
tured in the social system by community influential* acting in concert, 

Implication! for Chang* Agents 

In analysing the structur e of_ community power relations, the change 
agent, such aa the civil defanae director, will probably find a structu.e of 
relations among community influential*. Some commumity influential* may inter¬ 
act more ti'an other community influential*. They may have informal coffee 
groups in which they discuss community affairs, Certain community infiuentiels 
may visit in each other's homes on b regular basis. Within the poo) of community 
influential*, there is likely t.o be a power clique or cliques which may have a 
high degree of agreement on community affairs. In addition, there may be a 
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power i;ilone or cliques which are in disagreement with other community in¬ 
fluential* about community issues, 

Knowledge of the structure of social relationships among the community 
influential* by the change agent may serve at * tool in the initiation and 
implementation of new programs such as civil defense, Although a change 
agent nay not have direct access to clique power group* which affect decision 
(.taking in various community issue areas, ha may indiractly hava accasa to 
clique power group* through othar community influential* who Interact with 
members of the clique, If the change agent haa delineated a power clique 
aa the lagitimitara of action in various iacue areas with which ha haa no 
linkafa, he nay obtain lagltlnation for new program* or accasa to tha group 
through othar community influential* who Interact with the clique, The 
ehang* agent may find it beneficial to establish a llnkaga with on* or more 
members of tha cllqua, 

If the changs agant obtains information on tha structure of aocial re¬ 
lations among community infliantials, ha may be able to delineate relevant 
patterns which may affect, community decision making, A knowledge of the 
interaction pattern* may assist in delii.jaiing factions or opposing groups 
which are comparing for social power in a particular issue area, Community 
influantiala who intaract regulRrly together may act in concart to legitimize 
and determine the course of social change within the community. 
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CHAPTER 

MONOMOP.PHIC OR POLYMORPHIC POWER 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

The community influential* were found to have a structure in their re¬ 
lationship* with eaeh other. In addition to their structure In informal groups 
such as coffee groups and home visitations, community influential! may perceive 
structures of social power depending upon the community issue areas. The struc* 
cure of power relations in various issue areas may vary depending upon the 
community in which the change agent, auch as the civil defense agent, desires 
to initiate and implement new program*. Within a community, on* power struc* 
ture say legitimise social action in the major issue areas which concam the 
community, In other communities, the power structure may vary depandlng 
upon the issue area. In thia case, the power structure which legitimises 
and implements social action in politics may differ from the power structure 
which legitimises end implements aoci.%1 action in buaineaa and industry. 

Changa agents, such as civil dafans* personnel, are concerned with 
legitimising and obtaining participation from the rtlavant power structure 
lor the issue area in which action ia to be implemented, m Initiating new 
civil defense programs ths local civil dsfsns* director needs to bs concerned 
with initiating and legitimizing the program with ths power structure which is 
concerned with civil defense. If the change agent falls to legitimize the 
new program with tho relevant issua area power structure, he may find that 
community influential will exercise power to b’ I; the initiation and adop¬ 
tion of new programs. A knowledge and understt. >g of the extent to which 
power structures vary depending upon the issue area may assist the change 
agent in legitimizing and initiating new programs in the community. 
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Are community influential* perceived to h?ve similar amounts of power 
regardleas of the community issue areas? Or do the community influential* 
perceived to nave the most social power in one issue area differ from the 
community influential* perceived to have the most social power In other 
issue area*' Are community influential* concerned with all issues or only 
with the major issues of the community? if the change agent, such as the 
local civil defense director, seeks answers to these questions prior to 
initiating a new program, he may enhance the possibility of social change, 
Tha change agent nay legitimise the new program with the relevant power 
structure, The new prograsi nay ba more readily accepted if approval or 
lagltlMtlon has been given by the relevant power structure. The following 
section will present the findings of none power studies on power structures. 

Background and Darivation of Ganaral Itypothesla 

The ravlaw of research presented earlier in this report indicated that 
there ere different sources or bests of social power. Tha different social 
action programs willcli the community considers in its decision-making process 
generally require different resources to initiate and implement, In the 
community, different influential* will probably have different resources or 
sources of social power (knowledge, skills, money, etc. ) to contribute to 
community action programs. It would seem logical that the power structure 
of the community would vary depending on the issue area and the resources 
needed far the program. 

Rossi (21) points out that the number of decision makers and decisions 
made in a large community is so great that complete monitoring by a single 
power structure seems impossible. 

In Community Power Structure , Hunter states: 
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Only a rudimentary 'power pyramid* of Regional City will be 
presented, Che may be content to do this because I doubt seriously 
that power forms a single pyramid with any nicety in a community 
the site of Regional City, There are pyramids of power in this 
community which seem more Important to the present discussion than 
a pyramid (10, p. 62), 

Hiller (14) refers to top influential and key influential*. Top influen¬ 
tial* are a number of Influential persons from whom particular decision makers 
are dram into various ayitems of power relations according to comatunlty 
issues and projects that arias. Key Influential* arm the acknowledged leader* 
of the top influential*, The key influential* exercise great influence in 
either initiating or sanctioning a project or issue, Millar found that key 
influential* do not repeatedly act in concert utilising subordinate groups, 
Different combination* of ksy influantiala and top influential* will appear 
depending upon the issue, 

In a Mississippi community Finalli (7) found that only on* parson of tha 
25 leaders studied ranked near the top in three issue areas, A possible fac¬ 
tor contributing to tha ipecislisation is tha variation in occupational roles 
among community influantiala, Tha one generalised leader, tha newspaper 
editor, may play a generalized rol* on community issues dua to his particular 
occupation, Kis analysis of tha data indicated that leadership roles tend 
to be specieUsed, 

Powers (20) and Tait (25) found in two small Iowa communities that the 
same community influential become involved to some degree In nearly all of 
the community issues. From this standpoint the community influential tended 
to form a monomorphic power structure , At the same time, however, the analysis 
suggested that the power structure changes from issue to issue. From this 
standpoint the power structure tends to be polymorphic in nature , 

Form and Sauer (8) found in their study that half of the influentials 
studied [40 in total) perceived a small group as being responsible for making 
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most of the important community decision*. In turn, one-half of the influential 
percaiveu t hr derision make:* as changing depending on the issue* Involved. 

In hie study of the leader* and subleaders in three issue sreta (political 
nominations, urban redevelopment, and public education) Oahi (4) found that 
community influential! in one issue area are not likely to be influentiais 
in other issue areas. He also concluded that leaders In different issue areas 
do not uaem to be drawn from a single homogeneous stratus of the community. 

The review of research indicates that the change agent might predict 
that the community influential! who affect the declaIon-making process in one 
issue area differ from the cosmnmity influential# In other issue araaa. The 
following general hypetheaia it statedi 

G,H, S totems! community knowledgeable# and community influential! 

' will perceive the power structure to vary depending on the 

issue area. 


Operational Maaaurea and Findings— internal Community foowledgeablei 

To aid In oparatlonallilng the general hypothesis that internal knowledge¬ 
able! and community influential* will perceive the power structures to vary 
dapsnding on tha issus araa, probe questions ware asked regarding persons who 
are perceived to heve social power in different issue area#. During the 
•econd phase of the field procedure, internal community knowledgeable* were 
asked to name persons they psrcsived to be influent ini in seven community 
issus Brass. Tha issue areas included general affairs, industry, politics, 
recreation, school reorganization, support of farmer, and retail sales. 

one example of the quostions which the internal community knowledgeable* 
were asked is the following: 

If a school reorganization issue came up, who do you think would 
he tlie* person or persons most influential in obtaining or blocking 
the reorganizations! proposal? 



lo6 

In response to this question and similar questions for each of the 
other six issue areas, the sixteen internal community knowledgeable* provided 
mmi of persons they perceived to be the aoat influential in each of the 
ifs'an e«awqiiy issu-. areas, 

Cno teeasure of the extent to which internal coMunlty knowledgeable* 
and coamv.ity influential* perceive the power structure to vary depending 
on the issue srea is tha degree to which interns), community knowledgeable! 
psrcsivs diffsrent parsons as being the Boat powerful in cosparing the 
seven issue areas, Tha data will ba snlaytad by comparing all tha names 
provided by internal cossaunlty knowlsdfsablsa in saeh of ths seven issue 
areas with ajU the naaas provided for each of tho othsr issue areas. Por 
•xsapia, aii ox the different nasus mentioned in industry wiii be compared 
with all of ths nsaws aontlonad in politics. In this manner tha internal 
coasnmlty knowladgeables* perceptions of tho structure o£ powe r in community 
affairs can bo obtained. 

Por the purposes of asaiurtaan* ths structure of power will be conaid- 
ared singular or aonoaorphlc if thsrs is 7$ parcant or grsstsr duplication 
of ntaes In coaparlng sach issua with evary other issue. A singular or 
mono m orphlc powsr stmeturs is dsfinsd as s structure of powsr in which the 
same persons are the most powerful in different community issue areas. If 
the power structurs is monomorrhlc in nature, then generally, the researcher 
would expect the internal community knowledgeable* to none the same person* 

«.•> being the most influential in each of the seven issue areas. 

The 5tructure ?£ powe r will be considered pluralistic or polymorphic if 
there i* 'ess than 75 percent duplication of names in analyzing intemnl 
community knowledgeable*' perceptions of tho most, powerful individuals in 
the seven comrmmity issue areas. A pluralistic or polymorphic power structure 
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is defined a* a structure of power in which different persons ere the most 
powerful in different community issue areas. If this is the csss, several 
power structures exist in the community, Generally, the researcher would 
expect the internal community knowledgeable! to name different persona as 
being the most influential in aach of the seven issue areas if the structure 
of power is In reality polymorphic in nature* Thii measure of the ext'nt to 
which the power structure la monomorphlc or polymorphic in nature will be 
referred to at the internal knowledgetblea index of polymorphic power. 

The procedure for determininj the internal knowledgeable! index of 
polymorphic power consist# of three steps* First, in comparing two taiuvs, 
tha numbtr cf persons appearing at leaat once in both Hate were counted. 

For example, in comparing general affairs and industry, 26 persona appeared 
In both the general affairs and industry issue area lilts, Second, the total 
number of different persons appearing once in either or both issue area 
liata was detsrminsd by counting aach person whose name appeared. In the 
comparison of general affairs and industry, persons appeared In either 
general affairs ojr industry, Twenty-nine persons appeared in both the 
general affairs and industry iaaue area lists. The total number of different 
person* appearing once in elthar or both of the two issue areas is thus 49, 

In the third step the number of persons whose names appeared in both lists 
(26) was divided hy the total number of different persons whose namej 
appear®' 4 at. least once in either or both issue area lists (49). This per¬ 
centage figure (53,1) is the internal Knowledgeable index t. polymorph ic 
power for the comparison of general affairs and industry. 

The following 21 empirical hypotheses will analyse the internal community 


knowledgeable* 1 perceptions 


monomorphic or polymorphic powei 


4h e s e 


empiiicul !*ypoihccer include 11.II. Id through 11,11, 38, 
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Operat jonal measure 1 


E.H. 18 The Intern al knpwle dgoablea Index of polymorphic power will be 
less than IV Between the issues o f""generai affairs and industry. 


Table 7 present * the internal knowiotigaaMes Indexes of polymorph ic power . 
All neats Mentioned in compering each issue with every other issue were included 
in confuting the indexes. 

The index is 53,1 when the issues of general effsirs end industry ere 
coopered. The esipirical hypothesis that the Internal knowledgeablea index of 
polyoorphie power will be less then 75 between the lasuea of general affairs 
end industry is supported. 


Table 7, Internal knowledgeablea index of polymorphic power (includes all 
sent ions) 


Gen¬ 

eral 

affairs 

Indus¬ 
try tolitics 

Recre¬ 

ation 

School 

reorg. 

Retell 
Support aales 
of fan increeai 

General affairs 

53,1 22.0 

34.6 

. 36.2 

17.1 

25.0 

Industry 

16.7 

36.4 

35.5 

14.5 

25.0 

Politics 


5.9 

14.1 

13.5 

3.6 

Recreation 



25.4 

9.3 

25.0 

School reorg. 




15.2 

14.3 

Support of ferrear 





4.7 

Retail sales increase* 






Operational measure 2 






E.H. 19 The internal 

Knowledgeable* index of f 

io ly morph Lc. 

powe" wiU 

be less than 'between the issues of 

flemerni affairs ami 



po 11 1 i c r-, 
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ino index is 22,0 fcr the comparison of all names mentioned in general 
affairs and politics. The empirical hypothesis that the internal knowledgeable* 
index of polymorphic power will he leas than 75 between the issue* of general 


affairs and politics is supported. 


Operational measure £ 


B,H, 3 0 The internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will be 
'less than 7$ between tK* issues'of'general arTaTrsanT recreation. 

Th« index presented in Table 7 is 34,ft. The empirical hypothesis that 
the internal xnowledgeibles index of polymorphic f iwer will be less than 75 
between the isauea of general affairs and recreation Is supported. 


Operations! measure 4 


MjJL 


The internal knowledgesbles index of polymorphic power will be 
Ieaa*T H 5ff'7Y ^tVtirtW ' lTt Trn^rFe fe tr i T f lT r r^ school 
raorgeniistion. 


Tabic 7 presents the index between generei affairs and school reorganise* 
tlon. The Index is 36,2. The empirical hypothesis that the internal knowledge¬ 
able* index of polymorphic power will be less than 75 between the issue* of 
generei affairs and school reorganisation is supported. 


Operetlonal measure 5 


E.ll. 22 The interna! knowledgeable* indox of polymorphic power will 
be leas' than Vs between the Issues' of general affairs "and 

support of farmer, 


The internal knowledgeables index of polymorphic power between general 
affairs and support of farmer is 17. i. The empirical hypothesis that the 
internal knowledgenblas index of polymorphic "ower will be less than 7b between 
the issues of general affairs and support of farmer is supported. 
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Operational measure 6 


E ;H, 23 lntar nal knowledjieables i ndex of polym o rphic power will ba 
' loss than 755 EStteen the u*ul? of^general afMira kh 3 retail 

sales increase, 


me index for ormptrint; sll Santiwn* If 29,0, Th* empirical hypothesis 
that th* internal knowiedgenblea lndax of polymorphic power will be lti> than 
79 between th# Issues of |«n*ral affair# and retail talas Incroaaa la supported, 

Operational wassure ]_ 

Ml 34 *»• Intaimal knowledgeable# index of polymorphic Powsr will ba 
laia Inin 78 bafiln tn* issues ir^ndusw iFd jpolltios, 

Tha lntam ’ knowledgeable* index ef pclyssrphic power between industry 
and politloa la 16.7, Tha empirical hypothesis that tha internal knowledgeable! 
index of polymorphic pawar will ba laaa than 79 batwaan tha laauaa of industry 
and politics is supported, 

Operation al measure 8 

i l i i ■■ . w i n i 

E,H . 25 Tha Internal knowladiaablai lndax of polymorphic powar will ba 
lota khin fj natWaan Industry and racraaUtm,"" 

Tha lndax for comparing all mantiona 1* 36.4, Tha empirical hypothaala 
that tha internal knowladgaables lndax of polymorphic powar will ba laaa thnn 
75 between Industry and recreation la supported. 

Oparatlonal measure £ 

E,H, 26 The internal knowledgeebles index of polymorphic power will 
be less than 75 between industry aruT school reorganization. 
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The internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power between industry 
and school rsorgsniration is 35.5, The empirical hypothesis that the internal 
knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will be leee then 75 between industry 
end school reorganisation ia aupported. 

Operational manure 10 

B,H, 37 The Internal Knowledieablea index o£ polymorphic power will be 
leas than' VI between industry an? aupporrST Farmer V"*''' 

The index for the comparison of all mentions In Industry with all mentions 
in the support of farmer issue area it 14.5. The empirical hypothesis that the 
internal knowledieablea index of polymorphic power will be lots than 78 between 
industry and support of farmer ia aupported. 

Operational measure 

B.H, 78 Tha internal knowladttabloa index of polymorphic power will be 
leas than 7b between industry and mail salsa IncrVaia, 

Tha index, comparing all wentioni, ii 25.0, The empirical hypotheaia 
that the internal knowledgeable! index of polymorphic power will be leas than 
75 between industry and retail tales inertaae is supported. 

Operational measure 12 

F.H. 29 The Internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will be 
less than 75 between politics end recreation, 

The index for the comparison of all mentions in politics with all mentions 
in recreation is 5,9. The empirical hypothesis that the internal knowladgeables 
index of polymorphic power will be less than 75 between politics and recreation 
is supported. 
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Operational measure 13 

B.H, 30 The Internal knowiedgeablss index of polymorphic power will 
. be leea than 7? Vefwe'en pori'tTcV'arT school reorganiration. 

Table 7 preaenta the index between politics and school reorganisation. 

The index ia 14,1, The empirical hypothesis that the internal knowledgeable* 
index of polymorphic power will be leea than 79 betwtcn politic* and aohooi 
roorganitatlon i* aupported, 

Operational measure 14 

E,H. 31 The internal knowladgaablaa index of polymorphic power will ba 
leea than 7S SaTweaRpoTTETce and aupport or Harms r, 

The index for tha cowariaon of all mentions in politics with all men* 
tlona in tha eupport of fanwir iaaue area is 13,!, TTie empirical hypotheaia 
that the knowledgeahlea index of polymorphic power will be leas than 75 betwaen 
politic* and the aupport of farmer iaaue area la aupported, 

O perational meaauro 15 

R,H, 32 Tha internal knowledgeable! index of polymorphic powor will 
be leTi than between poi it ic'a ancT retail stdea incrsase, 

The knowledgeable! index of polymorphic power between politic* and 
retail tales increase ie 3,6, The empirical hypothesis that the knowledgeablee 
index of polymorphic power will bo less than 75 between politics end retail 
sales Increase is supported. 

Oporatlonal measure 16 

E.H, 33 The internal knowledgeables index of polymorphic power will 
he less than 7JT between recreation and school reorganisation. 
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Th# index !•* 25,4 fov the comparison of all names mentioned in recreation 
with all names mentioned in school reorganization, The empirical hypothesis 
that tha knowledgeables indax of polymorphic powar will be laaa than 75 be¬ 
tween recreation and school reorganisation i» eupported. 

Opt rational guuiura 17 

B.H, 34 Tha Internal knowledgeable* indax of polymorphic powar will 
ba last (Wan 7b between ra'cr*at!ion"and support or FIrBer. 

Tha internal knowledgeable* indax of polymorphic powar between recreation 
and support of farmer is 9,3, Tha empirical hypothesis that tha internal 
knowledgeable* indax of polymorphic power will ba lass than 79 batwaan re- 
creation and the support of farmer issue area ia supportad. 

Oparational waasura 16 

B,H, 35 Tha internal knowladttablas indax of polymorphic power will 

.. be laaa th* 1 75 between the issues of recreation afiifretail 

■alas increase, 

Th* Indax for th* comparison of all mentions in racroation with all 
mentions in the retail sales inerssss issue araa ia 25.0, Th* empirical 
hypothesis that the internal knowladgasbla indax of polymorphic power will 
ba lass than 75 between tha issues of recreation and retell sales increase 
is supported. 


Operational measure 10 


n.M. 36 


Th» internal knowl edgeabies index of polymorphic, power will 
he less than 75 tween ~tTie issues of school reorganization 
and support of farmer. 
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The Internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power between school 
reorganisation and support of firmer is 15,2. The empirical hypotheaia that 
the internal knowledgeable! index of polymorphic power will be leu than 75 
between the iaeuea of school reorgsnlist ion end support of fareer Is supported. 

Operational measure £0 

E,11, 37 The internal knowledgeables index of polymorphic power will be 

- let rtran r s rcst ii mrr Tt mrirr cmwn Knmw and 

retail sales increase, 

The internal knowledgeab.es index of polyisorphio powor between school 
reorganisation and rstail sales ir.crossa is 14,3, The empirical hypothesis 
that the inter!!®! knowledgeables index of polymorphic power will be less than 
75 between the issues of school reorganisation and retail salat increase Is 
aupperted. 

Operational Measure 21 

E.ll, IS The internal knowledgeables index of po lymorphic power will be 
leee'ltlian 75 between the issues of"Tupport or termer and retail 

sales increase, 

The index for the comparison of all mentions in the support of farmer 
issue area with all mentions in ths retail salts increase issue area is 4,7, 

The empirical hypothesis that ths internal knowledgeables index of polymox-phic 
power will be less than 75 between the Issues of support of farmer and retail 
sales is supported, 
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Operational Measures and Fiririings--Cc'nununity Influential 

During the third phase of the field procedure the community influen¬ 
tial* were asked to rate other community influential* and themselves on scales 
designed to measure social power. As was discussed In Chapter S, each eomatm- 
ity influential was asked to rate other community influential! and himself 
on the of £1) industry, (2) politics, (3) general affairs, (4) Civil 

Defense Exhibit, and (5) Midwest County Planning Commission. Therefora, 
f second measure of the extent tc which internal community knowledgeable* 
and community influential a will perceive the power structure to vary depending 
on the issue area ia the degree to which the community influential* perceive 
different persons to havt the most power in different community issue areas. 

The scale which waa developed to measure social power consisted of 11 
points. It was numbered from 1 to 11. The flret point was designated as no 
lrfluenca, The other and of the continuum wae designated as vary Influential. 

The community influentlals did not make a sufficient number of ratings 
in the Civil Defense Exhibit and the Midwest County Planning Commission issue 
areas to make it possible to compare these two lasue areas with tha other 
three Usue areas. Generally, the community influential# did not rate other 
community influential* and themselvea due to the fact that many of them 
had not participated in either of these two issue areas, Mill# six of the 
community influential* exercised social power in the civil defense issue 
area, the other community influential* war# nor. involved and lacked knowledge 
of the Civil Defense Exhibit power structure, '!Tio community influential* were 
generally not involved in the Midwest County Planning Commission, Ibwsvar, 
sufficient ’'stings ’.'ere made in industry, politics, and general affairs to 
permit an analysis of the community influential*' perceptions of file most 
powerful individuals in these three issue areas. 



A wean vower value was determined for each community Influential in each 
of three iaaue area*, Thia value was calculated by U) summing the ratings 
which ether community influential! made on each community influential and 
(2) dividing this total by the number of persona rating the comwimity influen¬ 
tial, The ooewunity influential!' perception! of their own power were not 
included in the anelysia. After detenaining the mean power values for etch 
comunity influential a comparison of nean power values between iaaue# can 
be Mde. In comparing and avaluating tha relationship bttween two iaaue 
areait a correlational analysis will be used. Before presenting the corre¬ 
lational findings a brisf discuasion of correlations it presented aa it relates 
to Issue areas and community influential!. 

Aa nan parealvea tha snpirioal "orld, he mentally observes ralationihipa 
between social attrlbutea. For example, a change agent may observe that tha 
tame community influentiala who lsgitimlit obtaining a naw industrial plant 
for tha comunity also glva unction to tha development of a recreational 
center. Therefore, the change agent may perceive a relationship between the 
power which comunity Influential* exercise in industrial development and 
the power which they exerciis in the recreational iaaue arte. For some 
purposes, a rough subjective approximation of the relationship between the 
power exercised in the two lisut areas may be fairly satisfactory, 

For scientific purposes, more accurate measurement than a subjective 
approximation of the relationship between variables is desired. Hie problem 
of precisely measuring the relationship between social attributes Is complex. 
This complexity is due to various factors, A major factor is due to the fact 
that any event in the empirical world is the outcome of a multiplicity of 
relevant influencing factors, Adding to the complexity is the fact that 
the san'e factors may be related to two different outcomes, but the intensity 
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of th* factors producing *«eh our com# may vary, Factor# are constant!) in 
interaction with each oth#r to add to the complexity of measuring a relation¬ 
ship between two variables. Obtaining a precise measure of a relationship 

^a ^nmn1ev 

Mueller and Schuessler (17) present two broad evidences of relationships 
between variables, Ths firs, avidsnce is the relative frequency with which 
social attributas occur together. Thie evidence preeenta the relatienship 
by tebuleting and classifying the frequency of observations. An exasgple 
would be to ausmarise the frequency of mentions in industry end the recreational 
issue area and compare the two with e stetieticel enelyais. 

The second evidence of a relationship between two variables ia the fact 
that a unit change in cna variable produce* e unit change in the other variable. 
If thie is found to be the case, one may concluda that th* two variables are 
somehow related to each other, Thie procedure attempts to determine the 
strength of the relationship in addition to establishing a relationship. The 
preduct-moment ceefficient of correlation is among the statistical teste in 
this second category. This test will be used in the present analysis to com¬ 
pare th* cosmunity in fluent isle' perceptions of the amount of power they per¬ 
ceive other community influential# to have in three iisue area*. 

The researcher must establish some criteria for stating whether or not 
■ relationship exists bstween two variables, The significance level eetab- 
lished for testing the relationship between pow-^r values assigned by community 
influential# in different issue areas is the .05 level of significance, Ths 
calculated correlation value will be compered with the tabular (theoretical) 
value at the .05 level of significance, Ibe tabular value at the ,05 level 
of significance depends upon the degrees of freedom . For t! s cc”ro.tation of 
.’5 mean power values in two different issue areas there are 75 degrees of 
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freedom. With 23 degress of freedom, the tabular value is .396. 

At the .05 level of significance one would expect to obtain a calculated 
value of correlation larger than .396 only 5 times in 10C samples when in the 
population being studied there is no relationship between the two variables 
being compared. If the calculated value is larger then .396 one is usually 
willing to conclude that there is a relationship between the two variables. 

The correlations comparing mean pover values will be statistically evalur.tsd 
at the .05 significance level, It will be concluded that a relationship 
exist* if the calculated value of correlation ia greater than .396. 

In summary, by computing correlations betwten the mean power values of 
community influential* on esch issue with every other issue, an index of 
whether the community power structure ia mononorphic or polymorphic oan be 
obtained. This Maaure will be referred to ae the community influentiala 
index of polymorphic power . 

The above discussion of the community Influentials' perceptions of ths 
most powerful community influentials in three different issue areas may now 
ba stated as thu next three operational measures. 

Operational measure 22 

l'.H. 39 'me community influential* index of polymorphic power between 

generaYaffairs and Industry wIil*not be positively significant. 

Table 8 presents tbo community influentials indexes of polymorphic power. 
The correlation between general affairs and industry is .905 which is pos itively 
significnnt at the ,05 level of probability. The empirical hypothesis that the 
community influential* index of polymorphic power between general affairs and 
industry will not he positively significant is not supported, 
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Table 8, Community influential indexes of polymorphic power [raw power 


values ui<ed) 


General 

Affairs 

Industry 

Fblitics 

General affairs 


.905 

-.177 

Industry 



-•311 

Politics 





Operational measure 23 

B.H. 40 Us community influential! index of polymorphic iXH*r between 

- ien« S‘ il“ « '7FTa rs ^ anT? ^ Ue r^Tn , ToF^V p5TTnVeTy* Tigrilflcant, 

The Index between general affaire and politics is -.177 which ia not 
poaitivcly significant at the ,QS level of probability. The empirical hypothe- 
all that tha community influential! index of polymorphic power between general 
affair* and politico will not bo poeitively elgnifloant ie eupperted, 

Operational measure 44 

11,H, 41 The community Influential* index of polymorphic pow er between 
' induitry and politics el'll not fco" posltivoly algrP^.unt, 

The correlation between industry and politics is -.311 which Is not 
positively significant at the .OS lev**! of probability, The empirical hy¬ 
pothesis that the community influential* Index of polymorphic power between 
industry and polit.i will not bo positively significant is supported, 

m summary, the analysis of the internal community knowledgeable* and 
community influentials 1 perceptions used two different types of measurement. 

The int araal knowledgenhles i ndexes of polymorphic power used only names for 


the comparison of issue areas. The internal knowledgeable:? were not asked to 
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rank or assign weighted pow»r values to the amount of social power they 
perceived each individual to have. The community Influentia ls indexes of 
polynxarphlc power usad weighted values for the comparison of issue areas. 

The community in fluent I sis assigned numerical weights to the amount of 
social power they perceived each person to have. They rated other community 
influential* and themselves on scale* deaigned to measure social power, 

A comparison of the internal knowledgeable* indexes of polymorphic 
power considering all mentions range from 3.6 for the comparison of politics 
end retell sales increase to 53.1 for the comparison of general affairs and 
Industry. 

A comparison of the community influential* Indexes of polymorphic power 
points cut that the data do not support S.!4. 39 hut do support S.Ii, 40 and 41. 
The ooamunlty influential* perceive the power atructure in general affaire to 
be similar to the power structure in induatry. In costparing the lieua ereee 
of general affairs and induatry the community influential* perceive the struc- 
tura of power to be raonoraorphic in nature, itowever, the community influen¬ 
tial* perceive the atructure of power to be polymorphic in comparing both 
general affairs and industry with politics. 

A comparison of the i nternal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power 
between general affairs and induitry and the community Influential* index 
of polymorphic power for the same issues indicates some similarity. Although 
the Internal knowledgeahles perceived the power structure to vary betweon 
general affairs and industry, the degree of overlap of individuals who 
appeared in both the general affairs and industry issue areas was 53,1 per¬ 
cent. This index was the highest ajnong the 21 operational measures of the 
internal know.ledgeables' perceptions of power structures. The internal 
knowledgeahles perceived some community actors as having social power in 
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both thi* general affairs and industry issu* areas, The community influential* 
generally perceived the name pow„r structure to have the capability to control 
the behavior of others in both general affair* and industry, Although the 
internal knowledgeable* did not perceive a monomorphic power structure, they 
did perceive an overlap of community influentiale in general affairs and 
industry, It is concludad that whan comparing the two issue areas, general 
affairs and industry, there appear* to ba a monomorphic power structure. 

Of the 24 empirical hypotheses 23 support the general hypothaais that 
internal community knowledgeable* and community influential* will perceive 
the power structures to vary depending on the lasue area, but empirical 
hypothesis did not support the general hypothesis, On the basis of the data 
presented, it is concludid that internal community knowledgeable* and com* 
munity influential* parcelv# the power structures to vary depending on the 
issue area, 


Imputations for Change Agents 

The internal community knowledgeable! and the community influential! 
perceived the power itructuret to very among issue areas, fhia general 
finding has implications for ci,.ll defense change agents, Considering pre* 
vtous research and the findings presented In ihis report, the change aganr 
nia/ worn- lud* that there will probably be different power structures depending 
ui'On tha issue area, The findings indicat# to th* change agent that the par¬ 
sons who : H'itimize or give sanction to new programs in on# issue area may 
not be perceived to be the relevant power holders in other issue Breas, For 
example, the persons porceived to have the most power in industry wore generally 
not perceived among the most powerful in politics, 

Although the internal community knowledgenbles ami community influentials• 



indexes of polymorphic power war# basod on parcelved power, the community 
influential* did exercise social power to affect the initiation and implemen¬ 
tation of social action, Thest> data were presented in Chapter 6. Thus, in 
addition to perceiving that community influential* have social power the 
internal community knowledgeable! and cosnunity Influential* provided 
examples where persons of perceived power exercised social power. If the 
change agent a»ka community knowledgeable* and influential! to provide names 
of persons they perceive to have power and to name instances where they ex¬ 
ercised social power, he nay delineate the power structures for various 
coneunity issue areas. 

rhe findings should caution the change agent, such as the local civil 
defense director, froi legitimizing aii new progress with one issue area 
power structure, Also, the change agent nay get nore marginal returns from 
working with or through one issue area power structure than another issue 
area power structure. At a new issue ares la Introduced into a cosasunity 
perhaps a new power structure for that issue area will develop, Even though 
a Monomorphic power structure may tend to exist in a community, one group of 
community influential* probably will not effect the decision-making process 
in all level* of community iieue arena. 

Thli reaaarch raport did not anslyza the extant to which community in¬ 
fluential* participate in different levels of issues, hut future research 
should investigate the extent to which community influential* participate 
in both major and minor level# of issues, Por example, the community influen¬ 
tial* who legitimize an industrial development piogram and the development 
of a community hospital may not legitimize or participate in old settler's 
days and the improvement of the community park. A relevant, question for the 
local civil defense director to ask is where do civil defense issues rank in 
importance among other community issues? 
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The change agent needs to consider the power structures which are rele¬ 


vant for legitimizing or giving sanctions to the new program wlilch he desires 
to implement. A knowledge and understanding of the extent to which the com- 


iimity power structure is aanomsrphic or polymorphic say he of value to the 


change agent in initiating end implementing new programs. 


t 
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CHAPTER 10 

INFLUENCE AND AUTHORITY 

Relevant* to civil Defen** 

In the proeeaa of initiating and iaplereenting social action programs 
the civil defense change agent la faced with legitimizing action at different 
atagea. In the initial aeagea of aoclal action the change agent aay need to 
legltialza the action with tha ralevant coaaunity Influantiala, Many tinea 
change agent* have asauaari that ptraan* of authority have the most power in 
comaunity affaira. For axaapla, tha changa agent aay lagitialx* action with 
the preaidant of the Kiwania Club, tha aeabara of tha city council, the mayor, 
or other foraial office holdera. 

Other change agent a aay pavealva that paraona of influanca have tho noat 
power in coaaunlty affaira. Whilo peraona of influenco aay have held author!* 
tat1VO poaltlona in tha paat, thaaa community influential* hava aocial power 
duo to tholr paat achiavaaanta, knowladg* of coaaunity proUtmi, willingnaaa 
to work, ability to think, or other aourcea of power. They nay work "bahlnd 
the acenaa" tn lagitlnite action, 

If zocial action prograaa art to be aucceaafully implemented, the change 
agent needa to have an undaratandlng of tha ralatlonahip of authority and in¬ 
fluence aa aocla l power . Are the peraona who have the rvat power in community 
affair* peraona having authority 7 Or are persons* having Influence the moat 
powerful in community affairs? Answer* to these questions may aaaiat the 
change agent in locating community Influential*, If community influential* 
who are percuivect to have ths most power are currently holding Turn* a 1 positloiia , 
than tha change agent's problem of delineating community influential* is less 
complex. On tha other hand, if community influential* who are perceived to 




have the most power .are men or women of in fluence rather than men or women of 
authority, the change agent's problem of delineating community influential* is 
more complex. locating community inl'luentials who operate "behind the scenes" 
is a complex process. Prior to determining the relationship of influenc e and 
authority at social powe r, a review of previous reaearch focusing on thia topic 
will be presented, 

Background ard Derivation of the General Hypotheais 

In their study of a mail aocial system Vidich end Benaaan (25) found 
that moat top leaders held no political office. One top leader held the 
formal office of clerk to the village board. Many of the technioal implemen- 
teri who carried out the actions but who made no major policy decisions, ap¬ 
peared to be in poaitiona of formal authority, 

Miller (IS) studied the manner in which email American comnunitiea mo¬ 
bilise their reaources toward health goals, Mis data for two communities In 
different regions of th* Unltsd Suites revealed that in the Southeastern com¬ 
munity the ha?is of decision making was cast largely in terms or position 
(authority), In a specific instance three of the top four decision makers in 
the hospital issue held offices which made them county oriented, In the North¬ 
eastern community decision making appesrad to be based mors on » basis of 
social property or resources and proficiences vested in persons of influence. 
Among th* top four people no one was a political leader or s political office 
holder. 

In tho South town study Stewart (22) compared the formal office holders 
with the top influentials. ihe analyFls of the data pointed out thnt 38 per¬ 
cent of tho 55 t.op influentiHls held no office. Of tho 43 persons holding 
two or more offices So percent were among the top influential*. 
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White (27) found in a relatively small social system i at Informal amJ 
formal leadership are not closely related to each other. The data revealed 
that change agents would by chance be right SO percent of the time if he knew 
the leader* prasont in one hierarchy, in selecting among them for person* who 
would ba in the other hierarchy. His data indicate that the researcher or 
change agent might axpoct to find many top community influential* without a 
significant amount of authoritative power, 

The data of Powers indicated that " . , . present power is unrelated to 
total authority ever accumulated and inversely related to authority possessed 
within the last five years" (20, p, 130). His conclusion was that influence 
plays the major role in determining the amount of power an Individual has. 
Prom the above discussions the following general hypotheses is derived, 

G.H, 6 Community influential! perceived to have more power will have 

~ no more authority than community influential! perceived to 
have less power, 

Operational Measures and Findings 

during the course of interviewing the community influential* they were 
asked to provide a list of tha organisations (both present and past) to which 
they belonged, liach community influential was askad to name the formal 
offices, board memberships, and committee chairmanships which they had held 
in each organization. In addition, aach community influential was asked to 
name the elected or appointed office* (such as it3yor) which he is cu.rently 
holding or had held In the past. The organizations and offices included the 
Chamber of Commerce, .Junior Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, Ro rv Club, 
Methodist Church, Catholic Church, Congregational Church, American .gion, 
Veterans of Foreign Fhrs, Republican Party, democratic Party, mayor, city 
council, school board officer and many others. A formal office score will 
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bo obtained for each community influential from these data. 

To determine each community influential's formal office score weighted 
values were assigned to the formal positions either, either elective or appointive , 
which the corqnunity influential had heid. The following weighted scale 
will be used for the purposes of this anulysis: president, 5 points; vice- 
president, 4 points; secretary„ secretary-treasurer, or treasurer, 3 points; 
bnnrd member or committee s.-mbor arid an officer of the board or committee, 

2 points; and other minor office or committee member, 1 point. 

The above values will be assigned to all offices in the local community. 

Por each additional level of social system an additional point will be added, 

The additional level* considered are county, regional (several counties), 
state, end national. 

Mill* it is recognised that it mey not actually be true in all cases, 
the basic assumption which is stated for the purpose of this analysis is that 
the same office in different organisations within the community it of equal 
importance in tho exercise of guthorlty. Por the purposes of the analysis 
formal offices held prior to living in Prairie City will not be used in 
determining formal office scores , Authoritative power, the rights given to 
an individual in one r. mmunity, will not be considered to be transferable 
to a new community. 

In the procedures explained in Chapter !> mean power values were deter" 
mined tor each community influential in three different Issue areas, For 
this analysis tho mean power values on industry, politics, Bnd general affairs 
will ho summed For each community influential to obtain a moan power score 
for each community influential. This score represents tho power which each 
community influential is perceived to have based upon other community influen- 
tints' perceptions. 
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The statistical analysis which will be used to rooasure the relationship 
between formal office scores and menu power scores is the product-moment co¬ 
efficient of C orrelation . The extent to which the moan power scores do not 
correlate with formal office scores is a measure of extent to which the 
coMunlty influential* perceived to have more power will have no more author¬ 
ity than community influential* perceived to have lees power. This meaeure 
will be referred to a* the power-authority index . 

The level of significance for teetlng the power-authority Index ie the 
.05 level of probability, The tabular (theoretical) correlation value for 
the .05 level of significance with 25 degree* of freedom is *,396, If a 
significant value of *.396 or greater is obtain* 1 it will be concluded that 
the pereons perceived to have the moat power are elao the peraona having the 
most authority in the community. If e correlation value of less than *.396 
la obtalnad it will bo concluded that the person* perceived to heve the moat 
power have no more authority then thoee perceived to have lees power, One 
can than Infer that Influence It more relevant to social power than authority, 

The following empirical hypothesis may now h? Jtsted: 

(Ml. 42 The pow er-,authority index will not be positively significant. 

The PQ w *r~authorlt)’ lndox is -.178 which Is not positlvely significant 
at the .05 level of probability. The empirical hypothesis that the power- 
authority index will not be positively significant Is supported. 

Operational measure 2_ 

In addition to the previously mentioned data which the community influen¬ 
tial* were asked to provide about their participation in formal offices (elec¬ 
ted or appointed), they wore asked to provide the approximate year or years 
which thev hold formal positions. Therefore, a second measure of the extent 
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to which the community influentials perceived to have more power will have no 
more authority than community influentials perceived tj have Ibis power is the 
extent to which they are not presently participating in formal positions. 

The offices held by community influentials were assigned weighted values 
as previously described. The previous empirical hypothesis compared the re¬ 
lationship of the totsl formal offic score which included rU current and 
past offices held with mean power scores. The present operational Maaura 
will compare the current foieial office scores with mean power scores . Por the 
purposes of analysis the formal office scores were assigned to five-year periods 
on the basil of the year the conssunity influential assumed the responsibilities 
of the office. One period consisted of eeven yeert (1956-1962). The current 
formal office scores for the 1956-1962 period will be compared with the mean 
power scores. 

m the previous section the mean power values on industry, politics, and 
general affairs were summed for each community influential, The mean power 
•core for earh community influential will be analysed in ralation to each 
comimlt)' Influential'* present formal office score for the period 1956-1962. 

The product-moment coefficient of correlation will be usod for this analyaie. 

The extent to which the mean power scores do not correlate with the formal 
office scorei for the 1956-1962 period is taken at a measure of the extent to 
which the community influentials perceived to have more power will have no 
more authority than the community influentials perceived to have less power. 

This measure will be referred to ns the power-authority index for 1956-1962 . 

The level of significance for testing the power-authority Index for 
1950-1902 is the .05 level of probability, The tabular (theoretical) corre¬ 
lation value for the .05 level of significance with 7.1 degrees of free- c.n 
is *.390. It a significant value of +.599 or greater i.s obtained it will be 
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cone hided that the parson* perceived to have the most power are also the persons 
having the most authority in the community. If a correlation voiiie of less 
than *,39(> Is obtained it will be concluded that the persona perceived to 
have the neat power have no wore authority than those perceived to have less 
power. One can then inter that influence is more relevant to eocral power than 
preaent authority. 

The empirical hypothesis can now bu stated; 

BiH■ 43 The power authority index for 1986-1962 wi11 not be positively 
significant. 

The formal offica scores by fiva-year intervals are presented in Table 9, 
Two periods cover more than fiva yaars, Tha first period cover* all formal 
office* held in 1940 or before, The last period covers 7 year* (1956-1962). 

The correlation between the mean power icora* and tha formal offica acorea 
for tha 1956-1962 interval ia -.318, This value ia not significant at the 
.05 level of probability. The empirical hypothesis that tha powar-authority 
index for 19Sft-li)62 will not be poiitively significant ia supported. 
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Table 9. Formal office scores by fi »e-year intervals 


Comratui lty 
Influential 

1940 or 
before 

1941- 

1945 

1946- 

19S0 

1951- 

1955 

1956- 

1962 

Total 

Dick Bolt 

a 

8 

5 

0 

2 

23 

Roger Been 

0 

0 

0 

7 

17 

24 

Judge Unger 

0 

0 

13 

9 

1 

23 

Vic Hahn 

6 

0 

5 

0 

7 

18 

Frank Mink 

0 

0 

0 

23 

5 

28 

Klit Riddle 

0 

0 

2 

40 

SC 

92 

Francis Bdel 

0 

s 

17 

IS 

5 

45 

Killian Fo»le 

a 

12 

16 

5 

n 

41 

Eli Fogle 

0 

0 

0 

5 

lb 

24 

Dick Pollen 

12 

0 

7 

2 

0 

21 

Bill Do by 

0 

2 

16 

10 

8 

36 

'on Barton 

0 

0 

0 

14 

10 

24 

Hard Gray 

0 

0 

0 

n 

5 

5 

Cary Holt 

15 

5 

4 

2 

5 

31 

Alvin Hall 

13 

0 

0 

13 

13 

39 

Bary Polton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Tin Nairn 

1ft 

i) 

3 

6 

16 

41 

Aina Volt 

0 

0 

11 

14 

54 

79 

Bryce Doan 

0 

0 

0 

10 

37 

47 

Blalna Newell 

0 

0 

0 

9 

7 

16 

Jackson Bull 

0 

0 

3 

6 

9 

18 

Paul Kohler 

0 

4 

0 

1 

10 

15 

Jonea Chilton 

0 

U 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Vie FaII 

0 

u 

0 

5 

23 

28 

Barney Rollins 

0 

2 

10 

4 

9 

25 
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The data supported both T.ll. 42 and I'.H. 43, Ihe general hypothesis 

that the community influential* perceived to have more power will have no more 

authority than the community influent inis perceived to have let* power 1* 

1 

Supportcu> 


Implication* for Change Agent* 


The community influential* perceived te have the wo it power in cowunity 
affair* were generally not holding formal position* the present tin*. 

The Implication from this finding for thl change agent ia that community 
influential* will probably be men of influence rather than paraona occupying 
formal poaltiona of authority within the community, In delineating the 
relevant power structure fcr iegitiniiing or giving sanction to new program* 
the change agent nay find that the eonaunlty influential* who exarclaa power 
to affect the decision-making prooen ere not holding formal poaltiona at 
the present time. 

Although the porion* who have the most power to affect the decision¬ 
making procea* may be »*n or women of influence, the change agent needs to 
b* aware of the interrelationship of influence and authority a» components 
of aoclal power, There 1* evidence that in Prairie City the community 


*The two women in the community influential (ample rated among the lower 
half in mean power score*. The two woman ranked first and second In both total 
formal office score and Formal office score for the 1956-62 period, Their for¬ 
mal office scores were considerably higher than the formal office scores for 
other comnumity Influential*. These data appear in Table 9, If the two women 
are dropped from the analysis of total formal office scores and mean power 
scores, the conolatlon value is *,417, The tabular (theoretical) correlation 
value for the ,95 level of significance with 21 degrees of freedom is •',413. 

The power-authority inde x excluding the two women community Influential* is 
positively significant, In the analysis without the two women, there is a 
JTBTrrrmfrt relationship between total formal between total formal office scores 
and mean power scores. 

When the two woman arc dropped from the analysis of the formal office scores 
for the 1956-1962 period with mean power values, the correlation value is -.188, 
This value is not significant. Thus, there is not a significant relationship 
between current formal office scores and mean power scores when the two women 
are excluded from the analysis. 






influential® perceived to have the most social power were nolders of formal 
power at an earlier period of time. Generally, the community in f luentials 
who are the most powerful in general affair*, industry, *"•! nnHHr* !>;’ J 
formal offices during the period prior to 1956. Some of these community 
influential* held such positions as president of the Cliaa»*»r of Commerce, 
president of the Rotary Club, and many others. Community influential* who 
have the capability to affect the decision-making process may have accumulated 
a part of their present social power through eht rolss thay performed in 
formal positions. Chaptar 12 will focus upon rols psrformsnces, l.s., what 
jn Individual in a social po or position has dona, or is axpsctod to do to 
be in a position of powsr. 

Miile persons of lnfluancs may hava tore capability to affect the course 
of cwBtunity action than parsons of authority, the change agent needs to be 
aware that paople in positions of. authority play an important rols in tha 
initiation and implementation of social action programs. In tha course of 
initiating and Implementing new programs, cartatn legal and procedural actions 
may need to be taken which involve people of authority . Ths changa agsnt may 
be initiating a program which includes ■ role for government. If government 
assistai.ee or support is to be granted, the change agent needs to legitimise 
the ectlon with the per»ons of authority in government. 

Community Influentlsls who are mon of influence may Interact with persons 
aut horitative positions to affect the decision-making process, If 
the change agent legitimises or obtains participation only from community in- 
fluentials In authoritative positions for new programs, he may overlook the 
relevant power holders. The community Influential whose social power is 
based largely on influence may have resources which are vital to the initia¬ 
tion and implementation of new programs. They may be able to i,. L 'luenco the 
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community deeision-mahlng process more effectively than authoritative power 
holders. The social power which men of influence are perceived to have may 
be due to past achievements! knowledge of community problems, willingness to 
work, ebility to think, or other sources of power. These sources of power may 
wecome relevant ^sources for the initiation and implementat ion of social 
«hsnge, The next chapter will focus on the sources of power which ceamnmity 
influential! perceive to be relevant for aocial power in comunlty affeirs. 
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CHAP (Til 11 

smmrrs of pomir 

Relevance to Civil Oefenaa 

If influence is the major component of the amount of lucial pi >r which 
a community Influential has, it would appear important fur the change agent 
to determine the bases or sources upon which the influence recta. 1. initi¬ 
ating and implementing naw programs, tha change agent must obtain and organise 
resources to carry out the program, Resources will ba needed at various 
•tagei of any social action program, The community influential! may partici- 

f 

pate in the initial stages by legitimising or giving sanction to the program. 

At othor stages they may contribute resources which are relevant for the suc¬ 
cess of tha naw program. 

Tha planning stage may involve cosnunlty influential!, in tha early 
stagai of developing i plan, tha community influential! may contribute human 
resources, They may includn rha ability to plan, Knowledge o,f the serial 
system, contacts with formal organisations, access to extra community re- 
sources, social participation and other resources. At later stages when the 
plan of worn is being implemented, the community influentials may contribute 
both human and phyeical resources for the new program. If the change agent, 
such at the civil defense director, Is to initiate and implement new programs, 
ho will need to mobilize and organise the relevant resources. In accomplishing 
his tisk the change agent needs to have a knowledge and understanding of the 
sources of power of community influentials. 

Do community influentials perceive certain sources as giving a community 
actor social power to affect the decision-making process? that are the 
relevant sources of power in the community? Do community influentials who are 
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perceived to have the moat aoclal power differ in s ource s of power ? Will 
community influential* have source* of power which may be relevant to initiating 
and implementing new program*? If the change agent seek* answers to these ques¬ 
tion* prior to initiating or Implementing new program*, he may more efficiently 
and affectively uie resources which are relevant to the aucceas of the program*. 

Background and Derivation of the General Itypotheai* 

The review of the literature on social power indicated that tha exercise 
of aoclal power required facilities or various resource*. Lasswell and Kaplan 
(11) pointed out that power may reet on variou* bate* which may differ froa 
on* power atructure to another. Therefore, a great amount of the value, powar, 
involve* a certain amount of other baaic valuet, l.e,, wealth, akilla, etd, 

Hiller (15) found that three of the four top decision makers in the North¬ 
east community had as base* of powar: honor, success, vigor, compliance, 
friandahlp, loyalty, and Christian living, The data analyiad by Millar re- 
veal ad that tha baaaa of aooial power of tha top four doolaien makers war* 
resource* and proficiences veiled in the decision makers. 

In discussing power atructure*, Roaai (21) point* out that tha baaia of 
t >wnr account for tha Inequality of powar among cititsni. H» list* tha attri¬ 
bute* of people or aoclal positions which can wield effective influence as 
(1) control over wealth and o'her resources, (2) control over mas* media, 

(3) control over solidary groups, (4) control over valua*, and (5) control 
over prestigeful interaction, Rossi suggests tbst wealth as a resource of 
influence needs to be turned into control over resource* or institutions that 
can be used as sanctions. Control over banks, loans, and mass media contribute 
to the social power of community influential*. 

The Hunter (1C) and I'ellegrin and Coates (19) studies found that the 
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economic dominants play a leading rolo In the power structure of the communities 
studied. The economic dominants have available as resources: wealth, access to 
extra-community influential s , and control over business organizations. They are 
often a major source of voluntary donations to local charities and similar ac¬ 
tivities. The decision makers or men of power In these communities have vari¬ 
ous resources at their disposal. Such resources are often necesssry for im¬ 
plementing social aotion programs. 

The local civil defense director and other community change agents are 
involved in action programs which often need difforont resources, For example, 
a civil deftnso dlrsctor who ia attempting to change the community's attitude 
toward civil defense programs needs access to persons who have control of 
mass media (radio, television, nswapapers), Also hs may nesd access to in¬ 
formal and formal organisations to assist in chenglng community attitudes, 

The linkage between the ness media, formal organisations, and informal groups 
may be provided by cosmunity influentials. Knowledge of the source* of power 
of community influentials may aseist tk local civil defense director in 
dwlareining the roles which cowiunity influential* may play In civil defense 
program*, 

From the above discussion which points out that there are different 
sources of power, the following general hypothesis csn bs stated: 

G,H. 7 Community influential* will perceiva aoma source* of powe r 
as being more relevant than others for social powerin' th#' 
general affairs of the social system. 

Operational Measures and findings 

Operational measure 




In measuring the sources of social power it will first be established 
whether the community influentials perctive some sources of power as being 
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mot* relevant than others for social power in the community. W>* interviewing 
community influential*, they were provided with a lift of IK sources of power 
which it was believed nay give a person social power in his community, Each 
coamunity influential indicated the sources of power which he believed are 
necessary for a person to have eocial power in Prairie City. In addition, 
they were asked to specify the top three sources of power in their cosaainity, 
For the purposes of analysis weighted values will be assigned to the 
source of power responses which each community influantial made. The asaigned 
weighted values are as follows: Cl) first sourca of power, 4 points; (2) 
second source of power, 3 points; (3) third source of power, 2 points; and 
(4) checked as a sourca of power, 1 point, After weighting each cwuwnity 
influential*s parceptions of tha soureas of powar, tha weighted values for 
each source ojf power will be^ totaled , This total acor# for aaeh source of 
power will be referred to as a community source powar index, The unit 
of analyali is a source of power and not_ ona community influential, 

A variation in tha community sourca ov p o wer in doptas la t '.aaaure of 
the extent to which community influential perceive some sources of powar aa 
being more relevant than others for social powar in the genaral affairs of 
the cososunity, For the uurpoies of measurement any difference among tha 
community sourca of power indsxas will be considered significant, 

Tha following expected relationship between community Influential and 
sou rces of power may now be stated. 

E.H. 44 There will bo differences among the community souses of power 
" r indexes. ” 


Table 10 presents the community source of power indexes for 18 sour> 
of power, The indexes range from (> to 34. The community influentials were 
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discriminating as to the sources of power which give social power to community 
influential* in the general affairs of the community. These data support the 
empirical hypothesis that there will be differences among the community sources 
of power indexes . 


Table 10. Community source of power Indexes 


Source of pewer 

Index Score 

Knowledge of problems 

34 

Past achievements 

33 

Willingness to work 

29 

Ability to think 

20 

Human relations skills 

20 

Ability to plan 

15 

occupation 

12 

Has influence with important organisations 

11 

knows lots of people 

10 

Holds an authority position 

7 

Is a sourca of good ideas 

6 

Family background 

5 

Controls money end credit 

3 

Controls mass media 

3 

Access to sources of power 
outside the community 

2 

Flexible in time commitments 

2 

Control over jobs 

1 

Formal education 

0 


Operational measure 2_ 

If the community source of power indexes differ, then logically it should 
follow that the most powerful persons in general affairs would have as source; 
of powor those r.oiP'cos which the community influentials perceived as being more 
relevent than others for social power in general affairs. After indicating the 
relevance of the 18 listed sources of power, the community infhientisIs were 
asked to check the sources of powor they considered when rating the top five 
community influentials. 


i 






no 

lach community influential raced other community Influential? on scales 
designed to measure social power in general affairs. Ho was asked to check 
the sources of power he considered for the five individuals he assigned the 
nighost values on the general iiffairi scales. In addition, each community 
influential was asked to rank the top three sources of power which he believed 
contributed to the amount of power each of the five individual* ware perceived 
to have. The community influential! 1 perceptions of the sources of power of 
the persons they perceived to have the most social power in general affairs 
were thus obtained, 

For the purposes of analysis the same weighted values as used in tha first 
operational measure will be assigned to the responses of each community influen¬ 
tial aa to the sources of power he perceived as giving social power to the top 
five community influential in general affaire, The weighted valuee ’/ere as¬ 
signed as follows: (1} first source of power, 4 points; (2) second source of 
power, 3 points; (3) third source of power, 2 points; and (4) checked as a 
source of power, 1 point, After weighting each community influential'# per¬ 
ceptions of the sources of power of the most powerful persons in general affairs, 
the weighted values for each source of power will be totaled. The total weighted 
score for each source of power will be referred to as the top community influen¬ 
tial source of power indexes . 

The relationship between the communit y source of power I ndexes end the 
too c ommunity influential source of power Indexes is a measure of the extent 
to which the community influentiais perceive some sources of power as being 
more relevant than others for social power in g eneral affairs . The statistical 
test used for this analysis is the product-moment coefficient of correlation . 

The correlation comparing the relationship between the community sourc e 
ot~ power indexes and the top comm unity influential source of power indexes 
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will be statistically evaluated at the .05 level of significance. The tubular 
(theoretical) correlation value for the ,05 level of signiflcjnce with 16 de¬ 
gree* of freedom is +.468, If a *igniflcant value of +.468 or greater i* ob¬ 
tained it will be concluded that generally the community influential* perceive 
some source* of power as more relevant than others for social power In the 
community, In this case the community infj .ntials will perceive the community 
sources of power and the specific sources of power of the most powerful to be 
similar. If a correlation value of less than +.468 is obtained, it will be 
concluded that the community influential* do not perceive some sources of 
power as being more relevant than others for social power in the community. 

Prom e correlation value lees then +.468, one could infer that the community 
sourc e of power indexee differ from the t 0 £ community influontiele source #f 
power indexes , 

The predicted relationship between the community source of power indexes 
end the top community Influential* source of power indexes can now be statadi 

P.,11, 45 The congruence between the community source of power indexes 
and the top community influentials source of power indexes 
will be significant. 

The top community influential! source of power indexes are presented in 
Table 11, The correlation between the community s ource of power indexee which 
•re presented in Table 10 and the top community influential* lource of power 
*ndexes is . 8J9 which is significant at the .05 level of probability. 

The empirical hypothesis that the congruence between the community source 
of power indexes and the top community influentials source of power indexes 
will be significant is supported. 
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Table 11, Top community influential* source of power indexes 


Source of power Index score 


Ability to think 
Pest achievements 
biowledge of problems 
Ability to plan 
Occupation 


Has Influence in Important organizations 81 
Willingness to work 74 
tttow lota of people 70 
Human relations skill 61 
folds an authority poaition 50 

Source of good Ideas 48 
Aooesi to sources of power outside system 39 
Controls money and credit 36 
family background 29 
Control* nasa media 27 

Plaxlbl* in tlM commitments 21 
Formal education 14 
Control over Jobs 6 


122 

no 

117 

104 

68 


In summary, the data support 13.11. 44 end B,H. 45, The community influen¬ 
tial! generally perceive sources of power which reside in individuals as the 
relevant eources of power . They include knowledge of problems, pest achieve¬ 
ments, willingness to work, ability to think, human ralation skills, ability 
to plan, occupation, and influence In important organizations. Generally, 
controls mass meJia, flexible in time commitments, contro'l over Jobs, formal 
education, and family background were not perceived to he sources of power 
in community affairs. 

The data support the general hypothesis thHt community influential will 
perceive some sources of power as being more relevant than others for social 
power in the general affairs of the social system. 
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Implications for Change Agents 


The change agent, such ai the local civil defence director, may find 
that some sources of power are more relevant than other sources of power in 
giving social power to persons In their community. In Prairie City sources of 
power which rosido in the individual were perceived to be relevant for social 
power. They Included knowledge of problems, past achisvenents, willingnsss 
to work, ability to think, human relation skills, ability to plan, occupation, 
and influsncs In istportant organisations, Thess sources of power my be rele¬ 
vant for the initiation and implementation of new progress by the change agent. 

Although soma source* of powtr nay be psrcsived to be relevant to social 
power in ha community, the community influential* will probably have different 
sources or power. 1 Coswunity influential* may hava resources or sourcoa of 
power which ara nseded for the initiation and implementation of new programs. 


1 In this rsssarch study the community influential! Indicated the sources 
of power for the top five persons which they rated in general affairs. The 
?op two community influentUl* as determined by mean power values were tsry 
Molt and Dick Bolt. Over half of the coswunity Influential! rated these 
two persons among the top fivs in general affairs. 

A comparison of ths s ource* of power indlcsr.es that the two top community 
influential* hava different sources oY power. The community Influential* 
perceive Carv Holt to have ability tr plan, past achievements, ability to 
think, has influence with important organisations, knowledge of problems, 

Is a good source of idess, and human relations skills as sources of power. 

On the other hand they perceive Dick Bolt to have control over money and 
credit, occupation, past achievements, and influence with important organi¬ 
sations, and influence with important organisations as h 1 s< sources of power. 
Thus, differences appear among the sor-ceu of power of the top two community 
Influential*, 

The implication from these data for change agents, such as the civil 
defense director, is that the sources of power of individual community in- 
finer,tials will probably diff o r, 'Communi ty 1 nf 1 uen tia 1 s may have differont 
resource', to contribute to the many phases of socinl action. Knowladge of 
the sources of yower of individual community influential can aid ths change 
agent 1 h' !n'voTv i ng community influentials to more efficiently and effectively 
initiate on,’ implement new programs. 
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the change agent must clearly delineate the sources of power that are necessary 
to entry out his goals. He must then seek out community actors who have the 
reiourcei or sources of power needed. The change agent who desires to make 
effective us* of the commun ity* s resources, therefore, need* to have a know* 
ledge of the sources of powe r of community influential!, 

The community influential who has the ability to plan nay play a role In 
developing plans for s new program. Another community influential who has 
acceaa to reaources or influential« outside the comunity nay play a role in 
the implementation of the plan. If the change agent has a knowledge of the 
aources of power of community influential*, he may more effectively Involve 
comunity influential* at various stages of a new program. 

In addition to having certain sourcea of power, the community influent Isis 
may have fulfilled apectflc rolea prior to accumulating a great amount of 
•ooial power. The following chapter will focue upon present and past role 
performance* of comunity influential* which may contrlbutt to tha accumulation 
of aoclal power by community actor*. 



CHAPTER 1 > 

ROLE PERFORMANCE 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

Within the coswunity the person* who are community influential* will 
probably have fulfilled an expected eet of role performancee prior to 
accumulating social power. Por example, before becoming a community influen¬ 
tial an Individual may be expected to participate in certain organisations, 
head coswunity fund drives, be an active church member, and fulfill many 
other rolea. Through a knowledge of theee role performance!, a change agent 
or local civil defense director may be able to predict the par-tons who will 
be future community influent is)*, 

Most chsngs agents are not only concerned with implementing social set inn 
in the present, They are also concsmsd with continuing social action In the 
future (10-20 yeare), This often Includes initiating new social action pro¬ 
grams to tultill iong-tima goals and objectives. 

The future community influential! may be fulfilling roles at the present 
time which are n-nessary before obtaining large amounts of social power. The 
performance* in fulfilling these roles may determine whether the Individual 
becomes a community influential in the future. Ey delineating individuals 
who are currently performing those roles which most present community influen¬ 
tial* have carried out, the change agent may be able to predict the relevant 
power structures that, may he .oncemod with legitimizing or participating 
in future social action programs. 

Tito change agent who desires to accumulate social powor may benefit 
from an understanding of expected r ole perform ances, for example, a change 
agent sr.v desire to accumulate social power inn community where active narti- 
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cipatlon in th< Kiwanis Club and the Chamber ot' Commerce ii considered to he 
expected role performance for * 00111111 ) ating social power. If t. <- change agent 
has knowledge of the expected role performance .) and desires to become a comrio; ity 
infiucr> t t *1 m«v i»© isievant that he become an active member of the Klwani* 
or the Chamber of Commerce, 

A knowledge of the pa*t role performance! of cowumlty Influential* may 
give the change agent an indication of the past activitiea and reciprocal ob¬ 
ligations of the present comunity influential*, The paat role par fo mane a a 
may also assist tht change agent in delineating systemic linkages between com» 
munity influential! and formal organisations, If thase data are known by the 
change agent, he will u «v# important insights into the exercise of social power 
by community influential*. In accumulatir• social powar ths present community 
influential* have probably exercised social powor in ihe paat to affaot 
community affairr, A knowledge of these data may help the change agent deter¬ 
mine the individuals and formal organisations which ars influenced by specific 
community influential*, 

What are the expected tola performance* to ha fulfilled before accumulating 
a great amount of power within the community? Vn what organisations are future 
community influential* probably fulfilling roles? What rolaa lave the present 
community influential* played in the past" Aro the younger community influen¬ 
tial* fulfilling roles similar to those fulfi1 lod by older community influential* 
at an earlier period in time? Answers to these questions may assist the 
change agent in determining the process thrnigh which the current community 
influential* have accumulated social powor, In addition, it may assist ihe 
change agent if he desires to become a community influential in the future, 
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background and tho Derivation of the General ‘lypothesis 

Pone and Sauer (8) found in the analysts of data from Influential* in 
Laming that influential came to the city more than 30 years ago, They be¬ 
came immediately involved in many organizations. On the average, the influen¬ 
tial in Laming had belonged to more than 13 community organisation* which 
involved 3,9 bulimia organisation!, 2.4 professional organisation!, 2,9 
oivie and welfare organisations, .8 service organizations, and 3,5 aoclal 
organisations, Ihey have held the top elected or appointed officaa in Moat 
e, tho organisation! in which they became actively involved, Furthermore, 
the analyais pointed out that the influential! belonged to a common core of 
organisation* such aa the Chember of Comorco, Rotary, Country Club, a loading 
church, and the Community Cheat, The higheat level of active organlsatienei 
involvement for the group had occurred in the past, the role which influen¬ 
tial* now play la largely to comult and inform praiant officers and help to 
shape organliational policies, 

Powers (20) found In a smell rural community that there was a fairly 
high degree of consensus among community influential* on four oxpected role 
performance* for newcomers dssiring to obtain power in the community. They 
were (1) be active <n community affairs, (2) be successful in thsir own busi¬ 
ness, (3) check out any ideas for community change with community influential* 
before moving ahead, and (4) be honest in your business dealings. Other role 
performances mentioned by tho community influentials included joining the sight 
groups (Rota v, Chamber of Commorcn, Junior Chamber of Commerce, PTA, Nasons, 
American legion), affiliating with a church, getting elected to office in 
groups, and getting acquainted with the community influentials. 

i'i his analysis of social power. Powers compared the role performance, 
of community influentials perceived to he increasing in power with the past 
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role performances of community influential* perceived ns remaining the fame 
in social power, ihe role performances of tho latter group were for the 
time period 1939-1944 at which time they would have been the same age aa the 
firu group during the period 1957-1962. The 1957-1962 group wsi found io 
have averaged higher formal office secret in the organimion* where at leaat 
two member* of either group belonged. 

Power* concluded "... that there is an expected pattern or role per¬ 
formance aaaociated with the eventual attainment of power in the community 
under atudy" (20, p, 114). 

The Form end Sauer, and tower* atudiea indicate that the veaearcher and 
the ehange agent might expect to find a aat of role performance! to be ful¬ 
filled which are aaaociated with the accumulation c? power. The following 
general hypotheiia can be itated: 

G,H, 8 There will be an expected aet of role performance* to be 
fulfilled which erw efaooiated with the accumulation of 
power by actor* in the aoclal ayittm, 

Operational Heaaurei and Finding* 

Operational m»a*ure _1. 

In Prax » city th* community Influential* were aaked the following 

question about expected role performance*: 

If I came to your town end started a new business or began to work 
for someone in the community and wanted to take part in the community 
affairs and eventually became influential, what should 1 do? whst 
activities, what clubs, what church, ate.7 

One measure of the extent to which there will he nn expected set of role 

perf ormnnees to be fulfilled in acrunuilating power in the community is pro¬ 


vided b; the community influent inis' responses 1o the previous question. 

Die responses to The question regarding expected roln performances were 
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in the form of vorbai statement*. These responses will be categorized for 
this analysis, ('or the purposes of measurement the perceptions of expected 
rolo performances will be considered similar if there are at ieo>s\. three role 
performance;! mentioned by more then 12 of the 26 community influential* 
interviewed, 

The relationship between role performances and persons desiring to 
obtain social power may now be stated: 

B.H, 46 The community influential*' perceptions of role performance 
1 to be fulfilled by newcomer* desiring to obtain social power 

will be similar. 

The data in Table 12 present the role performance* which community in- 
fiuentiais expect persons to ruifiii who desire to gain power in the community. 
Thors is a high degree of congruence on tho community Influential* 1 perceptions 
of four expected role performances. Over half of the community influential* 
perceive joining and participating in formal organisations, affllisting with 
a church, participating in community activities, and getting acqutlntad with 
people as expected role performances for a person desiring to accumulate 
social power in the community, 

Other expected role performances which were asntionnd by less than half 
of the community influential! include getting established before attempting 
community chnnges, have desirable personal characteristics, participate in 
politics, wife should actively participate In community affairs, be success¬ 
ful in business, and bank at the proper bank. 

In addition to specifying expected role performances, the community in- 
f1 iiontia is perceived certain role performances which should not bo atts®pted 
bv a person desiring to gain power in the community. ten community influen¬ 
tial.s perceived that a newcomer desiring to hevo-.e a community influential 
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Table 12, Perception ot’ expected role performances of persons desirinj; to 
gain power in the community 


Expected role performances 


Frequency of wenlion 
(Moxiiaun n - 2$) 


Join and participate in toraal 

orjonUatione 23 

Affiliate with a church 21 

Participate in community activities 13 

Get acquainted with people 13 

Get eitabliahiv! before attewptlng 

ooaawnity change* 3 

Have dnirable peraonal characteriatice S 

Participate in politioa 3 

Pi.fc ahould actively participate 

ii. coRwunity affairs 3 

*• auceaiaful in buiinaai 2 

lank at the prc| ar bank 1 


Mould not be over tggreiiive or anxious in deairing to obtain ancial power. 
Other perceptions, aentionad by four or leu coamunity influential!, included 
don't fall to follow cowmnlty norma, don't exploit ptople, don't chellenga 
tha preaent ecmmunity influential*, and don't attoapt too many activltiea, 

Thais perceptions of rola perforaancas which ahould not be attempted by 
person!, desiring to bacons community influentials provides additional support 
that there will he on expected set of role performances t-j be fulfilled by 
pers.ns hefore accumulating a great amount of social power. 

The oata support tha empirical hypothesis that the community influentials' 
perceptions of role performances to he fulfilled hy newcomers desiring to 
obtain social power will i>e similar. 
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Operational measure 2 

A second Bid«»ure .>f expected role peril)italics ) is the extent to which the 
community influential* who were interviewed have fulfilled similar roles. For 
the purpose* of this analysis, the community influential* were categorised 
into two groups bated on (1) age and (2) length of residence in the coamimity, 
Assigned to the first group were ceaaiunity influential* who were 45 years of 
age or over or who have reiided in the cowtunity more than lb .ears, ihe is 
community influential* in thia group will be referred to aa Group 1. Community 
influential# assigned to the second group are less than 45 yeara of age or have 
realded 15 year* or leu in hrairit City t Ten coamunity influential* were 
assigned to this group, Ths second group will be referred to aa Group 2, 

The purpose In assigning the community influential) to two groups is to 
compare the role performances of tha older community Influential with long 
time roildenoe with younger community influential* who hevo shorter residence 
in the community. Tha rolo performances of Group 1 during tha period 1945-1052 
will be compared with th? role performances ef Croup 2 during the period 11)53- 
1062, Logically, if there la an aypectad set of role performance* through 
which an individual must move prior to becoming a community influantial, on* 
would expect Group 2 to havo fulfilled a , ittern of rolo performance!! in 
fOmal organisations similar to Group 1, 

During the Interview* community influential* were asked to name tho 
formal organization* to which they belonged, They were also asked to indicate 
the approximate percentage of organizational meetings which they attended, In 
addition, corns unity in fluui'i tills were asked to provide data on the fotmal 
offices which they held In these formal organizations . This information in¬ 
cluded the approximate year they held the office and the level of participation 
(local, county, regional, state, national). Tho role performances in formal 
organizations of the two groups will he compared. 
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The role performance! of the two group* will be analyzed by comparing: 

11} the number of community influential* in each gr-’-up which belong to the 
organization* presented in Table 1J; f?' th* mvo'ago percentage of attendance 
of the two groups in each organization: and (3) the formal office acorea of 
the two group* in each organization, 

Role performance* held outaide of the tiiae period eitebilahed for each 
greup will not be uaed in thia analytic, Hjmberahip and office* held in other 
c mmunitiei prior to eatabliahing a residence in Prairie City will not bo 
oonaidorod in tho coapariion of tho two groups, 

Sinco tho number of cowmmity influential! bolonging to aoiaa organization* 
is qulta mall tho application of a statistical toat would bo questiouablc. 

The judgment ea to whothor tho rolo performances during tho 1983-1062 period 
aro similar to tho rolo porformonoos during tho 1943-1982 period will ho that 
of tho authors. 

1 ) 1 * following empirical hypothesis stating tho predicted relationship 
between rolo performances and community influential! may now bo statedi 

8,H, 47 The rolo performances in formal organizations of community 
influential* accumulating power during tho 19S3-1M2 period 
will bo similar to the role performances in formal organi¬ 
zation! of community influential* accumulating power during 
tho 1943-1952 period, 

in Toblo 13 tho commwlty influent Isis are divldod into two group* for 
the purpoee of comparing the role performance* of coumunity influential* ac¬ 
cumulating power during the 1943-1952 period with community influential* 
accumulating power during the 1953-1962 period. The average age for the 
15 community Influential* in Group ] is 56.1, They have reiided in Prairie 
City for an average of 38,5 years. The average age of Group 2 is 42.9 years. 
They have resided in the community approximately half as many years (19,8) 
as those assigned to Group 1, 




Table Comparison of actual role performance for the time periods 1943-1952 

and 1953-1962 


ttrg nnii*t ion 

n 

Group 1* 
(n»15) per¬ 
cent at¬ 
tendance 

Office 

score 

n 

Group 2 

(n»10) per- Office 
cent at- score 
tendance 

Rotary 

7 

98 

18 

6 

96 

16 

Kiwanis 

3 

98 

10 

3 

78 

S 

Chamber of Commerce 

7 

66 

7 

7 

64 

20 

Jr. Chamber of Comaorce 

0 

0 

0 

3 

42 

6 

Pane Bureau 

IS 

28 

13 

9 

13 

10 

Method!>t Church 

a 

68 

2 

6 

47 

3 

Congregational Churoh 

4 

84 

5 

1 

60 

1 

Roman Catholic Church 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100 

13 

Masonic Lodge 

9 

10 

u 

2 

8 

0 

Knlghta of Columbus 

0 

0 

0 

T 

a* 

10 

0 

Shrinere 

2 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

American Legion 

1 

0 

0 

6 

9 

s 

V.P.W. 

Odd Fellow* 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Country Club 

11 

23 

16 

8 

39 

25 

Midwest County 

Planning Cognlaaion 

NE 

NB 

NE 

2 

65 

4 

Forum Club 

3 

75 

0 

1 

00 

5 

.School Board 

2 

90 

5 

2 

100 

7 

PTA 

3 

8 

P 

7 

19 

2 

Quarterback Club 

7 

18 

l 

5 

39 

19 

Republican Party 

13 

0 

6 

8 

0 

9 

City Officers 

4 

90 

7 

0 

0 

0 

County Extention Council 
Midwest County Fair 

2 

75 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Board 

2 

50 

* 

0 

0 

0 


Community influential* assigned to Group 1 were accumulating social 
power during the 1943-19S2 time period. 


Community influential* assigned to Group l were accumulating their 
nresont social prwer during the 1953-1962 time period, 

c Nt : . indicates that the organization was not in existence during the 
1943-1952 time prriod. 
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During the interviews with the community influential!, they were asked 
to name the three most powerful organizations in the community. The community 
influential* parcoived the Chamber of Commerce, Jr. Chamber of Cownarce, Ro¬ 
tary Club, Farm bureau, and Kiwant' Club as the top fiva formal organization* 
in Prairia City. The top five were *elected baaed on tha frequency of men¬ 
tion* by community Influential*. 

Generally, the community influential* auignad to Group 2 (the younger 
group) belong to the top five formal organization* In a manner almilar to the 
community influential* assigned to Group It During the 1943-1982 period seven 
commit/ influential* in Group 1 belonged to the Rotary Club, while three 
in the same group wera member* of the Klwenit Club, The pattern ia 
for Group 2. Over half (6) of tha community influential* in Group 2 belong 
to tho Rotary Club, A leaser number (3) belong to the Klwanl* Club, The 
approximate percent attendance and offica icorei for tha Rotary Club art 
almilar batwaen the two groups, Group 1 had a higher percent attendance and 
office score than Group 2 for the Klwania Club, 

An equal number in both groups belong to the Chamber of Commerce, The 
percent attendance 1* similar fox both groups, Group 2 has a higher level 
office score than Group 1, This may bt bacauee members In Group 1 held office* 
prior to and following the period selected for analysis. Although no members 
of Group 1 indicated belonging to the Junior Chamber of Commerce, three mem¬ 
ber* of Group 2 were members or this community organ!.ation. Two of tha three 
members of Group 2 who belong to the Junior Chamber of Commerce were also 
members of the Prairie City Chamber of Commerce. 

The largest numher in each group belonged to the Midwest County Farm 
Bureau. However, the community influential* belonging to the Farm Ftireau 
participate less than those belonging to the Rotary, kiwnnis, Chamber of 
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Commerce, and Junior Chamber of Commerce, The nverf.je attendance for Group 1 
is 28 percent. Group 2 ha* an averse attendance of 13 percent. Although the 
formal office scare of community influential* In Group 1 who are members of the 
Pam Bureau is 13, an analysis of the data indicates this score wa* rccuauistsd 
by ona comaiaiity influential who Is a fanner, In Group 2 three community in¬ 
fluential* accumulated the formal office score of 10, Two of the three are 
faraors, The role performance of Croup 1 and Croup 2 it similar in the Midwest 
Ceunty Pans Bureau, 

Over half the cemsunity influential! in both groups belong to the Methodist 
Church. While the Mitbers in both groups attend approximately half of the 
religious services, gsntrally, they do not participate In formal church offices. 

Other formal organisations in which SO percent «r sets of the sosbers si 
both groups belong includo tho Country Club and the Republican Party, Rvan 
though tho attendance of both groups at Country Club meetings is low, the 
formal offloo scores of both groups ere high In comparison with other formal 
organisations, Four cosmunlty influential* in Group 1 sorved In formal posi¬ 
tions in the Country Club during 1943-1952, in Group 2 six community influen¬ 
tial! have served In formal positions during the following ten-year period, 
1953-1962. 

Generally, tha community influential* in Prairie City have Affiliated 
with the Republican Party, Thirteen of the 15 in Group 1 and eight of the 
10 in Group 2 are members of the Republican Party. The community influentials 
accumulating social power during 1953 ipt>2 have 1 lowed their predecessors 
in party affiliation, 

Some differences occur in the role performances of the two groups. In 
Table 13 major differences appear in the Masonic lodge, American legion, V.F.N., 
PTA, and city offices. Two community influentials in Group 2 belong to the 
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Masonic lodge while nine in uroup 1 were members dm-ine the 1943-1952 period. 
Neither group participated in formal positions 


The difference between the groups in American legion and V.P.N. member- 


*K i i 


mgtm t '* 

TV 


i 1 4 .« 4 l. 4 1 i »<• 

* O J 


ivt inomi;i»[,iiuj>, 


tuausunity in- 


fluentials in Group i only three have served on active military duty. On 
the other hand, (lx of the ten community Influential* in Group 2 have served 
on active military duty. 

Group 2 has a higher membership in the PrA than Group 1: Another differ¬ 
ence appears in city offices, Thraa membars of Group 1 served on the city 
council during the period 1943-1952, One community influential served as 
city attorney during the same period. There were no community Influentlala 


assigned to Group 2 who served in city offices during 


i wa j “ a pug i 


even though differences appear in the Masonic lodge, American Legion, 
V.P.M., PTA and city offices, it it judged that tha community influential! 
eealgned to Group 2 were fulfilling roles during 1913-1962 which were similar 
to thoee fulfilled by Group 1 during 1943-1952, Group 2 fulfilled roles 
similar to Group 1 in the formal organliatlons which tha community Influential* 
percelvad to be the most powtrful, Thsse Included the Chamber of Commerce, 

Jr, Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, Para Bureau, and Klwanls Club. It la 
the authors' Judgment that tho data support the empirical hypothesis that the 
role performances In formal organitat ions of community influential! accumula¬ 
ting power during the 1953-1962 period will be simila- to the role performances 
In formal organisations of community influential* accumulating power during 
do 1943-15)52 period. 


The data in li.H. 46 and li.H, 47 support the general hypothesis that there 
will be an expected set of role performances to be fulfilled which are associ¬ 
ated with the accumulation of power by actors in the social system, 
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Implications for Change Agent* 

Based on the empirical evidence presented above, the chango agent v 
expect a set of role perforwsnceD to be fulfilled by an Individual prior to 
accumulating social power, within the cosoaunlty there will probably be com. 
raunity acton who art currently fulfilling roles which nay contribute to 
the accumulation of social power. The role performance may determine whether 
these community actors will eventually became community influential!, If 
the change agent le aware of the expected role performances, he may determine 
who sorno of the future community influential! mu/ be, 

The change agent who dasirea to baaomo a community influential needs to b« 
aware that community influential* may pareaiya membership and participation 
in certain formal organisations to bo among the expsctod rolo performances, 

This points «. t th* neod tor the change agent to dotitmlnt which formal organi¬ 
sations ara among the expected role performance! to bo Ailfillod prior to 
loauaulatlng social power. If a ohenge agent, suoh as th* looal civil defense 
director, has a knowledge and understanding of th* expected role performance*, 
he may be able to fulfill these role* in the future and accumulate more social 
power, 

Another implication for the change agent la that an analyai* of preaent 
and paat rola performances provide valuable data about community Influential*. 
There ii evidence tha. the community influential# are selective in formal 
organization nembership and participation- They perceive certain organisa¬ 
tions as being mors important in community affairs, In addition, community 
Influential belonged to the formal organisation! they named as boing the most 
powerful organisations in the community. These data indicate that community 
influential will probably belong to the most powerful organisation in the 
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community, if the change agent has a knowledge of the linkages between co.wnunU/ 
influential and formal organization, he may he able to obtain the support of 
formal organization* through community influential*, 

Although the community Influential* may not be presently holding office* 
in formal organization, they may exercise social power to affect the course of 
action in formal organization*, Community influential* nay interact with the 
formal officers and member* of formal organization* to determine the course of 
action which the organizations take in community affairs, They may exsrciaa 
social power in formal organization* to obtain support and active participation, 
for community programs, A knowledge and understanding of the role performances 
of community Influential* u*y halp the change agent In the initiation and im» 
piemontation of aoclal action, 
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CIIAI' IIIK 13 

COMMUNITY INFLUENTIAL* CIVIL OFFENSE SENTIMENTS, KNOWI.F.DCF. SOURCES 
or INFORMATION AND ACTIONS 

Introduction 

In Chapter* 5 through 12 a nodal power nodal was empirically tested In 
on* community. The findings indicated that some community actors were per- 
oeived as having mare social power than other community actora in affecting 
thf deoil, --making prooese of the community, In addition, thee* coMunity 
actora, i.*., the community Influential!, exercised social power to affect 
the behevior of other people in the community. 

As oivll defense ohange aganta seek the support of community influential# 
for flivii dafanaa programs, they will ba intareated in knowing tha eoanunity 
Influential!' currant civil dafanaa santlmenta. The community influential!' 
sentiments analysed in this chapter art the attitudes thay have about various 
civil dafanaa Ideas. By knowing community influential* 1 attitudes aa wall as 
their current civil defense knowledge, civil defense change agents should be 
better prepared to communicate with community Influential# whan enlisting their 
support for civil defense programs, Community influential may know littla or 
nothing of currant civil defense activitiea. If thia is so, they may need 
information about current end pest activities before having future program* 
explained to thorn. Certain attitudes held by community influential* may help 
or hinder the civil defense change agent as he plans and implement* civil 
defense programs, the local civil detente director may f’na Chat he has to 
chang o attitudes before he can obtain support from community influontials. In 
other cases lie may find that be need* to reinforce existing attitudes (when in¬ 


fluential hold attitude* favorable for implementing civil defense programs'). 
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Anti there may he time* when an influential has not thought' much about civil 
defense, and, therefore, doas not have a set of attitudes about it, tri these 
cc.Mii the civil defense change agent may need to provide considerable informa¬ 
tion before an attitude framework can be built. 

If community influential! have favorable attitudes and an extensive know¬ 
ledge of civil defense, they msy be able to influence other people In the 
community to have sore favorable attitudes about civil defense. In addition, 
community influential! who have an extensive knowledge of civil defenue and civil 
defense program* may increase the know! Ige which other people In the community 
have ebout civil defense. Thus, the community influential! may play an impor¬ 
tant role in Qhangiiii the attitude* and knowladgt of other comammity actors 
ebout oivil dafensa programs. 

As statad abova, if tht civil dafanie program baing initiated involve* 
community influentials, the oivii defense change agent needs to be concerned 
with the coemunlty lnftuantials'present attitudes and knowledge about civil 
defense. In addition, it would b* helpful for oivil defense officials to htvo 
a knowledge of the sources of informatio n which community influential! havt 
used in obtaining information about civi' dafanie. It should help tha civil 
defense ahenga agent * -.he sources were known from which the community in- 
fluantials 1 attitudes and knowledge were obtained. These data may eaaiat 
the local civil defense director in commtmienti ig Information and knowledge 
about civil dofense to community influential®. 

The objectives of this chapter are: (1) to describe some of the community 
influential®' civil defense attitude s, knowle dge, sources of info rmation , 
and actions; and (,J) to compare the community influential!' attitudes , know ¬ 
ledge , sources of informat ton , end act ions to a random sample of people in 
their own community. The random sample of community actors consists of 16.* 
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individual*, approximately one-half of then, ware hushm ds and one-ha if or then 
were wives. The community iufluentiala and the random sninplo ol‘ community actors 

were interviewed approximately three months apart, the community influential* 
were interviewed during October, 1962, The random sample of community actor* 
wa» interviewed during January and February, 1963. The random sample of com¬ 
munity actor* had a (lightly longer period to become aware of civil defense 
Idea*. Th* community actor* in the random sample alto had the impetus of the 
Cuban crisis to affect their attitude* and knowledge, A complete description 
of tht procedure* for selecting the random sample will he presented in a forth¬ 
coming research report in the Iowa State University series of Sociological 
Studies in Civil Oefenae. 1 

Th# findings of th# community Influential* 1 attitudes, knowledge . 
of informstion, and actions, and thair comparison with a random sample ef people 
in the community, will be presented in four sections. They aret (1) attitudes 
toward civil defense. (2) knowledge of civil defense. (3) source# o£ oivll 
defines information , and (4) civil defense actions , 

Attitudes 

In this section tht attitudes of community influential* are presented 
and discussed in four sub-sections: (1) an Individual's perception of the 
situation, i.e,, his pwicaption of threat; (21 tin individual's perception of 
a civil defense Innovation, i.e., ot private and public fallout shelters; 

(3) the adequacy of the civil defenae program teday; and [41 sonn general 


»?;!, rr-rge *!,, et. v. 1. l.v.paci of rr.ultlplo-ovga.ilii.t ion sponsored 
-ivil defense educationaT program (tentative title). Sociological studies 
in civil defense, Iowa Agricultural and lb me H<onomics bxperiment Station, 
Iowa State University, Amos, iown. (.In process) 1904. 


civil defense att'twin*. 
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In each suh-se ft Inn c musber of specific attitudes 
Uft> analystsd. As each specific attitudo idea or argument is introduced, the 
question used to ascertain tho respondents' attitude is presented. 


An indivi dual 1 a perception of the situation : perception of threat 

ITit ■ sub-section will present the attitudes pertaining to how the com- 
■unity influential* perceiv# the threat of poaaible nuclear war. The cotiaunity 
influential attitude* are alto compared to the attitude* of the random tuple 
of community actor*, The following perception of threat altitude* are dla- 
cussed: (,1) likelihood of war. (2) timing of war, (3) likelihood of conven¬ 

tional war, (4) likelihood of war escalation, (5) likelihood of fallout danger 
to local community in tima uf war, (6) likelihood of local community death and 
destruction in time of war, and (71 thermonuclear war and the end of democracy 
a* ■ poHtlcal lyiten. 

The community influential*' attitude* about cheat teven factora are pre* 
tented in column 1 of Table* 14 through 20. The attitude* of the -andom tuple 
of community actor* are presented In column 2 of Table j 14 thiough 20. The ques¬ 
tion used to ascertain the respondent*' attitude* is presented aa tha table titla, 
Pol lowing each tablt is a brief diaeuillon of the community Influential*' attitude* 
and how they compare with the attitude* held by the random sample of community 
actor*. 1 


statistical test which will be used 1 analyte the existence qf a r»* 
p between the community Influential*' attitude* and the attitude* of 
the community actor* in the random sample is the chi-square test. Tor the pur¬ 
pose of measurement, e relationship will b* considered to exist if a chi-square 
value le significant at the ,05 level of probability, Tor tome chi-aquare tests 
there is one degree of freedom. The tabular (theoretical) chi-square for 1 de¬ 
gree of freedom at the ,05 level of probability is 3.84. Some of the chi-aquare 
tents have 2 degrees of freedom. Ihe tabular (theoretical) chi-square for 2 degrees 
of freedom at tho ,05 level of probability la 5.90. following all calculated chi- 
square valuo* in the tables of this chapter the degrees of froedom aro preaented. 

If a chi-square value greater than the tabular (theoretical) chi-square value 
(3.84 or 5.P9) is obtained It will be concluded that there is a relationship between 
attitude* of community inf'luontials and the attitudes of the random sample. vYie 
can then conclude that the community influential* and the random sample uiffor in 
Attitudes, On the othe, hand, if a chi-square value less than the tabular theor¬ 
etical) chi-square value (3.84 or 5.99) is obtained, it will he concluded that 
there is no statistical relationship between the two groups. Although statisti¬ 
cally there mav ho no re l at i onhdi'ih, the chi-square values may approach the signi¬ 
ficance level. Tven though no relationship exists statistically, tendencies Or 
percentage trends toward n dTTference TTi the two groups will bn discussed. 


laclons 


Isa 
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Table 14, How likely do yon 

think It 

Is that we're 

in :oi another Mg war? 

Likelihood of war 

Influential* 

Randew eaisple 

No. 

S of 25 

►to. 

% of 163 

Very unlikely 

3 

12,0 

13 

8.0 

Unlikely 

12 

48.0 

SO 

30,7 

Even chances 

6 

24.0 

3? 

22.7 

Likely 

2 

a.o 

43 

26.4 

Very likely 

2 

8.0 

16 

9.8 

Don't know 

e* 

a 

4 

2.5 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.1 


BMuinf ' wi ' ^mow ■ ur cram* 


Sixty percent of the cemunity influential* thought it mil "unlikely" or 
"very unlikely" that we ere In for another big war, whllw rn additional one- 
fourth indicated "even chance*" for uar. There mm no ataciatloally aignifl- 
eant difference beteeen influential*' reaponae* and the reapenaea of *he randoa 

SAftpld, Theie Mate, huWevet, iwtN percentage differences between the two group*. 
Approximately eighty^lv# percent of the coanunity influential* said that it 
wai "even chance*," "unlikely," or 'Very unlikely" that wc'rc in far anether 
big Mar. About eixty percent of the random cample respondent* laid that it 
waa "even chance*," "unlikely" or "very unlikely" that wo're in for another 
big war. The percentage difference between the two group* wee about 2S per¬ 
cent, There was a trend for community influential 1 to perceive another big 
war more "unlikely" than the random lampie of community actors. 

,4 |!\e fill-square tests tor Tables M-19 are median tests with all "don't 
know" responses excluded from the analysis, Chi-square tests iti Tallies 20-25, 

2 ? are ba'-rd on 11 enniear i son between the two 'Vii saarcc" and the 

tv,.- "wvi'p" cal egnr ies, with the "undec Med 1 responses excluded from the 

:l 1'.:;; )' s i S . 
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Timing of war 

Table I r » , If a w. ■ v 1 d war does t’lfS, ilo you think. It Is most likeiy lo ha opt a 
in the next si* Months, the next year or two, or when 7 


Timing of war 

Influential* 

Random sample 

No, 

\ of 25 

NO, 

\ Of 163 

Never 

2 

a.o 

11 

6.7 

21 or more years 

6 

24,0 

12 

7.4 

6-20 year* 

9 

36.0 

64 

39, 3 

3-5 yaara 

7 

28.0 

40 

24.5 

1 - 2 yaara 

1 

4.0 

24 

14.7 

Under one year 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Don't know 

- 

m 

12 

7.4 

Total 

25 

100,0 

163 

100,0 


Cfti&ulatiii Chi>ii|Mir* — 1 I 1 u (| Util) 

Sixty percent of the influential* indicated that if war did com It 


would ba a lx or more yaara froa tha time of tha lntarvlaw, Thara wai not a 
atatiitlcally alinlflcant dlffaranca batwaan tha attitudai of tha coaatunity 
influential* and tha random sample respondent#. Sixty parcant of tha com¬ 
munity influential* and approximately 45 parcant of tha people In tha 
random aampla said that if war did coma It would be ilx or more year* from 
tha time of tha interview. There was a alight tendency for the random 
sar-le respondents to perceive that a world war mipht coma aooner than did 
tha community influent inis. 


likelihood 


'■ conventional w?v 


1 


lane in, jt we do pef into h 
is that it could he 
being used.' 

war w: . h Itusai a, 
an ordinary kind 

iiuw likely ilu you think it 
of war without atomic borh* 

Likali hood of 
conventional war 


Influential* 

Random 

atmple 

NO 

. \ of 2S 

Jto. 

1 uf 163 

Vary unlikely 

10 

40.0 

78 

47.0 

llr.likely 

A 

52.0 

36 

23.3 

liven chancaa 

4 

16.0 

U 

6.7 

Likely 

1 

4.0 

16 

#.« 

Vary likely 

i 

8.0 

20 

12,3 

Total 

25 

100,0 

163 

100,0 


Calculated ohi-aquare ■ ,04 (1 d«f,) 

About thro#*fourth! of tho coawurlty influential! atated that any pea- 
aible future war with Ruaaia would ba a nuolaar war, Thar* la no statlati- 
aally aijnificant dlffaranca batwaan tha caaoiunlty influantiala and tha 
raapnndent* In the Seventy-two percent of tha wvawujiity 

influantiala and approximately 70 percent of tha rondo* sample respondents 
aaid that it waa "unlikely" or "vary unlikely" that a future war with Ruaaia 
would be a conventional war. Both tha cowumlty influential* and the random 
it ample of community actera have similar attitude* about the likelihood of 


conventional war. 
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Li kelihoo d of war escalation 


Table 17, it we Jo get into some riitall, local war In uue ^ountn , how likely 
do you think it it thet things might get out of hand and iecd to a 

big w*r? 


14 1. -ilk..- i .f 

luauiUlVUM W i 

wav escalation 

» 1 t - 

Ml* AU9I11AB1S 

Random sample 

No 

. \ of 25 

No. 

% of a63 

Very unlikely 

J 

12.0 

13 

8.0 

Unlikely 

8 

32,0 

2i> 

17,8 

Evan chances 

8 

32.0 

25 

15.3 

Likely 

3 

12.0 

45 

27,6 

Very likely 

3 

12,0 

48 

29.4 

Don't know 

- 

- 

3 

1.8 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

99,9 


Calculated chl*iquare • 1,07 (1 d.f.) Significant 


Nearly 48 percent of the influent late perceived that it waa "unlikely" 
or "very unlikely" for ■ mail, local war to aioalata to a big war, whlla 
about one-third eeld there wa# "even chancee" fur eecelation to occur. There 
waa a statistically significant difference between community influential*' 
responses and the rosponats of community actors in the random sample, Seventy- 
■lx percent of the community Influential* and approximately 40 percent of the 
people in the random sampla stated that it wae "even chances," "unlikely," 
or "very unlikely" that a small war might lead to a big war. Conwmity in¬ 
fluential* perceived w«r escalation tc bo leas likoly rhan dll the random 
sample of community acton, 
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I 1 ke 1 ihood of fnl lout danger to local community 1 ri t imo of war 

Table 1)1. It'W likely ,1a you It,ink it l# that this coiwaunity would lie in danger 
from fallout li this country were attacked? 


Likelihood of fallout danger 

Influential* 

Random sample 

to local community In tie* 
of war 

No. 

\ of 25 

No. 

% of 163 

very unlikely 

3 

12,0 

0 

S,$ 

Unlikely 

2 

8,0 

29 

17.8 

liven chance* 

4 

16.0 

27 

16,6 

Likely 

7 

28.0 

59 

36,2 

Very likely 

9 

36.0 

36 

22.1 

Don't know 

it 

■ 

3 

1.8 

Total 

2 d 

100.0 

163 

100.0 


Calculated ohi-avjuAre • .48 (1 d.f.) 

Two-thirds of th« community influential* parcaived that thalr community 
would bo In dan|«r from fallout If thia country war# attacked; an additional 
16 percent aaid thoro would bo "even chances" of fallout danger, Thor* waa 
not a statistically significant difforanca between tho attitudes of the in¬ 
fluent la l a and tho attitudes of tho random sample respondents about tht 11k.*- 
ilhaod of fallout Hangar to th« local comunity In tha avant of a war, A 
similar parcentaga of paopla in the random sample (58 percent) said their 
community would be In danger from fallout if this country were attacked, noth 
the community influential* and the community actors In the random sample have 
similar attitudes about the likelihood of fallout danger the local community 
in time of war. 


I 
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! IJkel iliooi! ol lucsl t uKUiUinii^ death an . 1 dostructlon in c ime of war 

Tab 1 r 10, It there wo it* an utiu< k uii tint United .States with ll-t>onb# nr 

atomic, bombs, what do you really think thing* wsuld he iike 
around here right after the attack? 


likelihood of local com- 


Influential* 

dan don 

sampla 

viiffiiv/ (Wain Ana utftrucuon 
in tisM of war 

to 

\ of 2$ 

to. 

\ of 163 

to usmaga, life normal 


m 

1 

.6 

Littla -iaaags, confusion only 

3 

12,0 

65 

3S.0 

Damage, most surviva 

a 

32.0 

13 

8.0 

Damaga, many survivor# 

6 

24,0 

14 

a.e 

Destruction but survivors 

4 

16,0 

44 

27.0 

f'tw survivors 

4 

16.0 

11 

6.7 

Annihilation 

- 

- 

a 

4,f> 

Don't know 

■ 

m 

7 

4,3 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.0 


Calculated chi-squsrs ■ ,37 (1 d.f.) 

Approximately 70 percent of the community influential! perceived that 
their community would have damage if there were an attack, but indicated 
that they believed that many or moat people would sin ''ve, There wee not a 
•tatlRtically lignificant difference between the attitude! of the community 
influential and the random sample respondent*. Ilowover, there were per¬ 
centage differences among the two groups, About fifty-sis percent of Che 
random sample respondent i.atd that thoir community would have "damage" if 
there were an attack, but that "most" or "many" people would survive. Only 
17 percent of the random sample respondents indicated these two responses. 

On tne other hand, more of the random sample respondents indicated there 
would ho "little damago, confusion only." The attitudes of the community in¬ 
fluent lai s and the r-nd^m sample respondents were statistically similar as to 
the likelihood »f local community death and destruction in tine of war. 
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Thermonuclear war and 

the end of 

democracy us 

a political 

system 

lalile 20, A thermonuclear 

war would menn the end 

of deiuocrucy 

us a politic.*: 

•yites 

ThtnumucUftt war and tha 

*nd v? uwwvCriwy as a 

Inf) lentieia 

Random »earn la 

Nfi . 

v a 

Ns. 

% of 163 

political ayitam 

Strongly .Utegrae 

4 

16,0 

12 

7.4 

Disagree 

16 

72.0 

82 

50,3 

Undecided 

- 

- 

31 

19.0 

Agree 

3 

12,0 

29 

17,8 

Strongly agree 

- 

■ 

9 

5.5 

Total 

25 

100,0 

163 

100.0 

Calculated chi-aquare 

« 3,02 (1 d 

.r.) 




Blghty-tight parcsnt of tha cowaunity infiuantlala diaagraad or atron|ly 
diaagraad that tham«nualaar wnr would naan tha and of democracy aa a political 
eyatem, Although thara waa not a atatiatically aignificant diffaranca between 
tha coamtmlty infiuantlala and tha randon aanpla roapondanti, thara war* trend 
difference* between tha two group*. Approximately AO parcent of the random 
iample raayondanta diaagraad or strongly diaagraad that thanaonuslaar war 
would moan the end of democracy aa r political ayatem. While none of vhe 
community influential! were "undecided" on this statement, 19 percent of the 
random sample respondent! were "undecided." 

f : wl lout shelters : percopt Ion of « clvl 1 Cense Innovation 

In this sut'-ssctlon, attitudes pertaining t.. -.ew the community influential* 
perceived the Innovation of private and public fallout shelters will he pre¬ 
sented. The attitudes which are discussed include: (11 public fallout shel¬ 
ters are like insurance, (dl a fallout shelter program should he abandoned, 
v .'l a shelter program will cost too much, (41 public fallout shelter* are 
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obsolete for costs Involved In estahl lulling them, (.->) taxes for public tallout 
shelter use, (h) alternative fallout shelter programs, and (7) the mo?.; favored 
fallout shelter program. 

The community Influential*' attitude* about these seven factors ere 
presumed in column 1 of Tables 21 through 27. The attitudes of the random 
sample of commanity actors are presented In coluun 2 of Tables 21 through '27, 
The question usod t( scertain the respondents' attitudes is presented as the 
table title, following each table Is e brief discuesion of the community 
influentlala' attitudes and how they compare with the attitudes held by the 
random sample of community actora. 

Public fallout shelters are like insurance 

MMawaMM mMsmamMN ememssan rneamms nmavMHM me a 

Table 21, Public fallout shelters are iike insurance in that you don't know 
if you'll evar need them, but if you do, they sure are good to 
have around 


Public fallout shelters 
arc ilka insurance 

Influs"*ials 

Hondo* sample 

to. 

S or 25 

No, 

\ of IAS 

strongly agree 

4 

16.0 

20 

17.8 

Agree 

16 

64.0 

107 

6S.6 

Undecided 

• 

- 

5 

3.5 

Disagree 

3 

12.0 

10 

11.7 

Strongly disagree 

2 

8.0 

S 

1.8 

Total 

25 

ino.o 

163 

100.4 


Calculated chi-square - .62 (1 d.f.l 


Klgiuy poicor.t of the cor.snunity influentials agreed or strongly agreed 
that public fallout shelters arc like insurance. There was not a statistically 
significant difference between community inflnentials' responses and the re¬ 
sponses of the community actors in flic random sample. Approximately SS per¬ 
cent of the random sample respondents said they agreed or strongly agreed that. 
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rv'-’ic fallout shelters are .'.Ike inaurancc. Both the community Influential* 

«n.l the community actors in tho randura sample had SiUUiftr attitude* about public 
fallout shelter* being similar to Insurance. 

— *'*H 0 1 >c > h*»l ter p iogram should be abandoned 

Table 22. A failcit shelter program should be abandoned because even if civil 
defense measures were effective in saving lives, i thermonuclear war 
would make living on earth impossible for the survivors, 


A fallout shaltar program 
should be abai .toned 

Influential* 

Random 

saaple 

No, 

S of 25 

No. 

% of 163 

Strongly agree 

2 

8,0 

14 

a,6 

Agree 

2 

B, 0 

27 

16,6 

Undecided 

m 

- 

21 

12.4 

Diaagree 

16 

64.0 

80 

84.6 

Strongly disagree 

5 

20,0 

12 

7.4 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

99.6 


Calculated chi-square ■ 1.75 (1 d.f.) 


flighty-four percent of the cosminlty influential* .11 * agreed or strongly 
disagreed that a fallout shelter program should be abandoned, Although there 
was not a statistically significant difference between tho community influen¬ 
tial* and the random sample respondents, there were trend differences between 
tho t.W'i groups. About <><) percent of the random sample respondents said they 
disagreed or strongly disagreed tv it ?« the statement that a shelter program 
should he abandoned, Sk>ne of the community Influentinis worn "undecided" 
about this statement, while approximately 1.1 pnreent of the random sample re¬ 
spondent r- were "undecided." There was a slight tendency for morn community 
influential* to perceive that we should not abandon a fallout shelter program. 
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She 1 t er p ro grew uo r th cmt 


Table 25, A national shelter program will cost the taxpayer too much for 
the little protection it will provide 


Shelter program worth 
cost 

Influentiala 

Rand; 

- staple 

No. 

5 of 25 


\ of 163 

Strongly agree 

5 

20,0 

4 

2.5 

Agree 

10 

40,u 

43 

26,4 

Undecided 

- 

■ 

2ft 

16.0 

Disagree 

8 

52, t 

82 

50,3 

strongly disagree 

2 

8,0 

8 

4.0 

Total 

25 

100,0 

163 

100,1 

Calculated phi-square 

" S ; B4 (1 d 

# 1 fit ftfl 4 # 4 a m * 

,il } 5J.pT; i ■ « ween* 



Sixty percent of the cosexunity influential! said they agreed or itrongly 
agreed that a national shelter program would coat tha taxpayers too much for 
what little protection it would provide. Thera ia a statistically signifi¬ 
cant difference between the responses of cawsunity influential* and tha 
random sample respondents, Sixty percent of the community influential! and 
approximately 28 percent of ‘ community actors In the random sample agreed 
or strongly agreed that a national shelter program would coat too much for 
tho protection it would provide, About T»5 percent o<‘ the random sample 
respondents either disagreed or strongly disagreed wi-h this statement:, Com¬ 
munity influentiala perceived the cost of a national shutter program to be 
qreater than the random sample respondents for the amount of protection It 
would provide. 
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Ihibllc tftll<mc s helter obsolescence for c osts involved 

Table 21. Any public fallout shaitai measures we take today cannot be effective 
long enough to Justify the cost since they will icon be obsolete 


Public fallout shelter obso¬ 
lescence for costs involved 


Influentials 

Random 

aa»M# 

NS 

. \ at 25 

Ms. 

S of 103 

Strougly agree 

S 

20.0 

5 

3.1 

Agree 

11 

44.0 

40 

24,5 

Undecided 

as 

m 

IB 

11.0 

Disagree 

8 

32.0 

10 

54,t> 

Strongly disagree 

1 

4.0 

11 

ti.7 

Total 

20 

100.0 

1A3 

90,9 


Calculated chi-square - 9.91 (1 d.f.) Significant 


Slaty-four percent or the coeuaunity Influentials agreed or strongly agreed 
with the atateawnt thst any public fallout shalter Measures we take today 
cannot be effective long enough to Justify the cost since they will soon be 
obsolete, There Is a statisticalLy significant difference between the re¬ 
sponses of coMMUflity influential! and tha vandnm sample rmapnndents. For 
the rendoM sample respondents, approximately SO percent agreed or strongly 
agreed with the atatament. About §5 parcent of the rendosi sample respondents 
<11 greed with the atatament, while 32 percant of the community influentials 
disagreed with th# statement. hleven percent of the community ectora In 
tho random sample were "undecided" alwut the statement. A larger proportion 
of community influentials agreed that fallout shelter measures would he 
obsolete and therefore not affective. 
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TaKfi-i iV> r pub l ie t‘»l, uif iholtor u»o 


Tnblfl ’ r . , tVn siumivi al! p;; 

faxes on 

public fslluut 

shelter* but 

we could 

not all possibly 

got into 

thoia in vis® of 

tin Attack 


Taxes for public feilout 

Shelter uee 

Influential# 

Randoe 

S.ttdlC 

No. 

% of n 

No. I 

Of 163 

Strongly agree 

6 

24,0 

2 

1.2 

Agree 

13 

82.0 

96 

86.9 

Undecided 

' 

- 

11 

6.7 

Disagree 

A 

24.0 

41 

25,2 

Strongly disagree 

as 

m 

13 

5,0 

Total 

28 

100.0 

163 

100,0 


Calculated chi-squar* » 1.39 (1 d.f.) 

Ai shown In Table 2$, 76 percent of the coasaunlty influent1*1* agreed or 


etrcngly agreed that everyone should pay turn on public fallout ahaltan. 

Thar* wna not a itatiitlcally aigniflcant difference between comunlty in* 
ttuentUle' raaponaaa and tho reeponses of the people in th« randoa staple. 
Approximately 60 percent of the randoM »ample raepondanta agreed or atrongly 
agreed with the statement, Thia is 16 percent lesa than the eomeunlty influen¬ 
tial#. Statistically, however, the Attitude! of coswunl y influential! and 
the random sanpl^ are aimiler about using taxes for public fallout shelters. 
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A1 tornativo fallout shelter pr ogress 

Table 26. There has been some discussion about fallout shelter programs. 

Do you believe we should have any of the following types of 
fallout shelter programs? 


Alternative fallout 
shelter programs 


In fluential* 

V 1 57*9 ST" 

Saying 
No. "yes' 1 


Random samnle 

—r sr rtr 

Saying 
Ns. '*yes" 


* Calcu¬ 
lated chi- 
square" 


A program that encourages 
the conatruetlen of indi* 
victual family iheltsTT”" 

13 

60.0 

75 

46.0 

1.35 

A pregraa that licenses. marks 
and stacks exlaiilu buiidXKIT" 
lor public sKaTEeriuae--aucn is 
bankc, hospitals, schools, eto. 

19 

76,0 

140 

88,9 

1.94 

A fsdsral program that stakes 
available financial Msiatance 
for the censcruetion of public 
shelter space in naw puhlU 

3 

20.0 

85 

52.1 

10.l6 b 

A program that anceuragea com* 
munitiea or local governmental 
unite to construct their own 
locally financed copmivmity 

■rarrsfv 

13 

52.0 

32 

30.3 

.00 

A federally financed program r.o 
eenatruct ouiibints solely for 
public ahaiter uet 

3 

12.0 

29 

17.8 

.64 

Othert Specify! In favor of 
n program which licensee buTTd- 
Tniii»*oppose one which atStfti 
b lilt dings J 

1 

4.0 

10 

6.1 

. 16 


*A11 cM-squares based on 1 d.f.; all chi-square tests between "yes" and 
"no" response categories 
"Significant 


Seventy-six porcent of the community influential* perceived that we 
should have n program that Jicensc s, marks , a ml s tock s existing buildings 
for public shelter use (.e.g., banks, hospitals, schools, otc>). (Ivor SO 
percent of the community influentials perceived that we should have two 
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ocher programs. S1 xt->• peicp"t said that wo should have « program that 
encourages the construction of Individual family shelters . Fifty-two percent 
stated that we should have a program that encourages communities or local 
governmental units to construct their own l ocally financed community shel ¬ 
ters . 

When eouparing the attitudes of the community influential* and the 
random sample respondent * about alternative fallout shelter programs, there 
ie * statistically significant different* only one of the six comparisons 
which are presented In Table 26 , Twenty percent of the community influential* 
end approximately SO percent of the random sample respondents said that'we 
should have a federal program that makes financial assistance available for 
the construction of public shelter space in iisw public buildings. The atti¬ 
tudes of the community influential* and the community actor* in the random 
sample were statistically similar about tho other five alternative fallout 
shelter programs. Thsre was a 14 percentage point difference, however, on 
the need for an individual family shelter program. A larger portion of 
community influential* stated a need for this program. 
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Most favo red t'al lo Shelter program 

Table 17 , of the shelter programs which you indicated we should have, on 
which one do you think the greatest emphasis should be piaced? 


Molt favored fallout 

Influentials 

Random sample 

shelter program 

No i 

, % of 2b 

fto. 

\ oT 163 

A program that encourages 
construction of individual 
family shelters 

10 

40.0 

25 

15.3 

A program that licensee! merke 
end atocks building! for puttie 
shelter' use, such es banks, hos< 
pitsls, schools, etc. 

■ 

6 

24.0 

91 

55,8 

A federal program that makes 
available financial assis¬ 
tance for the construction 
of Public shelter apace in 
na> tubl'ic buliiJir.ss 

t 

4 . 

6,0 

B 

4.9 

A program that encouragas 
communities or local gov¬ 
ernmental units to construct 
their own locally financed 
community shelters 

3 

12,0 

17 

10.4 

A federally financed program 
to construct buildings 
solely for public shelter 

use 

1 

4.0 

8 

4.9 

Other 

- 

- 

B 

4.9 

No answer 

3 

12.0 

6 

3.7 

Total 

2S 

100.0 

163 

99.9 

No siHt istirol evaluation, 

not 

sufficient o 

xpactod cases 

per cell 


forty percent of the community influcntiaIs said that they would place 
the greatest em" ,, :isis on a piogiam that encouraged construction of individual 
family shelters, IVenty-fmir percent of the influentials stared they would 
place the greatest emphasis on a program that, licen ses, i.iarks and stocks 
buildings for public sheiter use, (e.g,, banss, c.osp 1 : a 1 s , schools, ctr.l. 
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The community Influential! and ihe random sample respondents differed in 
their attitudes about the most favored fallout shelter program. Approximately 
£5 percent of the random sample respondent* stated that they would place the 
greatest emphasis on a program that would license , mark , ar.d stock bundling 
for public shelter use, About IS percent of the cowsunity actors in the 
randoei staple naaed a program that encourages construction of Individual 
f tally ahe It era as the fallout shelter program on which they would place the 
greatest taphaais, Thus, thare are io»# difference* in the ettitudea of the 
two groupa about which fallout shelter program should have the greatest 
•aphasia. 

Adequeoy of the civil dsfenss program 

This sub-section will present the attitudes psrtsinlng to how the oommunity 
influential* psrcaivad ths adequacy of civil defense programs. The comunity 
influential!' attitudes are also compared to the attitudes of the community 
acton in the random sample. The following attitudes about the adequacy of 
civil defenaa program* are discussed: (1) adequacy of the national civil 
defanae program, and (2) adequacy of the county civil defenaa program. 

The community influential!’ attitudes about these two factors are pre¬ 
sented in column 1 of Tablos 28 and 29. The attitudes of the community actors 
in the random sample ere presented in column 2 of Tables 2H and 29, The 
question used to ascertain the respondents' attitudes is presented as t' t* 
table title. Following each table is a brie* discussion of the community 
influential*' attitude* and how they compare with the attitudes held by the 
community actors m the random sample. 
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Ad cv o l national v i vl i < hnj. ci»s **» r m% rnin 


Table 28. Mint is your 0 ^ 

inion or the 

J 1 i 1 * •• • ■■ ■ ■ T i \ 

•t ; ■; * v LI 

defense program 1 

Adequacy of national v.ivil 
defena* presr** 

Influentl-'' 

Randobi sample 

No, 

t of n 

No, 

* of 163 

Vary adequate 


• u 

6 

3.7 

Adequate 

a 

. i» 

72 

44.2 

Inadequate 

10 

40.0 

42 

25, ( 

Vary inadequate 

l 

4.0 

6 

Si7 

Oan't know 

4 

16.0 

37 

22«7 

Itotal 

25 

100. U 

163 

100.1 


Calculated chi-aquaro « 1.69 (1 «t.f.) 

Forty-four percent of tno uoweunily influential* thought that the prooont 
natlentl civil d#fen*e program wa* "inadequate" or "vory inadequate." There 
mm no atatiatlcal difference between influential* and the random iample re¬ 
aper dent a, However, there were percentage trends. While 40 percent of the 
cMMimity influential* perceived that tha fh»n proaen' national civil cisfsnse 
pregrea wet althet "ajequnc.*" or "very Hdequata, " approximately SO percant 
of the random aampl* respondents had similar attitudes. Forty-four percent 
of the community influential* and approximately SO percent, of the random 
aample i«ap<tndents perceived fhe national civil defense program to be "inade¬ 
quate" or "very .inadequate." there was a tendency (or rho random sample re¬ 
spondents to perceive the nat .o ne l civil defense program as more ftd*~qi)o f o. 
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Adequacy ot county civil detinue program 


Table 2 i>. your opinion 
in this county , 

how adequate 
at the present 

it the overall 
tima? 

civil 

defense program 

Adequacy of .ounty civil 

A A f*an ■ m w»Aaea.» 

Influential* 

Hendon sample 

kU 

W * 

a. . a -te 

V Vi 49 

No, 

1 ox idi 

We do not need a CD 

program 

n 

m 

2 

1.2 

Vary inadaquata 

5 

20,0 

22 

13,5 

Inadequate 

11 

44.0 

71 

43.6 

Don't know 

4 

16,0 

12 

7,4 

Adequate 

5 

20.0 

55 

33,7 

Very adequate 

* 

* 

1 

.6 

Ifetal 

25 

100,0 

163 

100.0 

Calculated ohi-aquara 

Sixty-four parcant of 

■ 1,4? (1 d.f.) 

tha coMunity influential! 

stated 

that tha county 

civil dafanaa prograe was ' 

"inadaquata" or "vary inadaquata." 

Although thare 


wu no atatlatically algnlficant difference batwaan tha conmunity influential* 
and tha random sample respondents, aoiaa trsnda did occur. Approximately 55 
paroant of tha random aaapla raapondanta parcaivad that tha county civil de- 
fanaa program was "inadequate" or "vary inadequate," Twanty parcant of tha 
lnfluantiala and about 35 parcant of the community actora in tha random 
aantpte said that tha local clvit defanae program was "adequate" or 'Very 
Adequate," There eat a tendency for tha random sample respondent! to per¬ 
ceive the local civil defense program to he more adequata. 

Some general c iv il d ofense attitudes 

Tho final sub-section on Attitudes will present some general civil defense 
Altitudes of the community influent inis. In addition, tho community inflnon- 
Hals' attitudes are compared to thi- attitudes of the community actors in the 




random »HmnlB, The toll/,. 

wing general civil defense attitude* aro di*cu»«od: 

(1) civil defense activU , 

aie u wast -' 1 °1 money and human energy, (2) civil 

defense in the United St 4 -„ , 

w " txa> been to ° neglected, (3) civil defense activltlea 

should be handled by the 

1 military, and .on u„ __, 

' • - ' f "•* *uu *4 a vummunil^ (Viponii." 

blllty in civil defense. 

The community influs n ,,. } ., ^ 

ntuI * attitude* about theae four factor* are pre¬ 
sented in column 1 of lab**, 30 through 33, The attitude* of the random aaapl* 
re.pond.nt. ar. pre.ent.,, ln coJuwt 2 , f T)lblM S0 throUfb w< Th# qu#ition 

uaed to ascertain the ra» fteB ,*_.., ..... . 

pendant* attitude* ia pr.aentad a* the table title, 

Fallowing each table is * brief dlicuMion of th# MB#unity m fi u «entiaiXs* atti¬ 
tude. and how they coa*a> 0 with th# , ttitud#> fay th> COBanmlty ^ ^ 
the vande« (ample. 


Civil defenie activin.. . 

' •" All 1 of monay and human energy 

Table 30. Civil defense . ... , 

energy that co»,i i * ! r * nothin » but * of mensy and human 

disarmament Sf bfU « h « « ™«i"l tto peace, *£ch a. 


Civil defense activities , influential, 
waste of money and human ^-TST25 


Random sample 
bef 163 


Strongly agree 

Agreo 

2 

3 

8,c 

12.0 

3 

21 

1.8 

12,9 

Undecided 

- 

- 

8 

4.9 

Disagree 

Strongly disagree 

12 

8 

48.0 

32.0 

112 

1*1 

68.7 

11.7 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.0 


( a Icnlntcvi chi-square 1 3 <; {■ j ” -- - "*- — ■ 

hightv nnrccnt of th P 

t-omninnity influential* either "disagreed" or 

"s* rongly disagreed' - with . , 

- .»tattrietu that civil defense activities are 


i 
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nothing but a waste of money and human energy. There was not a statistically 
significant difference between the attitudes of the community influential* 
and the random sample respondents. Eighty percent of the community influen¬ 
tial* and approximately SO percent of the community actors in the random sample 
said that they disagreed or strongly disagreed that "civil defense activities 
are nothing but a waste of money and human oner that could better be spent 
on winging the peace, such as disarmament talks." Both the community influen¬ 
tial a and the random sample respondents have similar attitudes about thla 
factor. 


Civil defense in the United States has been too n glected 
Table 31. Civil defense In the United States has been too neglected 


Civil defense in the United 
States has been too neglected 

Influentials 

Random sample 

No. 

S Of 25 

No. 

\ of 163 

Strongly agree 

2 

8.0 

2 

1.2 

Agrea 

9 

36,0 

49 

30.1 

Undecided 

- 

- 

22 

13,5 

Disagree 

11 

44.0 

79 

48.5 

Strongly disagree 

3 

12.0 

11 

l. 1 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100,0 


Calculated c* -squire ■ ,58 (1 d.f.) 


Fifty-six percent of the community influential* said they disagreed or 
strongly disagreed with the statement that civil dofense in the United States 
hes been too neglected. There was no statistically significant difference 
between the responses of the community influentials and the community actors 
in the random sample. Approximately 55 percent of the random sample respond¬ 
ents disagreed or strongly disagreed that civil defense has been too neglected. 
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Forty-four percent of the community influentials and e ?prcxinat®ly SO percent 
of the random sample respondents agreed ox strongly agreed with the statement. 
There are similarities in the attitudes of both groups. 


Should civil defense be handled by the military 
Table 32. Civil defense activities should be handled by the military 


Should civil defense be 
handled by the military 

Influentials 

Random sample 

No. 

% of 25 

lb. 

% of 163 

Strongly agree 

« 

4.0 

5 

3.1 

Agree 

6 

24.0 

40 

24,5 

Undecided 

- 

- 

18 

13.0 

Disagree 

15 

60.0 

92 

56,4 

Strongly disagree 

3 

12.0 

8 

4,5 

Total 

*>e 

100.0 

163 

99.9 


Calculated chi-square ■ .09 (1 d.f.) 


Seventy-two percent of the community influentials disagreed or strongly 
disagreed that civil defense activities should be handled by the military. 
There was not a statistically significant difference between the responses 

• ' • v 

of influentials and community actors in the random sample. Approximately 6f: 
percent of the random sample respondents said that they disagreed or strongly 
disagreed that civil defense activities should be handled by the military. 
There was a tendency for the community influentials and the community actors 
in the random sample to perceive that civil defense activities should not 
be handled by the military. 
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ty ia civil defense. 


munity responsibility in the area: 


/i. 

■*. 


. - .4* on* 

• r.i-.'ir^ials 

% of 25 

\ Random 
NO. !r % 

sample 

—e—fcwi «■> 

of 163 

nsibility 

8 

52 , 0 

52. 

19.6 

Major ■ nsibility 

14 

56*0 

100 

61.3 

Sc «i»» - 

,tle 

ver , nsibility 

2 

8.0 

22' 

13.5 

■ mmunity 
h jponsibility 

1 

4.0 

9 1 , ■ 

- n 

Total 

25 

100.0 

165 > 

99.9 : 


C?J«uJs.ted square * 1.25 (1 d.f.) V •• 

Eignty-eight percent of the community influentials said they had "some, 
responsibility'’ or a "major responsibility” in the area of civil defense v 
There was not a statistically significant difference between inrluenr-ials • 
responses and the responses of the community actors in the random sample. 
Approximately 80 percent <. f the random sample respondents perceived that they 
have either "some responsibility” or s. "major responsibility" in the area of 
civil defense. In general, both the com- mity influential and tie random 
SAxr.Je respondents perceived that they have a responsibility in the area of 

' ; v 1 . t } tj- 1' O i 1 C » 


Knowledge of Civil Defense 


.. mmunity 
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i v 

| 

(1) knowledge of a continuous local civil defense program; (2) knowledge of | 

planned local civil defense activity; (3) knowledge of buildings to be marked r 

and stocked; (4) knowledge of the local county civil defense director; and | 

(5) civil defense technical knowledge, | 

The community influential’ knowledge about these five factors are pre- f, 

I 

sented in column 1 of Tables 34 through 38. The knowledge of the community r 

actors about the five factors are presented in column 2 of Tables 34 through 38, . 

i 

The question used to ascertain the respondents' knowledge is presented as the £ 

E 

table title for Tables 34 through 37. In Table 38 the nine items listen tn | 

\ . t 

the left column were asked the respondents. Following each table is a brief ‘ 

; . i 

discussion of the community influential' knowledge and how it compares with 

t. 

the knowledge of the community actors in the random sample. 

i 

] 

Knowl edge of a continuous iocc.1 civil defense program \ 

■' ' -I-:-...' ■ t 

The community influer.tials and the community actors in the random sample 

were asked a question to determine the extent to which they had knowledge of 
a continuous civil defense program. The present county civil defense direc¬ 
tor in Midwest County has been in office since 1955, The county civil defense 
director had organized and supervised airplane observation posts in the 
Prairie City ommunity during the middle 1950’s. The community influential 
and the random sample respondents also had the opportunity to have knowledge 
of a continuous civil defense program because a Civil Defense Depot is located 
in the Prairie City community. Following the Midwest County Civil Defense 
Exhibit in November of 1961 there was an increased interest in the activities 
of the depot, Table 34 presents the extent to which the community influentials 
and the community actors in the random sample were aware of a continuous local 
civil defense program. The reader will note that the question asked the respond¬ 
ents did not specify in concrete terms what was meant by "continuous civil defense 
; Thus, each answered the question from his own frame of reference. 
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Tabla 34. it there a continuous civ:' defense pii>gr..fi fncUicd <- i--ti, t . ainmg, 

etc.) in this city (county)? 


ttsowledge of a continuous Lo¬ 
cal civil defense program 


Influential* 

Rando 

* earpie 

No 

"ToTTT 

ffc... 

% of lf>? 

Yes 

y 

8.0 

no 

f'7 . s 

No 

9 

36.0 

11 

6.7 

Oon't know 

14 

56.0 

42 

25.S 

Total 

25 

100.0 

162 

100,0 


Calculated chi-iquare - 36,70 (2 d.f.) 

Hifty-six percent of the comsunity influential! said they did not 
know whether there waa a continuous civil defenae pro fra* in Prairie City 
or Midweet County, There wee a itatiitlaally elgnlfleant difference between 
the knowledge of the comunity influential* 2 nd the randon aasple reepondenta. 
While only eight percent of the coeounity influential! aa&d there waa a 
continuous local civil defenae program, approximately 65 percent of the ran¬ 
dom aample respondent! indicated that there waa a continuous local civil de¬ 
fense program. About 25 percent of the random sample said that they did not 
know whether there waa a continuous local civil defenae program. There ere 
difference* between the two groups about the knowledge of a continuous local 
civil defense program. A larger proportion of the community actors in the 
random sample hud knowledge the*, a continuous civil defense program existed 
than community influent lals. 

Knowledge jjI nnned^ c 1 v i 1 defense activ ity 

Prior to the interviews with the community influential* and tho random 
sample respondents, buildings hail been surveyed to detent,inn their potential 
as community fallout shelters. lour building:', in the l’ralr*e f 1 tv rorsmnity 
• me Pound to he eligible. iliuv ineluded ,1 hotel, a super market, n eoismer- 





m 

clal building, and an element. 1 !!')' ivf'ul. Three of these buildings w«r<* 
iis community fallout slwltevs on January 1063. "no of the four building 
owner* refused to permit hi# building to bo marked sc a fallout shelter. Mine 
of the four building* had hean licensed or stocked at the tine of intsyviswir.* 
the community influential* and random sample respondent*, The three building* 
deatfnated a* fallout (halter* wore narked after the interview* wars completed. 
Table 36 present* th* knowledge which community influential* and the community 
actor* had of building* which were marked and itocked a* connunity fallout 
shelter*. 

Table 3S• Have you heard or read anything within the laat few month* on 
what civil defense people are doing or are planning to do in 
this county? 


Knowledge of planned local 
civil defem* activity 

Influential* 

Random (ample 

No, 

S of 25 

No. 

\ Of IAS 

r*a 

3 

12.0 

as 

14.1 

No 

n 

86.0 

134 

12,7 

Don't know 

- 

- 

6 

3.7 

Total 

2b 

U)0,0 

163 

10'J.O 


Calculated cht«*quir* ■ ,16 (1 d,f.) 


Ulghty-elglit percent of the connunity influential* said that they had 
not heard or read anything within the last few ir.or.th* on what civil defense 
people were doing or wero denning to do in (his county. There was roc a 
statistically significant difference between the knowledge r.f the community 
influential* and the random sample respondents. Approximately 80 percent 
of the random sample said that they bad not heard or rend anything within the 
last £ ew months on what civil deiense people were doing or were planning to do 
in Midwest bounty. lotii tinflventla1„ and the random sample respondents 


bad a similar level of knowledge of planned, local civil defense activity. 
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Knowledge of buildings to be marked and stocked 

Table 36. Have you heard of any buildings in this county that are going to 
be marked and stocked with supplies so people can use them as 
fallout shelters if we are attacked? 

Knowledge of buildings to Influential Random sample 


marked and stocked 

No. 

% of 25 

No. 

% of 16: 

Yes 

2 

8.0 

21 

12.9 

No 

23 

92.0 

141 

86.5 

Don't know 

- 

- • 

1 

.6 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.0 


Calculated chi-square = .52 (1 d.f.) 

A.i stated above three buildings were marked January 2, 1963., This was 
approximately one month prior to interviewing the community actors in the 
rar.uom sample and approximately two months after interviewing the influentials. 
Ninety-two percent of the community influentials did net hr-ve knowledge or 
buildings which were going to be marked and stocked. There was not a statis¬ 
tically significant difference between the knowledge of the community influen¬ 
tials and the community actors in the random sample. Approximately 85 percent 
of the random sample said they did not have knowledge of any buildings which 
were going to be marked and stocked. The knowledge between the two groups 
about the marking and stocking of buildings was similar. 

Knowledge of loca l civil defense director 

Midwest County has had a civil defense director since the early 1950's. 

The present county civil defense director has been in office since 1955. Both 
the community influentials and the community actors in the random sample were 
asked if they knew that the county had a civil defense director. In addition, 
the persons vho seated that the county did have a civil defense director were 
-skeo tc provide the civil defense director's name. These data are presented 
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Table 37. Does the county have i .ivil defense director? 


Knowledge of local civil 
defense director 

Influentials 

Random sample 

NO. 

—% of 25 

Ko. 

%Ofl63 

Yes 

6 

24.0 

70 

42.9 

No 

1 

4.0 

13 

8.0 

Don't know 

18 

72.0 

80 

49.1 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

1O0-.O 

Calculated chi-square »2.A0 

(1 d.f.) 


- 


************ * 

***** 

******* 

***** 

******** 

Knows name (asked of those who said "yes" above) 


Right name given 

6 

24.0 

18 

11.0 

Forgot or don't know 





right name 

- 

- 

'51 

31.3 

Name g mi, not right 





name 


" 

1 

.6 


Seventy-two percent of the community iniiuentisls din not know if Midwest 
County had a civil defense director. There was not a statistically significant 
difference between the knowledge of community influentials and the random 
sample respondents. However, there was a percentage difference between the 
two groups’ knowledges. Seventy-two percent of the influentials and approxi¬ 
mately 50 percent of the random sample respondents did not know whether Mid¬ 
west County had a civil defense director. Approximately one-fourth of the 
community influentials and about 40 percent of the random "pmple respondents 
said that Midwest County had a civil defense director. 

The six community influentials who said that the county had a civil de¬ 
fense director provided the correct name of the county civil defense director. 
Eighteen, or 11 percent, of the random sample respondents provided the right 
name. Approximately thirty percent of the random sample respondents forgot 
or did not know the right name of the county civil defense director. 








no 


i tvil defense te chnical knowledge 

The community influenti?l.* an.' me c.w.tinity nctm-j in tlie raiidoa sample were 
askrd whether they "agreed" or "dl*agr#t*d" with the nine technical civil defense 
item* presented in Table 38. They could indicate if they did not have knowledge 
of the item, The percentage* of the cosoaunity influential! am. -he randoa aarple 
respondents who agreed, disagreed, or didn't know each ite* is recorded in the tsfal* 

Table 38. Total frequency of nine civil defense technical knowledge iteea 


Nine technical item 


1. If you get expoied to radiation 
at all, you ara aure to die, 

2, If aoMone hat radiation sick- 
neaa, you should avoid getting 
near hi* ao you won't catch it 
youritlf. 

5. A plastic auit with filtering 
eatk la plenty of protection 
agalnat fallout. 

4. You cannot aee fallout. 

8. After a nuclear attack, if you 
flltar the duat out of the elr, 
the eir will he aefe to breethe, 

6. There la a new pill you ran 
take that will protact you 
agalnat radioactive fallout. 

7. A fallout shelter ahould have 
an air-tight door to guard 
against radiation. 

8. fallout from just one bomb 
may cover thousands of 
square Miles, 

1 ). Molt fallout rapidly loses 
its power to harm people. 


Responses ( in percentage!) 1 

Agree bitegree Don't know 

In?. O . T n l f ^ O , " I nf. XT . » 


8.0 IS.3 02, 0° 77, d* 5 0.0 7.4 2.86 



12.0 

16.0 

84,0 

68,3 

4,0 

14.7 

2,30 

8.0 

11.0 

72.0 

65,0 

20.0 

23.0 

.45 

80.0 

80.4 

hi 

11.7 

12.0 

6,0 

.28 

38.0 

34,4 

56.0 

40.8 

16.0 

8,8 

,41 

0.0 

4.3 

66,0 

77,3 

32.0 

16.4 

1,01 

60.0 

64,4 

40,0 

25.6 

0.0 


2.2 2 

12, 0 

B9.0 

10.0 

7.4 

12.0 

3.7 

d 

r,.si 

.16.0 

33.: 

■58.0 

r.0,3 

16.0 

M.’ 

.04 


^Percents of 21 for Influential* and lf<3 for Handom Semple 
*’■ Correct " responses nre underlined 

c Al l rlii-square baso.l on i d. f. i.hi-square values based on a 
versus "incovrrcl " .•■'ispavi son . 

1 *f'i gni f icant 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 


‘correct " 




*T»IUU ■ 1 ,1*1% 


Approximately two-thirds or siorc of the c.imiiniiiiiy in-lueiu inis named the 
"correct" response for five of the nine technical these are items i, ■' t 

3, 6, and 8 which are presented In Table JR. Approximately the same percentage 
sf raiiiivn Hmmply reppwinent3 also nued the "correct" response trow these 


i.tve trees. 

There was a statistically significant difference for only one it** when 
coshering the knowledge of community influeneials with the knowledge of the 
random saaple respondents. Seventy-two percent of the eeMunlty influential! 
and oightytnina parcant of tha randot ample agreed with lren a "that fallout 
fro* just ene bomb nay cover thousands of square niles." 

In general| ths technical knowledge of the ~n**umity influential* and tha 
rwid«M iMipla »f kwmmhiity actere is eim tar. 


Table 30, Number of certect answers to technical civil defanse questions 
pertaining ta fallout shelters and nuelaar radiation 


Number f f technical knowledge 
items answered correctly 


Influentials 

Ran .torn sample 


z 

. \ of 25 

No, 

\ of 163 


None 


„ 

4 

2.6 


one 

1 

4.0 

1 

.6 


Two 

.. 

* 

7 

4.3 


Three 

1 

4.0 

in 

9.8 


I'eur 

R 

y? . o 

37 

n *t 
* *■» 


Mv* 

; 

2H.0 

■10 

24.5 


Six 


1 (>. 0 

.VS 

72.1 


Seven 


a..) 

in 

9.8 


light 


8.0 

6 

3. v 


Nine 

- 


- 



fist a 1 

a> i* 

100.0 

16.3 

100.0 


i a 1 i'ii i af p .1 .'li i - s<|itrtT'f* ■ 

o' 

'1 J, (. 1 Median 

cbi-squarc 

test ure.i. 



> > > 


1 A- L v tHUifiil ot ■ ho curanmity influential* ruunnd five (tv mote "correct" 

> e*p<<ii»B4 to vhe items In rnbln 58. lorry percent of tho inmmmity influent inis 
named four or lets "correct" rosponses. There was not a statistically signifi¬ 
cant difference between the number of "correct" responses muted by the community 
in f latent la 19 and the cosmnity actors in the random sample. Approximately sixty 
percent of ooth group* named five or sore "correct" responses. The Knowledge 
of the nine civil defense technical Knowledge items is slmiltr for both the 
community influentials and the random sample respondents. 

Sources of Civil Defense Information 

In this section the aourcet of information are preaented which community 
influential* stated they have used to obtain knowledge and formulate attitudes 
•bout civil defense. The community Influential 1 sources of information are 
alio compared to the sources of information which the random sample or eommimity 
actors stated they have used. This section will discuss (1) the types of civil 
defense Information acutCas, and (i) the most useful civil defense Infc nation 
source, as seen by tho respondents, 

The community Influential* 1 source* of Information are presented In column 
1 of Tables 40 and 41. The random sample respondents' sources of Information 
arc presented in column of Tables 40 anil 4’, following each table it a brief 
iliscussio.i of the community in fluent In l *' sources ot infotmal iuti and how their 
use compares with the sources of Information used by the community actor* in 
the rendon sample. 
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Tlit* :> Hint Lit' civil sip i'vnso in format ion ibcmi ticipiently named by t tip t oin - 
mu'lt tv influential* u;i<i the ,Ui ly wm! ly <sp . . ‘irvrn <• * ix percent 
named this sources of information, ivei percent of v ho community influen¬ 
tial! named th© following sources for obtaining information about civil defense: 
(i) booklet* and pamphlet* put out by the Office of divll Defense; u) television 
newt ami special program*! (.1' communications with personal friends, relatives, 
neighbors: (4) popular news magazines such as 0,s, News end World Report, News¬ 
week, and Time: (S) radio news and special programs; and (f>) the Midwest County 
Civil Defense Buhlbit, 

I'or each source of information listed In ruble 40, the number of Influen¬ 
tial* who indicated using the source was compared to tl.e number of random 
sample respondent* who indicated using It, 

There was a statistically significant difference between the community in¬ 
fluential* and the random Sample respondents oi, five sources of information! 

(1) While 12 percent of the community influential* named booklets and pamphlets 
put out by the Office of Civil Defense as a source, only approximately SO per¬ 
cent of the random sample respondent* named this as a source of information 
about civil defense; (J) over SO percent of th" community Influential* and 
approximately *0 percent of th< ran'om sample respondent s named popular news 
magaiines aa a aourca of Information; pi fifty-two percent of the influential' 
and about two percent of th otdom sample respondents named the Midwest 1‘ounty 
l lvll Defense l-xhlhil as a source <ion which they obtained information about 
civil defense; (■>) a higher percentage (<IH penant) of the Influential* obtained 
information ebout civil defense t mm noetinc* conducted by organ! ,*.«t ions to 
tahlih they belonged than did the community cton in the random sample lit' 
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The source of civil defense information most frequently named by the com¬ 
munity influentials was the daily or weekly newspaper. Seventy-six percent 
named this source of information. Over 50 percent of the community influen¬ 
tials named the following sources for obtaining information about civil defense: 
(1) booklets and pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense; (<0 television 
news and special programs; (3) communications with personal friends, relatives, 
neighbors; (4) popular news magazines such as U.S. News and World Report, News¬ 
week, and Time; (5) radio news and special programs; and (6) the Midwest County 
Civil Defense Exhibit. 

For each source of information listed in Table 40, the number of influen¬ 
tials who indicated using the source was compared to tl.s number of random 
sample respondents who indicated using it. 

There was a statistically significant different'* between the community in¬ 
fluentials and the random sample respondents on five sources of information: 

(1) While 72 percent of the community influentials named booklets and pamphlets 
put out by the Office of Civil Defense as a source, only approximately 50 per¬ 
cent of the random sample respondents named this as a source of information 
about civil defense; (2) over 50 percent of the community influentials and 
approximately 20 percent of the random sample respondents named popular news 
magazines as a source of information; (3) fifty-two percent of the influentials 
and about two percent of th' mdom sample respondents named the Midwest County 
Civil Defense Exhibit as a source from which they obtained information about 
civil defense; (4) a higher percentage (48 percent) of the influentials obtained 
information about civil defense from meetings conducted by organizations to 
which they belonged than did the community actors in the random samp le (16 
percent); and (5) approximately 30 percent of the community influentials and 

10 percent of the random sample respondents gained information from meetings 
conducted by civil defense personnel. There were differences in the sources com¬ 
munity influentials and random sample respondents named to obtain civil defens.' 
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The civil defense information sources which community influentials named 
as being most useful for obtaining information about civil defense were: (1) 
daily or weekly newspapers (24 percent), (2) booklets and pamphlets put out by 
the Office of Civil Defense (20 percent) and (3) meetings conducted by civil 
defense personnel (12 percent). There were some differences in the most useful 
sources of information in comparing influentials and the random sample respond¬ 
ents. Twenty-seven percent of the random sample respondents named television 
news and special programs as the most useful source while only eight ^re 
of the community influentials named this source as the most useful, approxi¬ 
mately the same percentage in both groups named daily or weekly newspapers as 
the most useful source. Twenty percent of the influentials and approximately 
15 percent of the random sample respondents named booklets and pamphlets put 
out by the Office of Civil Defense as the most useful rource of information. 
While 12 percent of the influentials named meetings conducted by civil defense 
personnel as most useful, only approximately three percent of the random sample 
respondents named this as most helpful. There were some differences in the 
sources of information named most useful by the two groups. 

Actions in Civil Defense 

The final section of this chapter will focus on the actions or parti¬ 
cipation of community influentials in civil defense. The actions of community 
influentials which will be discussed include (1) working in civil defense, 

(2) civil defense planning at place of work, (3) civil defense training, and 
(4) family civil defense preparation. Comparable data were not obtained from 
the; random sample respondents except for family civil defense preparation. This 
factor will be compared between community influentials and the random sample of 
community actors. 
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The community influentials' actions are presented in column 1 of Tables 
42 through 45. The random sample respondents' actions in family civil defense 
preparation are presented in column 2 of Table 45. The question used to ascer' 
tain the respondents' actions is presented as the table title. Following each 
table a brief discussion of the community influentials' actions is presented. 
For Table 45 the comparison with the random sample respondents is also dis¬ 
cussed. 

\ 

Working in civil defense 

Table 42. Are you, in any way, working with or helping in the area of civil 
defense in this community? 


Working in civil defense 


Tnfiuentinls 
ho. % of 25 


Random sample 
No. % of 163 


Yes 5 20,0 Not comparable 

No 20 80.0 Not comparable 

Total 25 100.0 


Eighty percent of the community influentials said they were not working 
with or helping in the area of civil defense in their community. Twenty per¬ 
cent stated they were we king in civil defense. 


Civil defense planning at place of work 

Table 43. Have civil defense plans ever been discussed at the place where 
you work? 


Civil defense planning 
at place of work 

Influentials 

Random sample 

No 

. % of 25 

No. % of 163 

Yes 

7 

28.0 

Not comparable 

No 

18 

72.0 

Not comparable 

Total 

25 

100.0 
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Seventy-two percent of the community influentials said that they had 
not discussed civil defense plans at the place where they work. Twenty- 
eight percent stated "yes" in response to the question. 


Table 44. Have you ever 

had any civil 

defense training 

? 

Civil defense training 

Influentials 

Random sample 

No. 

% of 25 

No. % of 163 

Yes 

6 

24.0 

Not comparable 

No 

19 

76,0 

Not comparable 

Total 

25 

100.0 



Seventy-six percent of the community influentials stated that they 
had not received civil defense training. Approximately one-fourth (24 per¬ 
cent) said that they had received civil defense training, , 

Family civil defense preparation 

Table 45. We are interested in;talking with you about any steps you may have 

taken to protect you and your family against atomic attack or fallout. 
Which statement below best describes what you have done? 


Family civil defense preparation Influontials Random sample 

No. % of 25 No. % of 163 


1. 

Have built a family fallout shelter. 

- 

- 

2 

1.2 

2. 

Am in the process of building a family fallout 
shelter. 





3. 

Have strongly considered building a fallout 
shelter. 

3 

12.0 

12 

7.4 

4. 

Have designated some specific area or place to 
be used if an emergency should occur. 

10 

40.0 

66 

40.5 

5. 

Have seriously considered the need for protec¬ 
tion, but have made no specific plans for an 
emergency. 

2 

8.0 

34 

20.9 

6. 

Have never seriously considered need for 
protection. 

7 

28.0 

37 

22.7 

7. 

Have thought about the need for protection, but 
am definitely against building or setting aside 
snace for a shelter or making any other definite 
plans 

3 

12.0 

12 

7.4 


Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.1 


c:.-'.] cnlated chi-square = .41 (1 d. f.) 









Forty percent of the community influentials said they had designated some 
specific area or place to be used if an emergency should occur. Approximately 
30 percent had never seriously considered the need for protection. There was 
no statistically significant difference between the community influentials and 
the random sample respondents. Approximately 40 percent of the random sample 
had designated some specific area or place to be used if an emergency should 
occur. There was a trend for a larger percentage of the random sample respondents 
to have considered the need for protection, but they had made no plans. Approxi¬ 
mately 20 percent of the random sample respondents and eight percent of the com¬ 
munity influentials checked this statement. In general, the family civil defense 
preparation of the two groupc is similar. 

Summary 

Tne objectives of this chapter were (i) to describe some of the community 
influentials' civil defense attitudes, knowledge, sources of information, and 
actions and (2) to compare the community influentials' attitudes, knowledge, 
sources of information, and actions with a random sample of community actors. 

These two objectives were discussed in four sections which included (1) atti¬ 
tudes, (2) knowledge, (3) sources of information, and (4) actions. 

Attitudes 

Perception of threat The community influentials did not appear to 
perceive too great a threat of war. And assuming a war were to occur, they 
did not perceive its possible effects to include the "end of democracy" or 
"many deaths," although they did perceive a "fallout danger." Community in¬ 
fluentials perceived that if a world war does come, it would occur six or more 
years beyond the time of the interviews (fall, 1962). In general, they stated 
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that any possible future war with Russia would be a nuclear war. If a small, 
local war were to occur, it would not be escalated into a larger war, according 
to the community influentials. 

In general, there is not a significant difference between the perceptions 
of the community influentials and the random sample respondents about the 
threat of possible nuclear war. There was a statistically significant differ¬ 
ence between community influentials and the community actors in the random 
sample on only one variable (likelihood of war escalation) of the seven vari¬ 
ables which measured perceptions about the threat of possible nuclear war. 
Community influentials perceived war escalation to be less likely than did 
the community actors in the random sample. 

Perception of a civil defense innovation: fallout shelters In general, 
the community influentials perceived that public fallout shelters are similar 
to insurance. In addition, they perceived that we ancaid not abandon a fallout 
shelter program. However, the community influentials perceived that a national 
shelter program would cost too much for the protection it would provide. Over 
half of the community influentials agreed that fallout shelter measures would 
be obsolete and, therefore, not effective. In general, they agreed that every¬ 
one should pay taxes on public fallout shelters. A large proportion of the 
community influentials were in favor of a program that licenses , marks , and 
stocks existing buildings for pub lic shelter use. More community influentials 
perceived that the United States should place the greatest emphasis on a fall¬ 
out shelter program that encourages construction of individual family shelters . 

In regard to perceptions of fallout shelters, there were some differences 
between the community influentials and the random sample respondents. In gener¬ 
al, the community influentials perceived that a national shelter program would 
b:■ too costly for the protection it would provide, while there was a tendency 
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for the random sample respondents to perceive inat a national shelter program 
would not be too costly. A high proportion of the community influentials 
perceived that any public fallout shelter measures taken cannot be effective 
long enough to justify the cost. There was a tendency for the random sample 
respondents to disagree with this attitude held by the community influentials. 
The community influentials and the community actors in the random sample dif¬ 
fered significantly on one alternative fallout shelter program. In general, 
community influentials did not perceive that we should have a federal program 
that makes available financial assistance for the construction of public shel¬ 
ter space in new public buildings. There was a tendency for the community 
actors in the random sample tc Lhink that there should be a federal program 
to assist in providing public shelter space in new public buildings. The 
most favored fallout shelter program among the community influentials was the 
construction of individual family shelters . Among the community actors ir 
the random sample the most favored fallout shelter program was a program 
which would license , mark , and stock buildings for public shelter use. 

The community influentials and the community actors in the random sample 
had similar attitudes on three of the seven factors which measured perceptions 
of fallout shelters. Both influentials and random sample respondents perceived 
that public fallout shelters are similar to insurance. Although there was a 
slight tendency for more community influentials than random sample respondents 
to perceive that we should not abandon a fallout shelter program, statistically 
both groups had a similar attitude about this variable. In general, both groups 
agreed that everyone should pay taxes to provide public fallout shelters. 

A dequacy of civil defense program The community influentials tended 

to perceive the present national civil defense program and the county civil 
deJ onso program as inadequate . There is not a statistically significant differ- 
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ence between the attitudes of influentials and the community actors in the 
random sample as to the adequacy of the civil defense program at national 
and county levels. There was a tendency, however, for a higher percentage 
of the random sample respondents to perceive the civil defense programs at 
national and county levels to be more adequate. 

Some general civil defense attitudes The community influentials ap¬ 
peared to perceive in general that (1) civil defense activities are not a 
waste of money and human energy, (2) civil defense in the United States has 
not been too neglected, (3) civil defense should not be handled by the military, 
and (4) they (community influentials) have a community responsibility in the 
area of civil defense. 

There is not a statistically significant difference between the community 
influentials *nd the random sample respondents concerning Uu above four atti¬ 
tudes. In general, the attitudes of both the community influentials and the 
random sample respondents were similar. 

Knowledge 

There was a tendency for the community influentials to lack knowledge of 

(1) a continuous civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest County and 

(2) what civil defense people were doing or were planning to do in Midwest 
County. A high percentage (92 percent) of community influentials did not have 
knowledge of buildings which were going to be marked and stocked. Approximately 
70 percent of the community influentials did not /now if Midwest County had a 
civil defense director. Six of the community influentials provided the correct 
name of the county civil defense director. Sixty percent of the community in¬ 
fluentials correctly answered five or more items in a list of nine civil defense 
vec.h.i cal knowledge questions. 

!n general, there is not a statistically significant difference between 
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the community influentials and the random sample respondents' knowledge about 
civil defense. For only two factors which measured knowledge about civil de¬ 
fense was there a statistically significant difference between influentials and 
the community actors in the random sample. These two variables were (1) know¬ 
ledge of a continuous local civil defense program and (2) knowledge that fall¬ 
out from just one bomb may cover thousands of square miles. The community ac¬ 
tors in the random sample tended to have knowledge of a continuous civil defense 
program, while community influentials tended to lack knowledge of a continuous 
civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest County. Both the community 
influentials and the community actors in the random sample generally agreed 
that fallout from a bomb may cover thousands of square miles; however, a higher 
percentage ot community actors in the random sample agreed with this statement. 

Sources of civil defense info rm ation 

The three sources named most frequently from which community influential? 
obtained information about civil defense were (1) daily or weekly newspapers, 

(2) booklets and pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense, and (3) 
television news and special programs. The three most useful sources of infor¬ 
mation for influentials were (1) daily or weekly newspapers, (2) booklets and 
pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense, and (3) meetings conducted 
by civil defense personnel. 

There were some differences between community influentials and the random 
sample respondents when sources of information were compared. The three sources 
named most frequently from which the random sample respondents obtained infor¬ 
mation about civil defense were (1) television news and special programs, 

C2) daily or weekly newspapers, and (3) radio news and special programs. The 
three most useful sources for the random sample respondents were (1) television 
siews and special programs, (2) daily or weekly newspapers, and (3) booklets and 
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pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense. 

Actions in civil defense 

In general, the community influentials had not taken many actions in the 
area of civil defense. Approximately three-fourths of the community influen¬ 
tials had not (1) worked or helped in the area of civil defense, (2) discussed 
civil defense plans at the place where they work, or (3) received any civil 
defense training. Approximately 40 percent of both the community influentials 
and the random sample respondents had designated seme specific cre a or place 
to be used if an emergency should occur. 
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CHAPTER 14 

SUMMARY 

Introduction 

In the United States and the world the rapid scientific and technological 
advances in modem warfare have presented people with many complex problems. 

The capability of waging nuclear war has aided man in developing the potential 
to destroy civilization. As a result of scientific and technological advances, 
the policy makers of the United States are posed with the problem of determin¬ 
ing to what extent the resources of the country should be devoted to the -task 
of developing a civilian capability to withstand a possible nuclear attack. 

Metropolitan and rural people are dependent upon the economic, industrial, 
transportation, poliiioal, communications, educational, religious, and other 
systems of the ixcai society. Both metropolitan and rural communities within 
the United States, as in other countries, are part of a total social system. 

As parts of the national social system, the metropolitan and rural people have 
many common goals and aspirations. The United States, as an entity, is a com¬ 
plex social system composed of many sub-systems. 

It seems essential that those individuals who have the responsibility for 
keeping this complex system operative under all conditions have the best avail¬ 
able insights into the human relations patterns which are vital to this end. 
Within the civil defense organization there are three major operating levels; 
the federal government, the several states, and their political subdivisions. 
Within the political subdivisions are the complex communities which include 
cities, small towns, and rural communities. Through the local civil defense 
units of these political subdivisions, the civil defense organization is 
(1) to protect the greatest number of people in the United States in case of 
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nuclear war, and (2) to provide the guidance necessary for rebuilding society 
if that should ever become necessary. If the civil defense organization is to 
be prepared to achieve these objectives in case of nuclear war or other disas¬ 
ter, it is vital to have knowledge and understanding of actual and possible 
linkages between a local civil defense organization and the people of the lodal 
community. 

One major element of this linkage between the civil defense organization 
and the people of the local community is social power ; the capability to con¬ 
trol the behavior of others. Within the community certain persons are per¬ 
ceived as having the capability to control the behavior of others in such a 
manner as to affect the decision-making processes of the community. These 
persons are referred to as community influential . 

Objectives of the Report 

This report js concerned with the distribution of social power ur.l it? 
possible effects upon the implementation of civil defense programs. The 
general objectives of this report are (1) to define concepts which are rele¬ 
vant to understanding the community decision-making process, (2) tc present 
an analytical model or framework which a local civil defense director could 
use in analyzing social power , (3) to operationalize the framework in one 
community, and (4) to determine tl .ivil defense knowledge, sentiments, 
sources of information and actions of community influentials. 

The specific objectives are (1) to delineate the persons perceived to 
be community influentials and who affect the decision-making processes of 
the community, (2) to determine the personal and social characteristics of 
the community influentials, (3) to determine the extent to which there is a 
structure in the interpersonal relationships among community influentials, 
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(4) to determine the extent to which the community influential are perceived 
to have social power in different issue areas, (5) to ascertain whether the 
social power which community influentials are perceived to have is based upon 
authority, influence, or a combination of both, (6) to analyze the bases of 
social power of community influentials, and (7) to determine the past role 
performances of community influentials. 

Framework for Analysis 

The local civil defence director needs an ->nalytical model Or framework 
to analyze and understand the relation of the local civil defense organisation 
to its social environment. Two models have been presented in the report which 
may serve as tools for the civil defense change agent (especially the local 
civil defense director) to analyze the social environment. The models may 
soivc ?.«? tools which are vital to the initiation and implementation of new 
community programs by change agents. 

The social system model provides a framework which the change agent may 
use to analyze the community and its component elements. A social system is 
composed of the patterned interaction of members. The elements of the social 
system include (1) belief (knowledge); (2) sentiment; (3) end, goal, or ob¬ 
jective; (4) norm; (5) status-role (position); (6) rank; (7) sanction; 

(8) facility; and (9) power. The structure and value orientation of a social 
system at a given time can be described and analyzed in terms of these elements. 

The soc ^ a l system model views the elements of the community in a static 
form. In reality, che elements of the social system cc not remain static for 
any length of time. Within each community there are processes which mesh, 
stabilize, and alter the relationships between the elements through time. 

These master processes which integrate or involve several or all of the ele¬ 
ments are communication, boundary maintenance, systemic linkage, socialization. 
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social control, and institutionalization. 

In addition to the elements and processes, there are certain attributes 
of social systems which are never completely controlled by the system's mem¬ 
bers, These are referred to as general conditions for social action. They 
include territoriality, size, and time. 

The social system or community in which the local civil defense director 
must implement the civil defense program consists of individual actors, fami¬ 
lies, businesses; industries, churches, service organizations, schools, 
athletic clubs and many other sub-systems, ihov; cub-systems are integrated 
into the local community social system. If the local civil defense director 
or other civil defense change agent were to analyze the complex community in 
its entirety, the social system model would provide one framework for this 
task. This research report has focused primarily upon one element of the 
sccisl system, namely social power, -end its meaning for the operations of 
civil defense in local communities. 

A second model was delineated and defined for the purpose of providing 
an analytical framework which a local civil defense director or other civil 
defense change agent could use in analyzing social power in a community. 

Social power was defined as the capability to control the b tvior of others. 
The major components of social power which were delineated included authority 
and influence . Authority was defined as the capability to control the be¬ 
havior of others as determined by the members of the social system. Influence 
is that capability to control the behavior of others which is not built into 
the authority component of the status-role. In addition to the two major 
components of social power , a third major concept, power structure, was de¬ 
lineated for studying s ocial power in the community. A power structure is 
chat pattern of relationships among individuals which enables the individuals 
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possessing social power to act in concert to affect the decision making of 
the social system on a given issue area. 

In addition to the major concepts of the social power model , other con¬ 
cepts were defined which are relevant for the civil defense change agent to 
understand the phenomenon of social power in his community. These concepts 
included community actors, community influentials, personal and social charac¬ 
teristics, existence of social power, legitimation, exercise of social power, 
latent social power, issue area, monomorphic power structure, polymorphic 
power structure, sources of pcv?Si { role performances. 

The expected logical relationships among the concepts in the social 
model were stated as general hypotheses. Through a review of social power 
theory and previous research completed hy social scientists, eight general 
hypotheses were derived. The eight general hypotheses of the social power 
modi! art; community actors will perceive that social power exists in 

the social system; (2) community actors will perceive that social power is 
exercised in the social system; (3) the personal and social characteristics 
of community influentials will differ from the general populace; (4) social 
power will be structured in the social system by community influentials 
acting in concert; (5) internal community knowledgeables and community in¬ 
fluentials will perceive the power structure to vary depending on the issue 
area; (6) community influentials perceived to have more po‘'sr will have no 
more authority than community influentials perceived to have less power, 

(7) community influentials will perceive some sources of power as being more 
relevant than others for social power in the general affairs of the social 
system; and (8) there will be an expected set of role performances to be 
fulfilled which are associated with the accumulation of power by actors in 
the social system. 
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The social power model which has been delineated provides a framework 
for the local civil defense director or other change agents to analyze social 
power in the social environment. If the local civil defense director or change 
agent is to put the model to an empirical test, a linkage must be made between 
the theoretical level and the empirical level. 

Methodology 

In the United States approximately 38 percent of the total population 
live in communities under 50,000 or xfi ruie.1 ar^as. This represents 69.4 
million people. These people are in large part responsible for the prcdkiCcxon 
of food and fiber for the United States. The community selected for empiri¬ 
cally testing the social power model is one of these communities primarily 
responsible for the production of the nation's food and fiber. 

‘The social system which was selected for the study of social power is 
Prairie City, a small city with a 1960 population of 4,500 pcopls- 

The methodology which was used to delineate the community actors who have 
the capability to affect the decision-making process in Prairie City consisted 
of three phases. The three phases of the field procedures which gathered 
data to empirically test the general hypotheses in the social po wer model were: 
(1) interviews with external community knowledgeables; (2) interviews with in¬ 
ternal community knowledgeables; and (3) interviews with community influentials. 

During the first phase of the field procedure in Prairie City external 
community in fluentials were interviewed. External community knowledgeables 
were persons living outside the Prairie City community who are perceived to 
have general knowledge of the Prairie City community. They were interviewed 
for the purpose of (1) providing names of persons within the community who 
would have an extensive knowledge of the community decision-making process; 
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(2) providing background information on past and present community issues; 
and (3) naming persons they perceived to be community influentials. This 
phase consisted of interviews with five external community knowledgeables. 

The second phase of the field procedure in Prairie City involved inter¬ 
views with 16 internal community knowlodgeables who were named by the external 
community knowledgeables as persons having an extensive knowledge of the com¬ 
munity decision-making process. The internal community knowledgeables in¬ 
cluded men from different occupations within the community. The occupations 
of the internal community knowledgeables included education, agriculture, 
communications, labor, politics, business, and government. 

The internal community knowledgeables were asked to name the persons they 
perceived to have social power in different issue areas. These issue areas 
included industry, education, business promotion, recreation, government, 
obtaining farmer support, and general affairs. 

Community actors who received three or more mentions by the internal 
community knowledgeables in either the general affairs, industry, or politics 
issue areas were established as the pool of community influentials in Prairie 
City. Twenty-six community influentials were delineated by this criterion. 

The community influentials included 24 men and two women. 

During the third and final phase of the field procedures in Prairie City, 
25 of the 26 community influentials were interviewed. During the course of 
interviewing community influentials each influential was asked to complete 
rating scales designed to measure the amount of power each community influen¬ 
tial perceived each of the other community influentials and himself to have 
•-’.ch of five community issue areas . The five issue areas were industry, 
politics, general affairs. Midwest County Planning Commission, and the Civil 
Defense Exhibit. Each community influential provided a list of the formal 
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organizations to which he belonged. These data included approximate dates of 
membership, percentage attendance, formal position held, committee and board 
participation and level of participation. In addition, the community influen 
tials provided data on their social interaction patterns, sources of power, 
past role performances, and personal and social characteristics. 

Analysis of Data 

The analysis of data in the report can be divided into two major parts. 
In the first part, each of the eight general hypotheses of the social power 
model is analyzed. For each general hype-tb??!? Cl') the relevance of the 
hypothesis for civil defense change agents is discussed, (2) the data per¬ 
taining to the hypothesis is presented, and (3) the implications of the 
findings for civil defense change agents is discussed. Findings related 
to the general hypotheses are presented in the first sub-section below. 

In the second part, community influential' civil defense attitudes, 
knowledge.- sources of information, and actions ere described. Also, the 
community influential' attitudes, knowledge, sources of information, and 
actions are compared to a random sample of Prairie City community actors. 
These findings are summarized in the second sub-section below. 

Social power model hypotheses 

The first hypothesized relationship of the social power model stated 
that community actors will perceive that social power exists in the social 
system. In Prairie City, community actors (internal community knowledge- 
ables and community influentials) perceived some community actors as having 
more social power than other community actors to affect the community de¬ 
cision-making process. Internal community knowledgeables named persons they 
perceived to have social power in specified issue areas. The community in¬ 
fluentials differentiated the amount of power they perceived other community 
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influential^ and themselves to have. They perceived some community influentials 
to have more social power in community affairs than other community influentials. 
The data reveal that if the local civil defense director or other civil defense 
change agent asks community actors to name persons who are perceived to have 
more social power than others, he will probably be provided names. 

The second general hypothesis is that community actors will pereeive that 
social power is exercised in the social system. During the course of inter¬ 
viewing in the second ?nd third phases of the field procedure, the internal 
community knowledgeables and the community ini'luen ;d specific instances 

of the .exercise of social power . By analyzing the data, it was established 
that, generally, the community influentials did exercise social power to affect 
the decision-making process of the community. Through the process of asking 
questions relating to how social power is exercised in specific issue areas, 
the local civil defense director or change agent may determine the extent to 
which the persons perceived to have social power actually exercise power ic 
affect the community decision-making process. In addition, probe questions 
relating to the community actors who exercise social power in different issue 
areas may serve as a tool to determine the extent to which one power structure 
or several power structures are perceived to affect the major decisions of the 
community in different issue areas. In this research study, the community in- 
fluentials delineated were found to exercise social po^er in community affairs. 

In testing the third general relationship, that the personal and social 
characteristics of community influentials will differ from the general popu¬ 
lace, the community influentials were found to differ significantly in occu¬ 
pation, gross family income, education, political views, age, and home owner¬ 
ship in comparison with a random sample of the community. The two groups were 
found no^ to differ in the number of people living in the household and length 
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of residence in the Prairie City community. Generally, the local civil defense 
director or civil defense change agent may expect to find that community in¬ 
fluential have higher status occupations (business and professional occupa¬ 
tions), higher incomes, more formal education, a different political orienta¬ 
tion, higher age, and greater home ownership than a random sample of the 
community. Although not all community actors who are among the higher income, 
higher education, and higher age group will be community influentials, these 
findings do indicate that the change agent will probably find community influen¬ 
tials within tnii giou“„ '■’he empirical data in Prairie City supported the 
general hypothesis that the personal and social characteri s tic? cf community 
influentials will differ from the general populace. 

7118 fourth general hypothesis of the social power model is that social 
power will be structured in the social system by community influentials 
acting in concert. The empirical data supported the general hypothesis. The 
community influentials have s structure of personal r elations with each 
other. Certain community influentials interacted more with each other then 
with other community influentials. Cliques within the community influential 
pool interacted daily through informal coffee groups. In addition, certain 
cliques or groups interacted through home visitations. Among the community 
influentials there were agreement and disagreement patterns. These data 
suggest to the local civil defense director or change agent that there will 
probably be a structure among the interpersonal relations of the community 
influentials. Some community influentials will probably interact more with 
each other than with other community influentials. These data may be useful 
in providing a framework for analyzing the structure of personal relations 
among the community influentials. Community influentials who interact to¬ 
gether and agree on most community issues may exercise social power in concert 
o affec.t the decision-making process of the community 
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Within the community, the actors face many issues which are relevant 
to community affairs. The fifth general hypothesis tested the relationship 
that internal community knowledgeables and community influentials will per¬ 
ceive the power structure to vary depending on the issue area. The internal 
community knowledgeables and the community influentials perceived the power 
structure to vary depending on the issue area, thus the empirical data sup¬ 
ported the general hypothesis. These data should caution the change agent 
from legitimizing all new programs with the same power structure. While one 
power structure r-?y legitimize or give sanction to social action in most 
major issue areas, it is unlikely that one power structure decides the course 
of action in all issue areas. Community influentials who legitimize or give 
sanction to new programs may or may not become involved in in elementing the 
decisions which are made. Although this research study did not determine the 
extent to which the community influentials perceived to have the most power 
in a specific issue area also exercised power through participating in im¬ 
plementing action programs, the change agent may consider whether r^mm’.mity 
influentials participate in legitimization or implementation phases or both. 

The sixth general hypothesis stated that community influentials per¬ 
ceived to have more power will have no more authority than community influen¬ 
tials perceived to have less power. In Prairie City, the empirical data 
supported this general hypothesis. Generally, the community influentials 
who were perceived to have the most power were not currently holding a formal 
position. These data point out that the civil defense change agent is likely 
to find that the top community influentials are not presently holding formal 
positions. The change agent may expect to find many of the community iniiuen- 
tials operating behind the scenes of formal offices, The change agent should 
be aware that the community influentials who give sanction to new programs 
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may not be in formal positions. Community influentials perceived to have the 
most power may interact with persons of authority to give sanction to new pro¬ 
grams. Although persons of influence may have a greater capability to affect 
the course of community action than do persons of authority, the change agent 
needs to be aware that people in positions of authority play an important 
role in the initiation and implementation of social action programs. In 
the course of initiating and implementing new programs, certain legal and 
procedural actions may need to be taken which involve people of authority. 

The newer which community influentials are perceived to have 

may rest upon different bases. The seventh gener al hygvthesis is that the 
community influentials will perceive some sources of power as being more 
relevant than others for social power in the general affairs of the social 
system. The community influentials perceived knowledge of problems, past 
achievements, willingness to work, ability to think, human relations skills, 
ability to plan, and occupation as ths relevant sources of power to the 
general affairs of the community. These sources of power largely reside in 
the individual rather than in the authority component of a status-role. 

If the change agent desires to efficiently and effectively implement new 
programs, a knowledge and understanding of the sources of power may enhance 
the success of the new program. Community influentials will probably have 
different sources of power to contribute to the initiation and implementation 
of community programs. In initiating and implementing new programs, resources 
will be needed at various stages. Tne change agent needs to be aware that 
community influentials may contribute resources to new programs in addition 
to giving sanction or legitimizing the new program. 

The eighth and final general Iv ^ .och e sis tested the relationship that there 
will be an expected set of rclt performing -- to be fulfilled which arc asscci- 
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ated with the accumulation of power by actors in the social system. In 
Prairie City the community influentials had fulfilled a set of expected role 
perform ances in the process of accumulating social power. Community influen¬ 
tials perceived to have the most power had fulfilled a set of role performances 
during an early time period. Community influentials who were perceived to be 
increasing in power were fulfilling roles similar to those which older community 
influentials had fulfilled at an earlier point in time. If the change agent 
delineates the expected role performances to be fulfilled in the process of 
'*'*cumulating social power, he may then predict who some of the future community 
influentials will probably be. In addition, ? knowledge of the expected role 
performances may be helpful to the change agent who desires to become a com¬ 
munity influential. With a knowledge of the expected role performances, the 
change agent may desire to fulfill some of these roles to increase his social 
power, A knowledge and understanding of the present and past role performances 
will also provide the change agent with data about the linkages of community 
influentials to formal organizations. This kno /ledge say helpful to the 
change agent in obtaining support arid participation from formal organizations. 

A linkage of the change agent with community influentials who can exercise 
social power over the formal organizations of the community may result in ob¬ 
taining support from the formal organizations for community programs. 

Community influentials* civil defense attitudes , knowledge, sources of 
information and actions " 

The objectives of this analysis were (1) to describe the community in¬ 
fluentials’ civil defense attitudes, knowledge, sources of information, and 
actions and (2) to compare the community influentials* attitudes, knowledge, 
sources of information, and actions with a random sample of community actors. a 

a The random sample of Prairie City community actors consisted of 163 in¬ 
dividuals, approximately one-half of them were husbands and one-half of them 
■'O • • wives. The random sample interviews were completed in January and Febru¬ 
ary of 1963. The community influentials had been interviewed approximately 
rh■ve months before the random sample. 
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These two objectives were discussed in. four sections which included (1) atti¬ 
tudes, (?.) knowledge, (3) sources of information, and (4) actions. 

Attitudes 

Perception of threat The community influential did not appear 
to perceive too great a threat of war. And assuming a war were to occur, 
they did not perceive its possible effects to include the "end of democracy" 
or "many deaths," although they did perceive a "fallout danger." Community 
influentials perceived that if a world war were to come, it would occur six 
or more years beyond the time of the interviews (fall, 1962). In general, 
they stated tnnt any possible future war with Russia would be a nuclear war. 
If a small, local wa~ were tc occur, the community influentials tended to 
perceive that there would not be war escalation. 

hi general, there is not a significant difference between the percep¬ 
tions of the community influentials ar.d the random sample respondents about 
\.,ic threat of possible nuclear war. There was a statistically significant 
difference between community ?.n£iu*htSaJs and the community actors in the 
random sample on only one variable (likelihood of war escalation}' cf the 

wHifch wsasutid pefeaptibh* about the thteat if possible nu¬ 
clear war. Community influentials perceived war escalation to be less likely 
than the community actors in the random sample. 

Perception of ji civil defense inno i . on: fallout shelters In 
general, the community influentials perceived that public fallout shelters 
are similar to insurance. In addition, they perceived that we should not 
abandon a fallout shelter program. However, the community influentials per¬ 
ceived that a national shelter program would cost too much for the protection 
it would provide. Over half of the community influentials agreed that fallout 
shelter measures would be obsolete and therefore not effective. In general, 
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they agreed that everyone should pay taxes on public fallout shelters. A 
large proportion of the community influentials were in favor of a program 
that licenses, marks t and stocks existing buildings for public shelter use. 

.More community influentials perceived that the United States should place 
the greatest emphasis on a fallout shelter program that encourages construc¬ 
tion of individual family shelters . 

In regard to perceptions of fallout shelters, there were some differences 
between the community influentials and the random sample respondents. In 
general, the community influentials perceived that a national shelter program 
would be too eos-iy for the protection it would provide, while there was a 
tendency for thi random sample respondents to perceive that a national shelter 
program would not be too costly. A high proportion of the community influen¬ 
tials perceived that any public fallout shelter measures taken cannot be 
effective long enough to justify the cost. There was a tendency for the random 
aaarle respondents to disagree with this attitude held by the community influen¬ 
tials. The community in fluentinis and the community actors in the random 
sample differed significantly on one fallout shelter program alternative. In 
general, community influentials did not perceive that wc should have a federal 
program that makes available financial assistance for the construction of pub¬ 
lic shelter space in new public buildings. There was a tendency for the com¬ 
munity actors in the random sample to think th_t there should be a federal 
program to rssist in providing public shelter space in new public buildings. 

The most favored fallout shelter program among the community influentials 
was the construction of individual family shelters . Among the community actors 
in the random sample, the most favored fallout shelter program was on which 
would license , mark . and stock buildings for public shelter use. 

The community influentials and the community actors in the random sample 
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had similar attitudes on three of the seven factors which measured percaptions 
of fallout shelters. Both influentials and random sample respondents perceived 
that public fallout shelters are similar to insurance. Although there was a 
slight tendency for more community influentials than random sample respondents 
to perceive that we should not abandon a fallout shelter program, statistically 
both groups had a similar attitude about this variable. In general, both 
groups agreed that everyone should pay taxes on public fallout shelters. 

Adequacy of civil defense program The community influentials 
tended to perceive the present national civil defense program and the county 
civil defense program as inad eq uate . There is not a statistically significant 
difference between the attitudes of influentials and the community actors in 
the random sample about the adequacy of the civil defense program at national 
and county levels. There was a tendency, however, for a higher percentage of 
the random sample respondents to perceive the civil defense programs at 
rational and county levels to be more adequate. 

Some general civil uofcntf atti t udes The community influentials 
appeared to perceive in general that s (l) civil defense activities rre not a 
waste of money and human energy, (2) civil defense in the United Stat-s has 

J, 

not been too neglected, (3) civil defense should not be handled by the .nili— 
tary, and (4) they (community influentials) have a community responsibility 
in the area of civil defense. 

Ther? is not a statistically significant difference between the community 
ip^luentials and the random sample respondents concerning the above four 
attitudes. In general, the attitudes of both the community influentials and 
the random sample respondents were similar. 

Knowledge There was a tendency for the community influentials tc lack 
knowledge of (1) a continuous civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest 
County and (2) what civil defense people were doing or were planning to do in 
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actors in the random sample tended to ha,e knowledge of a continuous civil 
defense program while community influentials tended to lack knowledge of a 
continuous civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest County. Beth 
the community influentials and the community actors in 'he random sample 
generally agreed that fallout from just one bomb may cover thousands of 
square miles; however, a higher percentage of community actor:, '-it the random 
sample agreed with this statement. 

Sources of civil defense information The three sources named m ost 
frequently from which community influentials obtained information about civil' 
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defense were (1) daily or weekly newspaper, (2) booklets and pamphlets put out 
by the Office of Civil Defense, and (3) meetings conducted by civil defense 

personnel. 

There were some differences between community influentials and the random 
sample respondents when sources of information were compared. The three 
sources of named most frequently from which the random sample respondents ob¬ 
tain information about civil defense were (1) television news and special 
programs, (2) daily or weekly newspapers, and (3) radio news and special pro¬ 
grams. “The three most useful sources for the random sample respondents were 
(1) television news and special programs, C2) daily or weekly newspapers, and 
(3) booklets and pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense. 

Actions in civil defense ft general, the community influentials had 
not taken many actions in the area of civil defense. Approximately three- 
fourths of the community influentials had not worked or helped in the 
area of civil icrenis. (21 discussed civil defense plans at the place where 
they work, and (3) received any civil defence Approximately 40 

percent of both the community influentials ar.d the random sample respondents 
had designated some specific area or place to be used if an emergency should 
occur. 


V .3 above data provide insights about social power in local communities, 
as wo! z v ofilo of community influentials* civil defense attitudes, 
knnv. , sou ces of information and actions. These data may bs used oy 
Oi'O .. Viannir: and implementing future civil defense programs and in train¬ 
ing . ■' 1 se personnel. 
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